AGAZINE OF THE 


MERCHAN 


GIVES HANDSOME RETAIL PROFIT AT AVERAGE 
RETAIL PRICE OF $4.95* PER 25 LB. BAG 


Dealers like fast selling Pig-Pab, Blatchford's new sows milk replacer. It 
means EXTRA sales because more pig raisers are changing to Pig-Pab, 
a good profit item at a retail price of only $4.95* per 25 lb. bag. Your 
customers profit, too, by giving their pigs the extra vitamins and opti- 
mum level of antibiotics found in Pig-Pab . . . a tested feed backed by 
Blatchford's 150 years of trusted leadership. 


* Higher on West Coast and in some other areas. 


ASK YOUR DISTRIBUTOR ABOUT NEW PIG-PAB 


Meet The Increasing Demand 


With This 


SENSATIONA 


SELLER 


Moisture-proof poly- 
ethylene liner bag is 
useful in dozens of 
ways in the home. 
Each bag contains 
plastic measuring cup 
and feeding instruc- 
tions. 


Dept. 143 


VF} tO. ras Main Plant and Offices WAUKEGAN, ILL. 
Midwest Plant Des Moines, lo 


West Coast Division 


“Nampa, Idaho 
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Along came 2 bumper crops of jute, the raw 
material from which burlap is made... and the 


price of burlap bags dropped to a level that 


makes them your best buy. 


Get into this bright new burlap picture now. 
A plentiful supply is predicted for the future. 
And it’s burlap, remember, that gives you all 
these important packaging extras at the lowest 
possible cost: 


Here’s why it costs you 


less to pack feed 
in BURLAP bags 


Tough and dependable, stands up under rough 
handling; easy to fill; stacks easily; a good 
“salesman” for your feed because it’s the most 
economical bag for your customers. . . can be 
sold for salvage when empty. 


If you have a packaging problem, now’s the 
time to look to burlap for a solution. Contact 
your regular bag supplier, or write The Burlap 
Council, 155 E. 44th St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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when you install a high-capacity 
CENTURY “75” Pellet Mill 


Consider these facts if you want to lower substantially 
your cost per ton of pellets: 

1. Your Pellet Mill must maintain a consist- 
ently high hourly tonnage output. 

2. It must produce the most pellets per horse- 
power. 

3. Manpower, maintenance and parts re- 
placement requirements must be minimum 
—year in and year out. 

There is one pellet mill that will give you all this— 
plus the superior pellet quality you demand. You’ll be 
money ahead in the long run when you install—or re- 
place with anew CENTURY “75.” Write for descrip- 
tive bulletin, or call your nearest CPM representative. 


CALIFORNIA PELLET MILL COMPANY 


Gaul PELLET MILLS 


my CALIFORNIA 


1800 Folsom St., San Fraricisco 3, California © 1114 E. Wabash Ave., Crawfordsville, Indiana © 1728 Grand Avenve, Kansas City 8, Missouri 


ATLANTA . BUFFALO e 


SALES ANI A 


e4e 


DENVER ° FORT WORTH 
SEATTLE © ST. LOUIS 
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Tf youre 


not yet Using 


in your 


Feeds... 


@ Perhaps you’ve heard about it, read about it, or wondered about it. 


If so, you may already know how only three ounces of Pro-GEN 
(Arsanilic Acid, Abbott) in a ton of feed can register remarkable 
weight gains in broilers and turkeys. Or how it noticeably improves 
feathering and helps insure good skin pigmentation. Or even how 
Pro-Gen actually pays for itself in reduced mortality—by keeping more 
birds disease-free, sending them to market sooner, at less cost 

for feed and more profit to the poultryman. 


All of this you may know. But still you hesitate. Is Pro-Gewn toxic 
to growing chickens, you ask? Here’s your answer: 


We purposely fed Pro-Gen to White Leghorn broilers at a level of 

30 ounces (0.1%) per ton—10 times the recommended feeding level. 
During this 12-week test, none of the birds showed evidence of 
intoxication. None showed muscular incoordination, nervous excitement 
or any other undesirable reaction. And all gained weight. 


Such is your safety when you use Pro-Gen. Add to this the fact that 
Pro-GEn content in feeds may be controlled by a direct chemical 
assay. Won’t you write—today—for your copy of this ana- 

lytical procedure? Chemical Sales Division, 


Abbott Laboratories, North Chicago, Illinois. Obbott 


other ABBOTT products for the feed industry: 


CALCIUM dl-PANTOTHENATE and 


PROCAINE PENICILLIN 
1-137A 
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PHELPS 
SIBLEY - 
COMPANY 


More than 400 formula feed manu- 
facturers depend upon Savage Tags. 
They range from the big, national 
operators to regional and home- 
county suppliers. The reason why 
they depend upon Savage Tags is 
because they get a highly-specialized 
product of superior strength that 
speeds action all along the line. Let 
us show you why and how. To gain 
3 ways, obey the impulse that coupon 
gives you. Do it NOW. 


> 


SAVAGE LITHO CO., INC. 


Phone: Cleveland 0913 @ Homer J. Savage, President 
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FRANKE GRAIN CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1892 


Jobbers of... 
Feed Barley 
Melting Bartley 
Wheai Bran 
Wheat Middlinga 
Rye Middlinga 
Malt Sprouts 
Brewers Grains 
Linseed Meal 
Soyhean Meal 
Ootfeed 


GRAIN EXCHANGE 


MILWAUKEE 


REMEMBER? 


—The discovery of Vitamin A and later the 
discovery of Vitamin D—The early use of Cod 
Liver Oil in poultry feeds—The period when 
units of Vitamin D were unknown and you 
purchased your Cod Liver Oil on the basis of 
its anti-rachitic value at 1% or '2% levels. 


—The great amount of nutritional work carried 
on by Federal and State government, colleges 
and universities, the feed industry and the Vi- 
tamin Oil industry. All of which showed the 
importance of Vitamin A and D in poultry and 
animal feeds. 


—That the Vitamin A and D content of formula 
feeds is just as important today as it was dur- 
ing the years when Vitamins A and D were 
mysterious nutritional factors and each new 
report on the use of Vitamin A and D was 
studied by feed manufacturers. 


—That the Silmo Line of Vitamin A and D Oils 
and Dry products gives the formula feed manu- 
facturer a wide selection. 


SILMO CHEMICAL CORP. 


Main Office & Laboratories, Vineland, N. J. 
ES Vitamin Processors Since 1921 


BETTER 


RESULTS! 


Feed For Profit 


BUFFALO’ 


CORN GLUTEN FEED 


© Standard in the feed world for 
over fifty years. 


Palatable .. . high digestibility. 
@ 23% minimum protein guaranteed. 


CORN PRODUCTS 
REFINING COMPANY 


17 Battery Place * New York 4, N. Y. 
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“RED TAPE” 


can be useful Albemarle-owned trees supply the pulp wood, 
and Albemarle factories process it right down to 
color matching and printing. 


That’s why Albemarle customers never worry 
about “open market” conditions. 


Get to know your Albemarle representative. He 
may have some cost-cutting suggestions. 


Note how brilliant red tape gives 
this Albemarle bag more “eye 
appeal”. Albemarle makes its 
own tape. 


tM Ny ALBEMARLE PAPER MANUFACTURING COMPANY + RICHMOND, VA. * PHONE 2-9061 


NEW YORK 2! West St., HAnover 2-4645 PHILADELPHIA 1|23 S. Broad St., Kingsley 6-3616 
CHICAGO 1707 Daily News Bldg., 400 W. Madison St., CEntral 6-5593 CLEVELAND 801 Caxton Bldg., CHerry 1-4480 
BUFFALO 121! Center St., East Aurora, N. Y., Telephone 1269 BALTIMORE 32 South Street, MUlberry 5060 
OMAHA 320 W.O.W. Bidg., 14th & Farnam Streets, HArney 8600 KANSAS CITY 1015 Walnut Street, BAltimore 7830 
MINNEAPOLIS 1122 Flour Exchange Bldg., BRidgeport 2-4645 LOUISVILLE 120 N. 10th St., CLay 1476 
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NEW SILAGE 
CIRCULAR 
AVAILABLE 


Just out! The latest on 
putting up grass silage! 
Many of your customers 
will want a copy. Send 


for it today. 


2 TONNAGE BUILDER for ARCADY dealers 


Here’s a new way to put up grass silage that’s going to assume 
major importance this year. It’s going to mean extra sales and extra 
profits for Arcady Dealers. Trench silage is easy to preserve 

with Arcady Sweet Mixing Feed. Feeders want the easiest 

handling and best working preservative they can find. 


Arcady is backing their dealers with a big grass silage campaign 
that’s guaranteed to sell more Arcady Sweet Mixing Feed. Send for 
the circular pictured below. It’s just one of a series that proves 

the Arcady Dealer never lacks the selling tools. 


ARCADY FARMS MILLING COMPANY 


Dept. 9H 223 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
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A Packing Executive's Views 


What Lies Ahead Farm Marketin 


@ During the latter half of last year, the 
price of lard dropped lower and lower until 
it reached prewar levels. The immediate 
cause was closely associated with a sharp 
cutback in the foreign demand. As a result, 
hog prices late last fall and early winter, 
right during the breeding season for 1953 
spring pigs, were at least a dollar per hun- 
dredweight lower than they would have been 
if lard prices could have been maintained 
at levels of a year earlier. If we could have 
had that dollar actually tacked onto hog 
prices at that time, we doubtless would not 
have had as severe a cutback in this spring’s 
pig crop as the 15 per cent now indicated. 
In this illustration we see a common thread 
— a chain-reaction, in effect — originally 
stemming from an adverse foreign trade 
development. It caused hog producers to be 
put in a profit squeeze last fall, and proces- 
sors to be confronted with curtailed volume 
and higher unit processing costs. Consum- 
ers will pay more for pork next fall and 
winter than they would have otherwise. 
Even the government's Commodity Credit 
Corp. won't escape. The lower level of hog 
production probably is adversely affecting 
the demand for corn, thereby helping to 
push corn prices below support levels, and 
causing the CCC to acquire even larger 
stocks of corn. 


There are countless other examples, all 
illustrating that many of our problems are 
mutual, involving both producer and proces- 
sor, both employe and employer, and that 
each of us has a responsibility to share in 
the development of any solution to such 
problems. 

The most important single factor in de- 
termining the kind of farm markets that lie 
ahead is the number of people that we can 
keep efficiently employed in productive 
work. An expanding national economy, in- 
volving a high level of consumer purchas- 
ing power, still remains the chief key to a 
prosperous agriculture. The thought is be- 
ing more frequently voiced of late that agri- 
culture is currently in difficulty, even though 
we have full employment and high incomes. 
There is some truth in this, but it illustrates 
only that the level of consumer incomes is 
not the sole determinant of farm prosperity. 
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By G. B. THORNE 
Wilson & Co. 


We are contending only that farm product 
prices, for instance, which are currently 
about 94 per cent of parity, would be far 
lower were it not for the excellent general 
business conditions which currently prevail. 
As long as we have such a favorable do- 
mestic market for farm products, we should 
be ingenious enough to find the answers to 
the problems we encounter. 

One of the standard and more reliable 
ways of sizing up future opportunities is to 
take careful stock of past trends. In what 
ways, for instance, has the consumer been 
altering his food-consumption habits since 
prewar? What accounts for the changes? 
What are they likely to mean in terms of 
needed shifts in farm production and mar- 
keting? 

First, let us note that the best information 
available shows that there has been no major 
change since prewar in the number of 
calories of food which are being consumed 
per person. This serves to point up sharply 
what we have long recognized as one of the 
major limitations in expanding the farm 
market, namely, the inexpansibility of the 
human stomach. Should we still have en- 
tertained any hopes of materially expanding 
the farm market through this route, they 
have been additionally dampened by the 
much-publicized onslaught against obesity 
during the last few years. For many years 
the women have been contending with the 
social problem of being overfat. Now, men, 
too, are taking their waistlines seriously. As 
one frustrated friend recently said, “Every 
time I get a toothache, my doctor tells me 
to take off 20 pounds.” 

But obesity no longer is something to 


Future Trends 


. in farm production and marketing 
were discussed by this prominent Chi- 
cago packing firm official at the 1953 
Minneapolis Farm Forum, held last 
month under the sponsorship of the 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce. 


be taken lightly. Overweight is associated 
with heart ailments, diabetes, and high blood 
pressure. No wonder obesity is a serious 
problem. 

While the total calorie intake of the 
American consumer has not changed mate- 
rially, there has been a very substantial 
change in the composition of the diet. 
People are turning away from heavy, starchy 
foods and are favoring protein foods. Our 
protein intake per person last year was 
eight per cent higher than prewar, while 
carbohydrates were down nine per cent. 
These changes are clearly reflected in the 
changing consumption pattern of specific 
foods. Last year, for instance, red meat con- 
sumption per person was 13 per cent higher 
than prewar; eggs, 3 per cent; poultry, 65 
per cent; fluid milk, 18 per cent; and cheese, 
36 per cent. On the other hand, potato 
consumption per person was down 22 per 
cent and cereals down about 15 per cent. 


Although quite indicative of the trend, 
per-capita consumption figures on a physical 
basis do not tell the whole story. Fats are 
a good example of how such figures must 
be interpreted with some care. The com- 
bined per-capita consumption of butter, 
margarine, lard, and shortening on a fat 
content basis was down only two per cent 
last year from prewar. But in order to in- 
duce consumers to buy even this quantity, 
the retail price of fats (adjusted for changes 
in the general price level) was pushed down 
25 per cent below prewar. Fats have been 
in a much more vulnerable demand position 
than their change in consumption would 
indicate. 

This shifting consumption pattern has 
been, according to nearly every human- 
nutritionist in the country, highly desirable 
and gratifying. Nutrition research over the 
past twenty years has firmly established the 
fact that animal products such as meat, 
milk, poultry and eggs, are major sources 
of high-quality, body-building proteins, vita- 
mins A and D, the B-vitamins, and minerals 
such as calcium and phosphorus. Since 
surveys have indicated that these nutrients 
have been the ones that were chiefly de- 


(Continued on page 99) 


Trays pull 
out to make 
2-way diner. 


STONEMO IN 10-LB. HOPPER-PAKS 


The revolutionary Stonemo Hopper-Pak— 


grit package and 2-way feeder combined— . 


contains 10 lbs. of insoluble Stonemo Gran- 
ite Grit. Stonemo is the grit with the extra 
grinding surfaces—the fastest-selling grit 
on the market. Hopper-Paks will help you 
make more sales of Stonemo in 50 and 
80-lb. bags. 


Feature Stonemo Hopper-Paks—especially 
to small flock owners, women on farms. 


Play up convenience, ease of use. Push 


STONEMO ADVERTISING 
...DISPLAY and SELL 


lowe 


Hopper-Paks extra hard as the chick season 
hits full stride. Fine (chick-size) Stonemo, 
in Hopper-Paks, helps prevent pasting-up 
—eliminate early digestive disturbances. 


Powerful Stonemo advertising pre-sells cus- 
tomers in your trading area—directs them 
to your store. So take advantage! Use 
Hopper-Paks as samplers for Stonemo in 
80-lb. bags. Display them together! You’ll 
sell more of each and multiply your 
Stonemo profits! 
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EP-UP YOUR STORE TRAFFIC! 


ready to fill the demand! 


In addi- 
tion to the 
economy 
80-Ib. bag, 
Stonemo 
Granite Grit 
is now avail- 
able in the 
new, conven- 
ient 50-Ib. bag. 


STONEMO IN 50 AND 80-LB. BAGS 


wut of every 15 prospective customers who walk _ on a.sdund and profitable basis. 

your store have heard of insoluble Stonemo 

nite Grit. They already know Stonemo’s extra Sell Stonemo with every feed order. Display Stone- 

ding surfaces grind out more eggs and meat ™° 50 and 80-lb. bags together with Stonemo 

nevery pound of feed. Why? Hopper-Paks for greater impact at the point of sale. 
| Stock up on Stonemo now! Be ready to turn de- 

nemo national and localized advertising, reach- mand into dollars! Order Stonemo from your 

millions, tied-in with effective Stonemo dealer favorite jobber today. 

ps, constantly works for you—pre-selling Stone- - 

.Remember, the theme of Stonemo’s advertising STONE MOUNTAIN GRIT COMPANY, INC. 

‘Buy Quality Feed and Quality Stonemo Grit Executive Offices and Quarry: LITHONIA, GEORGIA 

hey’re your Partners for Profits.” This hard- ane" Quarry: BARRE, VERMONT 

p advertising helps build your feed business 


GRINDING 
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Regular 
Calcium 


VITAL LINKS 
Building 


Quality Feeds! 


@ bustiess 
Calcium 


@ Leadership Research 
@ Quality Control 
@ Outstanding Facilities 
@ Quick Service 


“Pioneer Producers of Trace Elements Products” 


alcium arbonate ompany 


222 WEST ADAMS STREET e CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
325 WOODMEN OF THE WORLD BLDG., OMAHA, NEBRASKA e¢ BOX 409 CARTHAGE, MISSQURI 
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FERTILIZER The retail distribution of fertilizer has long been a sore thumb 
PROBLEMS on the hands of feed men. The use of fertilizer has become 

mandatory — to replenish the nutrients of depleted soils and 
to assure the faster and better growth of all crops. The tonnage of fertilizer 


manufactured has increased tremendously during recent years. 


Not many years ago the tonnage was comparatively small and most fertilizer 
was distributed through farmer agents. These farmers usually became agents to 
buy their own fertilizer at wholesale. The balance of their car or cars was allotted 


to their neighbors at cost. 


As the need and demand for fertilizer increased, this method of distribution 
proved inadequate. Farmers needed a source of supply where they could buy the 


type of fertilizer needed when they wanted it. 


Fertilizer manufacturers then turned to feed dealers to distribute their products. 
Feed dealers had warehouses in which to keep a varied supply of fertilizer. They 
were accustomed to paying cash for merchandise as it was received. They were 
and are in close contact with their farmer customers to whom they extend liberal 


credit. 


Some fertilizer manufacturers, however, continued to sell to their “farmer agents”. 


This made the business of selling fertilizer unprofitable to most dealers. 


There are few agents today but many fertilizer manufacturers, not all, are selling 
direct to any farmer. Their terms are cash with a 15 per cent discount plus an 


allowance for trucking. 


The discount to feed dealers is 17 per cent. When dealers attempt to meet the 


competition of their suppliers, the manufacturers, they have a gross of 2 per cent.. 


No retailer can operate successfully with such a gross margin. 


Many feed dealers are seriously considering the possibility of discontinuing the 
handling of fertilizer. If the fertilizer manufacturers really want efficient distribution 


of their products they better get together and clean house. 
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Citrus Byproducts’ Output Climbs 


Florida Research Is Paying Dividends 


@ At the drop of a hat almost anyone 
in Florida will take the time to tell a 
stranger that the state now stands 12th 
nationally in cattle population. If you 
give Floridians the chance, they also 
will elucidate at great length on the 
fact that this position is steadily im- 
proving. 

However, what most Florida cattle- 
men. are less ready to admit is that this 
steady improvement is largely depend- 
ent upon the availability of low cost, 
palatable feeds. This is brought about 
by the fact that the state’s soil is of 
poor quality. As a matter of fact, even 
improved grasses are low in nutritive 
values and can be enriched only by 
generous application of fertilizers, the 
cost of which often neutralizes the 
advantages to be gained through a long 
grazing period and plenty of sunshine. 

Ironically enough, while the cattle 
business was making great strides for- 
ward, though overshadowed by short- 
ages, another local industry was ex- 
panding faced with the problem of 
surpluses. This was the citrus industry, 
which found itself up against a serious 
problem in the disposal of cull fruit 
as well as, at times, a surplus of citrus 
fruits, dried citrus pulp, fresh grape- 
fruit pulp, and citrus molasses. 

As an example of how large a dis- 
posal problem was involved during 
the season of 1939-40, approximately 
nine million field boxes of grapefruit 
and four million boxes of oranges were 
used in Florida for canning purposes. 
This presented quite a refuse pile. 
Since over half the fruit is peel, pulp, 
and seed, it is not surprising that even 
with modern mechanical improve- 
ments, one year yielded two million 
tons of refuse. 

Turning this vast amount of leav- 
ings into cattle feed was a natural 
trend. Many cattle, wandering amidst 
a citrus grove, displayed a noticeable 
taste for the fruit that lay scattered 
about the ground. In 1922, California 
cattlemen reported having fed fresh 
orange pulp with good results. In 
addition they experimented with mix- 
tures such as dried orange pulp and 
alfalfa, dried lemon pulp and wheat 
bran, and ensiled grapefruit pulp 


By J. BART SWEENEY 
Orlando, Fla. 


mixed with dry grass. All seemed to 
produce good results with only a 
slight flavor being imparted to milk 
when feedings took place just before 
milking time. 

However, as early as 1911 there 
had been an organized movement 
launched to conduct experiments in 
the application of citrus peel, rag, 
and seed as potential livestock feed. 
In this year, the Florida Citrus Ex- 
change established a fellowship with 
the Mellon Institute and although the 
possibilities were substantiated, noth- 
ing much was done about the matter. 


It was not till 1925 that the Florida 
Citrus Exchange attained conclusive 
evidence of a favorable nature. At 
that time a coarsely ground feed, pre- 
pared from citrus peel, rag, and seed, 
was interpersed with regular rations 
supplied to six Jersey cows. The re- 
sults showed an increase in milk yield 
and this encouraged further effort. By 
the early 1930's a citrus feed prepared 
from dried grapefruit pulp was placed 
on the market in commercial lots. 


Back in the year 1934, agricultural 
experiment stations of the University 
of Florida, a leading body in develop- 
ment of citrus products for fattening 
cattle, made known the results of care 
fully governed experiments. During a 
period of 120 days, fattening proper- 
ties of fresh grapefruit and dried cit- 


Citrus Byproduct Merit 


. . as a@ feed ingredient has been 
proved conclusively by more than 18 
years’ research. This exclusive article, 
prepared especially for THE FEED 
BAG, traces the progress which has 
been made in processing citrus by- 
products for feed use. 

Authorities agree that citrus pulp, 
also known as citrus meal, has proved 
its worth, especially in formula ra- 
tions for dairy and beef cattle. For a 
technical definition, see THE FEED 
BAG RED BOOK. 

Six photos of the Florida citrus 
industry appear on a following page. 


rus pulp were tested on 28 steers di- 
vided into three feeding trials. Each 
was fed rations of ground snapped 
corn and dried citrus pulp; dried cit- 
rus pulp; and snapped corn and fresh 
grapefruit. All of the steers were fed 
individually and in every trial were 
given rations of cottonseed meal and 
hay. 

Throughout the trials, the steers 
showed a relish for the feed, gave no 
difficulties in staying on full feed, and 
in the end presented every indication 
of good health and good conditioning 
and gloss of hair. 

The conclusions established were 
that in the group fed snapped corn, 
an average gain was shown of 2.37 
pounds, which necessitated 539 pounds 
total digestible nutrients. 

In two other trials, dried citrus pulp 
produced a 2.17 pound gain per day 
but required only 466 pounds total 
digestible nutrients. 

Dried citrus pulp and two pounds 
of snapped corn, in still another trial, 
produced daily gains of 2.53 pounds 
for a total digestible nutrient require- 
ment of 484 pounds. 

As outlined by Dr. A. F. Camp, 
vice director in charge of one of Flori- 
da’s larger citrus experimental stations, 
production of dried citrus pulp and 
molasses commences with the accumu- 
lated citrus cannery residue being sec- 
ured from the open, unprotected bins 
where it is stored. 

From here, it is fed to continually 
operating hammer mills or shredders, 
where the peel is cut by rotating ham- 
mers or knives into pieces approxi- 
mately Y%4 by % inches. A rotating 
screw conveyor both mixes and con- 
veys the pulp to a pug mill or curing 
bin. 

After a curing time ranging from 15 
to 30 minutes it is passed along to 
giant rotary drums where it is dried 
down to a moisture content ranging 
around 10 per cent or less. From the 
rotary drums, it proceeds to a point 
where it is screened for fineness. As 
a last step, it is placed in 100-pound 
cotton, paper, or burlap bags that are 
large in size because of the lightness of 

(Continued on page 101) 
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Bagging large tonnage of free and semi-free flowing materials in Multiwall Paper 
Bags becomes a simple one-man operation with the Model “A” BAGPAKER. 
The Model ‘“‘A”’ will package up to 7000 one-hundred-pound bags per 8 hour day. 
It requires only one man to hang the empty bags on the filling spouts. Accurate 
weighing, filling, settling and sewing are all automatic. 

The Model “‘A” BAGPAKER is designed and manufactured by Multiwall Bag 
experts for reliable day in and day out service. It will pay for itself in 1 to 3 years. 
Over 30 of these machines are now being used in industry. Complete details may 
be obtained by writing to BAGPAK DIVISION, International Paper Company, 
220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, Dept. G-10 


= 


BRANCH OFFICES: Atlonto Bolnmore Boxter Springs, Konsos - Boston 


CANADA. The Contnentol Paper Products tid, Montreal, Ottewa, Toronto BAGPAK DIVISION 
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Bootleggers Are Flourishing Again 


Liquor Taxes Cut Feed Supplies 


@ Distillers feed byproducts were in the 
spotlight March 17 at Cincinnati as the Dis- 
tillers Feed Research Council held its eighth 
annual conference. The meeting was attend- 
ed by leading college researchers and nutri- 
tionists from feed manufacturing companies. 


Retiring President Charles P. Burr, Na- 
tional Distillers Products Corp., New York 
City, welcomed those who attended as he 
opened the session. Mr. Burr apologized for 
the scarcity of distillers feeds during 1952 
and said the reason was because of limited 
production and sales of liquor due to high 
taxes on distilled spirits. 

Mr. Burr pointed out that much liquor is 
being produced by bootleggers who pay no 
tax, neither do they recover any of the by- 
product feeds which the feed manufacturer 
needs. 

“No industry can prosper today without 
effective research and development,” Mr. 
Burr said. “The Distillers Feed Research 
Council during 1952 continued to coordi- 
nate the feed research of its members to 
sponsor feeding experiments at several agri- 
cultural experiment stations. Additional 
projects are being studied which should 


By ELDON H. ROESLER 
Of The Feed Bag Staff 


make available new and valuable informa- 
tion on distillers feeds during 1953.” 
President W. E. Glennon of the Ameri- 
can Feed Manufacturers association discussed 
prospects for the feed industry in 1953 
and pointed out that few industries can 


OFFICERS shown in top photo, 
left to right, are: Vice Presi- 
dent C. D. McDermott, Treas- 
urer Millard Cox, President W. 
R. Gouveia, Secretary H. T. 
Jones, Vice President S. L. 
Adams, and Executive Director 
L. E. Carpenter. See text for 
remarks of the speakers, shown 
in lower photo, left to right: 
top — De Becze, Rasmussen, 
Couch, Warner, Robertson, 
Cray, Garrigus, and Gouveia; 
front — Huffman, Carpenter, 
Glennon, Runnels, Beeson, 
Schaible, Burroughs, Lassiter, 
Hessel, and Ruf. 


equal the growth of the feed industry dur- 
ing the last 15 years. According to Mr. 
Glennon, tonnage production has about 
doubled in that short span. 


Maintaining that business analysts are 
optimistic about the business outlook for 
the rest of 1953, Mr. Glennon said, “Most 
estimates are that the net income of the 
nation’s farmers will drop five per cent in 
1953 due to lower earnings and higher 
costs. Farm prices have dropped about 12 
per cent in the past year and now average 
about 19 per cent below what they were 
two years ago. Yet prices paid by the 
farmer for all his production items are 
staying up. 

“The unknown factor in the entire situa- 
tion are the possible developments in the 
international situation. In addition, the feed 
industry is seriously involved in the prob- 
lems of credit and finance and some of these 
problems are the most serious facing our 
industry at the present time. Since January 
of this year, the No. 1 project of our asso- 
ciation has been an educational effort to 
influence the industry to adopt, voluntarily, 


(Concluded on page 105) 
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EFFICIENT 


Many Pneu-Vac installations show a 100% recovery of mate- 
rials conveyed. Every one of the systems now operating in feed, 
flour and similar industries delivers at least 99.96% material 
recovery, and most show uo measurable loss! 


Pneu-Vac is ideal for handling any relatively dry bulk 
feed material, from pellets to ground alfalfa. Since Pneu-Vac 
is self-cleaning, many different materials can be handled in 
one system, without contamination. 


In addition, this modern pneumatic conveying system lets 
you ignore obstacles in plant layout and route materials any- 
where you can run a pipe! With Pneu-Vac you can speed mate- 
rials from cars to storage, from storage through grinding and 
mixing, and back to storage or direct to bag scales. In fact there 
is virtually no limitation to Pneu-Vac’s flexibility. 


The cost of installation is low and maintenance expenses 
are practically non-existent. Pneu-Vac aerates and cools as it 
conveys ... stops infestations ... gives you greater profits. 


Let your SPROUT-WALDRON MAN study your present 
operations. Chances are Pneu-Vac can help. you eliminate some 


hidden losses. Sprout-Waldron & Co., Inc., 22 Logan Street, 
Muncy, Pa. 


The Best in MILLING EQUIPMENT Sixce /866 


W 


296 
MUNCY, PA. 
PELLET MILLS * HAMMER, ROLLER & ATTRITION MILLS * MIXERS * PNEU-VAC CONVEYING SYSTEMS + CUTTERS, CRUSHERS & FEEDERS * REELS & SEPARATORS 
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New York Office 


220 E. 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


George O. Adams . 


147 Wallace Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Arch Sales Company 


1406 East 47th Avenue, Denver, Colo. 


K. S. Crittendon, Inc. 


120 East Third Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


Bo-Xan (registered trade mark of Bowman Feed Products Xanthophyll) 
the original product in the field of poultry pigmentation is today the only 
one in wide use that has a proven clinical background. Its special formula 


gives the synergistic action of additional carotene and phytot. 


SEND FOR FREE REPRINT PAMPHLET OF EXPERIMENTAL DATA BASED 
ON RESEARCH REPORTS BY 


Wisconsin Alumni Research Foundation,Laboratory of Vitamin 
Technology and many leading Feed manufacturers. 


BOWMAN FEED PRODUCTS, INC. 


Vitamin D, Antibiotics, Chlorophyll, Xanthophyll, Carotene, A&D Powders 


130 Central Avenue, Holland, Michigan 


DISTRIBUTORS 


The Ray Ewing Company |. H. Nester & Co. 
1097 South Marengo Avenue, 16 South Water Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


Pasadena, Calif. ; 
Patten Kindstrom Co. 


J. M. Trading Corporation 


111 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 


J. Louis Kroutil Frank Seitz Sales Co. 
Pleasant Street, New London, N. H. 1510 3ist Street, Des Moines, la. 
M. A. McClelland Co. Grady J. Parkerson & Co. 
Dwight Building, Kansas City, Mo. 166 Howell Street, Dallas, Tex. 
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All Roads Lead Conrad 


American Feed Manufacturers Convene May 13-15 


@ Future food needs of the nation will be 
analyzed in a practical approach when the 
45th annual convention of the American 
Feed Manufacturers association is held at 
the Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, May 13- 
15. More than 1,500 feed manufacturers 
and other members of the trade are expected 
to attend. 


Specific subjects which will come under 
industry scrutiny at the meeting, according 
to President W. E. Glennon, are basic and 
applied research needed to manufacture 
better feeds; sound credit; overall food 
supply and demand outlook; manufacturing 
safeguards to protect the health of livestock, 
poultry, and consumers; and the impact of 
better feeding and management on the 
health and welfare of the nation. Credit 
will be stressed especially, it is expected, 
because of the current campaign to regulate 
credit sponsored by the association. 

James Q. du Pont, administrative assist- 
ant in public relations for E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del., will be 
keynote speaker at the convention. His 
speech “We're Talking While Rome Burns” 
will mirror the concern businessmen feel 
over proper administration of government. 

The annual report of AFMA activities 
will be given by J. D. Sykes, vice president 
in charge of public relations for Ralston 
Purina Co., St. Louis. He is chairman of 
the association’s board of directors. His 
report will include current activities as well 
as trends and prospects in the entire in- 
dustry. 

Sound credit and finance operations will 
be described by three experts in the field. 
“The Constructive Side of Credit” will be 


J. D. PATTERSON 
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JAMES Q. DU PONT 


the theme of a speech by Ernest T. Baugh- 
man, assistant vice president of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Chicago. Other credit 
talks will be presented by H. A: Bergdahl, 
manager of dealer sales for the Crane Co., 
Chicago, and J. D. Patterson, current presi- 
dent of the Association of American Feed 
Control Officials. 

Another trio, scientists this time, will dis- 
cuss the relationship of nutrition to disease. 
Poultry will be covered by Dr. J. P. Dela- 


H. A. BERGDAHL 


plane, department of veterinary medicine, 
Texas A & M College. Dr. W. E. Petersen, 
dairy husbandry department, University of 
Minnesota, will treat the problem from 
the standpoint of ruminants. Nutrition-dis- 
ease relationships in swine will be the sub- 
ject of a talk by Dr. Frank Thorp Jr., de- 
partment of veterinary medicine, Michigan 
State College. 

Brief appearances will be made by this 
year’s recipients of AFMA nutrition re- 
search awards, as has been the custom 
since the awards were first made. This year’s 
winners were Dr. William M. Beeson, Pur- 
due University; Dr. Milton Scott, Cornell 
University; and Dr. Hamilton D. Eaton, 
University of Connecticut. Presentation of 
plaques to the winners will be made by 
Dr. John C. Hammond, chairman of the 
association’s nutrition council. 

Feed manufacturers are expected to take 
special interest in a progress report of the 
feed technology school advisory committee. 
The school is a department of Kansas State 
College and receives much of its guidance 
and support from members of AFMA. 
Maurice Johnson, vice president of Staley 
Milling Co., Kansas City, who is chairman 
of the advisory committee, will deliver the 
report. 

Besides the general sessions which will 
feature the speakers listed above, AFMA 
will hold a number of pre-convention ses- 
sions for various groups and committees 
within the organization. The association’s 
30-man board of directors will hold its an- 
nual meeting on May 13. New officers will 
be elected at this time and names of new 


MAURICE JOHNSON 
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J. P. DELAPLANE 


directors, previously elected, will be an- 
nounced. 

One of the largest subsidiary meetings of 
the convention will be held by the 80 mem- 
bers of the AFMA nutrition council. It will 
be held on May 13. Two other meetings of 
importance will also be held on the opening 
day of the convention. A joint meeting of 
the Association of American Feed Control 
Officials and the AFMA feed control com- 
mittee will also be held. Chairmen of the 
groups are, respectively, W. B. Griem, state 
control official for Wisconsin, and G. F. 
Dieffenbach, Quaker Oats Co., Chicago. 
John Bressette, St. Albans Grain Co., St. 
Albans, Vt., chairman of the AFMA ex- 
ecutive traffic committee, will be in charge 
of the annual meeting of that group on 
May 13. 

On the last day of the convention, three 
special gatherings will be held by the dog 


ORIS V. WELLS 


ERNEST T. BAUGHMAN 


food division of the association. The divi- 
sion’s executive committee will meet at a 
combined breakfast and annual meeting to 
select officers and settle new business. The 
entire division membership is invited to 
attend a noon luncheon later in the day. 
They will hear reports on dog nutrition 
from Dr. Paul H. Phillips, University of 
Wisconsin, and Dr. John A. Pinkos, chair- 
man of the division’s new dog food research 
committee. Following the luncheon, the new 
committee will hold a business meeting 
which will be attended by committee mem- 
bers and the executives of the parent divi- 
sion. 


Current and past members of the AFMA 
feed survey committee will be special guests 
at this year’s convention, Mr. Glennon has 
announced. Presently heading the commit- 
tee is Dr. James H. Hilton, dean of agri- 
culture at North Carolina State College 


W. E. PETERSEN 


and president-elect of Iowa State College. 
Committee members represent 22 land- 
grant colleges throughout the nation. 
Social features at the convention will 
include such traditional events as the di- 
rectors’ luncheon at noon on May 14 and 
the Sunshine cocktail hour in the evening. 
A late and important addition to the list 
of convention speakers is Oris V. Wells, 
chief of USDA’s bureau of agricultural 
economics. He has been scheduled to speak 
on the morning of May 15. Mr. Wells will 
have as his theme, “The Road Ahead.” 


Doyle, Dicke & Siewers Is 
New Chicago Brokerage 


A new feed brokerage firm, Doyle, Dicke, 
and Siewers, is now operating at 2050 
Board of Trade bldg., Chicago. Associates 
in the concern are Robert M. Doyle, Rob- 
ert L. Dicke, and A. C. Siewers Jr. 

The brokerage is handling standard feed 
ingredients, grains, and dried milk and 
whey products. It also will serve as a manu- 
facturer’s agent for brewing and drug com- 
panies. 


Lambs Creep Fed Earlier 
To Reach Best Market 


Lambs which are removed from ewes and 
put on a creep feeder will be available for 
an early market, according to H. G. Rus- 
sell, extension livestock specialist at the 
University of Illinois. They should be fed 
the best grade of hay available and a sup- 
plemental grain mixture. 

A 2-2-1-1 grain mixture was recommended 
by the specialist. The double quantity in- 
gredients are cracked corn and whole or 
rolled coats. The other pazts are bran and 
soybean oil meal. 

As a general practice, Mr. Russell recom- 
mended that all sheep be sheared early be- 
fore going to pasture. A preliminary shear- 
ing will result in better fleeces with few tags 
on them later. 


Canadian Cattle Numbers 
Rise 12 Per Cent in ‘52 


A 12 per cent increase in Canadian 
cattle numbers on farms during 1952 has 
been reported by the dominion. It was the 
first such increase since 1945. Total num- 
bers on Dec. 1, 1952, were estimated at 
8,916,000. 

Total export and slaughter of live animals 
in 1953 is estimated at 3,200,000 head. It 
will account for about 36 per cent of the 
total head on farms during the year and 
will allow for a continued increase in num- 
bers during the next 12 months. 

MORE GOOD EGGS 

Initiation of Charles S. Latchaw and E. 
H. Kieser as members of its Good Egg Club 
has been announced by the Poultry & Egg 
National Board. Mr. Latchaw is secretary 
of the Ohio Farmers Grain Dealers associ- 
ation and Mr. Kieser is executive vice presi- 


dent of Kasco Mills, Inc., Toledo. 
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the NATIONAL 
FEED INDUSTRY SHOW 


Combined with the Annual Convention 
EASTERN FEDERATION 
of FEED MERCHANTS 


The Place: BUFFALO MEMORIAL AUDITORIUM 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


The Dates: JUNE 8-9-10, 1953 


Held for the first time in the East, the third National Feed 
Industry Show will be bigger and better than ever. It 
is scheduled in conjunction with the annual convention 
of the Eastern Federation of Feed Merchants. This will 
be the biggest feed meeting ever staged East of Chicago. 
Eastern Federation sessions will be held at the Hotel 
Statler — the Feed Show will occupy the 32,000 square 
foot main arena of the Buffalo Memorial Auditorium only 
a few blocks away. Mark your calendar now to attend 
this great double feature event! 


A DOUBLE-BARRELED EVENT 
YOU CAN'T AFFORD TO MISS 


V See Leading Lines of Machinery and Equipment 
V Meet Your Suppliers in Person 
¥ Learn What's New in Feeds and Ingredients 


Vv Hear Interesting Speakers Address 
the EASTERN FEDERATION MEETINGS 


For Details Coniact 


NATIONAL FEED INDUSTRY SHOW 


Eldon H. Roesler, Co-Manager 


1712 West St. Paul Ave. Phone 
Milwaukee 3, Wis. WEst 3-3690 
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Allied Industries, Inc., Milwaukee 

Allied Mills, Inc., Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Amburgo Co., Philadelphia 

American Corn Millers Federation, Chicago 

American Feed Mfrs. Assn., Chicago 

Ames-Burns Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 

Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapolis 

Barker, Moore & Mein Co., Philadelphia 

C. O. Bartlett & Snow Co., Cleveland 

Borden Co., New York City 

Bowman Feed Products, Inc., Holland, Mich. 

Brewers Yeast Council, Chicago 

Bryant Engineering Co., Port Huron, Mich. 

Burrows Equipment Co., Evanston, IIl. 

CarO-Green Co., Kansas City 

Consolidated Products Co., Danville, Iil. 

Daffin Mfg. Co., Lancaster, Pa. 

Distillation Products Industries, Rochester 

Distillers Feed Research Council, Cincinnati 

Eastern Federation of Feed Merchants, Sher- 
burne, N. Y. 

Eastern Feed Merchant, Sea Isle City, N. J. 

Eriez Mfg. Co., Erie, Pa. 

The Feed Bag, Milwaukee 

Feeds Illustrated, Chicago 

Dave Fischbein Co., Minneapolis 

Flavor Corporation of America, Chicago 

Fox Co., Newfield, N. J. 

General Mills, Inc., Detroit 

Gruendler Crusher & Pulverizer Co., St. 
Louis 

Hamer Machine Co., Minneapclis 

Hatchery & Feed, Mount Morris, IIl. 

Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc., Ashland, Ohio 

Highway Equipment Co., Cedar Rapids, Ia. 

Hot Spot Detector, Inc., Des Moines 

R. R. Howell Co., Minneapolis 

S. Howes Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 

International Minerals & Chemical Corp., 
Chicago 

Jacobson Machine Works, Minneapolis 

J-M Trading Corp., Chicago 

Lederle Laboratories, New York City 

Limestone Products Corp., Newton, N. J. 

Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N. J. 

Michigan State College, East Lansing, Mich. 

Midland Laboratories, Inc., Dubuque, Iowa 

Mill Engineering Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Myers-Sherman Co., Streator, IiIl. 

National Ideal Co., Toledo 

New England By-Products Corp., Boston 

Park & Pollard Co., Buffalo 

Chas. Pfizer & Co., Brooklyn 

Poultry & Egg National Board, Chicago 

Prater Pulverizer Co., Chicago 

Premier Peat Moss Corp., New York City 

Richmond Mfg. Co., Lockport, N. Y. 

Roskamp Huller Mfg. Co., Cedar Falls, Ia. 

St. Regis Paper Co., New York City 

Safety Car Heating & Lighting Co., New 
Haven, Conn. 

Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories, Charles City, Ia. 

Savage Litho, Inc., Buffalo 

Schutte Pulverizer Co., Buffalo 

J. B. Sedberry, Inc., Franklin, Tenn. 

Seedburo Equipment Co., Chicago 

W. J. Small Co., Kansas City 

Sprout, Waldron & Co., Muncy, Pa. 

A. E. Staley Mfg. Co., Decatur, Il. 

Sunset Feed & Grain Co., Buffalo 

Union Bag & Paper Co., New York City 

Vita-Vim Millers, Buffalo 

Wallace & Tiernan, Inc., Newark, N. J. 

Wenger Mixer Co., Sabetha, Kan. 

Whitmoyer Laboratories, Inc., Myerstown, 
Pa. 

Wilber Feed Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 

John J. Woods & Sons, Kansas City 
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product is, of course, consumer acceptance and confidence in the 


An investment in Small’s Dehydrated Alfalfa Meal is an invesment sure 


to bring the feed manufacturer rich returns. For it is the feed manufacturer’s 
guarantee that this most important feed ingredient is uniform in color and 
analysis . . . consistent in appearance and quality . . . dependable in 


performance. The ultimate pay-off of this investment in a better 


manufacturer’s brand. That’s why we say that Small’s Dehydrated 
Alfalfa Meal is made “for feeds with a future”; that’s 

why more of Small’s Dehydrated Alfalfa Meal is 
used in famous brands of formula feeds than 
any other dehydrated alfalfa meal. 


FOR FEEDS 
WITH A FUTURE 


THE W. 3. SMALL COMPANY 


DIVISION 
Archer - Daniels - Midland Company 


1200 OAK STREET KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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Washington Millwheel 


By United States Senator HUGH BUTLER 


Washington, D. C. 
April 4, 1953 


WHAT ARE THE REDS UP TO? 


It doesn't take an expert on international affairs to notice that the atti- 
tude of the Soviet government has changed rather sharply during the last few weeks 
Since the death of Stalin. 


This change in attitude is expressed in a number of incidents. Each of them 
is minor, but taken together they add up to a strong indication that the course of 
our relations may proceed along a different path in the future. 

American newSpapermen have been admitted to Russia for the first time in a 
number of years. The first step toward reasonableness in negotiating a truce in 
Korea has been taken by the Communists. The Russian government is showing signs 
of real interest in disarmament. These are some of the straws in the wind which 
tend to indicate a change in the weather. 


What are the Reds up to? Has the leopard changed its spots? 


I do not claim to know what goes on inside the mind of a Communist dictator, 
but one or two thoughts occur to me that may be of interest. First of all, our 
whole experience and picture of Communism aS a world force since the middle 
1920's has consisted largely of policies and actions directed by Joseph Stalin. 
For a period of almost 30 years, you might say, Communism has been the same thing 
as Stalinism. Now the old dictator is dead and there is a new one. Nothing in 
this world ever remains the same forever. It would be surprising if Malenkov did 
not do many things differently from Stalin. 

That may not mean there has been any change in the fundamental Communist pur- 
pose of instigating world revolution and world dictatorship. It may represent a 
sharp change in the pace and direction of that drive. I do not believe we can trust 
the Russians any more than we could before, but it may be reasonable to proceed on 
the assumption they are no more anxious to upset the applecart than we are. The 
change in the Russian attitude may provide us with a golden opportunity to recreate 
Stable conditions over much of the world, which would be doubly hard for a renewed 
Communist revolutionary drive to upset. 

Sometimes, it is the beginning of wisdom to admit that we do not know. Today, 
I admit frankly that I do not know what the Reds are up to. In such a situation I 
believe that our best policy is to rely on an old saying which is just as true 
today as it was a hundred years ago in pioneering times: "Trust in the Lord, but 
keep your powder dry." 


CONTROL OF IMPORTED AGRICULTURAL SURPLUSES 


One of the hottest farm issues in Washington today is the question of what to 
do about controlling imports of farm surpluses from abroad, and specifically 
whether to extend section 104 of the defense production act under which strict 
quotas or embargoes are at present applied against imports of butter, cheese, and 
several other products. . 


Both the departments of Agriculture and State have recommended that section 
104 be permitted to expire. Agriculture takes the ground that this problem of im- 
ports can be handled just as well by section 22 of the old agricultural adjust- 
ment act, which gives roughly similar authority to the President to clamp quotas ,. 
on farm imports which interfere with programs of the USDA, One difference betwee 
the two sections is that action under section 22 can be taken only on the basis of | 
a tariff commission investigation and recommendation, whereas the decisions on 
using the authority in section 104 are made by the secretary of agriculture himself. 

I suppose it doesn't make much difference whether section 104 is allowed to 


(Concluded on page 93) 
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When You Contact W&D for 
FEED and FERTILIZER Ingredients 


Just pick up your phone, wire, teletype or write us for quotations on the ingredients 
that you need. From the four quarters of the globe, ships are bringing to American 
ports, select ingredients that we are in position to place at your disposal. These 
include such feed essentials as the following 


WIDELY USED PRODUCTS 


FISH MEAL 
@ VEGETABLE PROTEINS | @ BEET PULP 
“@ ANIMAL PROTEINS @ BRAN and POLLARDS 
@ BONE MEAL @ BREWERS’ YEAST 


eDICALCIUM PHOSPHATE, about 18% Phosphorus 
Also FERTILIZERS and FERTILIZER MATERIALS 


Let us give you the latest quotations and delivery information 


1873 — 80th ANNIVERSARY — 1953 


Op 


4400 SOUTH PENN SQUARE PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 
TELETYPE PH109 Phone: LOcust 4-5600 
Established 1873 
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NEW RUSSIAN PEACE PROPOSALS IN LATE MARCH AND EARLY APRIL have made the markets 
jittery. It now looks as if Malenkov may be interested in peace, at 


least for the time being. The futures markets had the expected reaction 
and showed big losses. 


MANY FEEL NO DEPRESSION IS AROUND THE CORNER. So far as feed is concerned, and 


all other business for that matter, a feeling of long-term confidence 
must be the order for the day. 


THE LONG-RANGE OUTLOOK FOR FEED IS GOOD. All economists agree that as our popula- 
tion expands, more meat, milk, and eggs will be needed. The feed in- 
dustry plays a mighty important part in the production of these vital 
foods. Government and private figures will show that with the expected 
long-range population increasing curve, we are on a technically short 
basis so far as food is concerned. These figures take into account a 
good standard of living, not necessarily the highest. 


HOWEVER, LOWER FARM INCOME NOW MAY BE FELT LATER in the heavy industries. It has 
always been true to a great extent that the city market place is closely 
integrated with the farmer's pocket book. When World War II started, 
farm prices rose later than those of the heavy industries. On the down- 
Swing, agricultural prices have also fallen first and the real effect on 
industry is not felt until later. 


SHOULD PEACE COME IN KOREA, A PRICE SHAKE-OUT IS POSSIBLE. Complete peace is the 
goal of all Americans, but the democracies certainly will never again be 
lulled into a sense of false security. Should the Korean war end, cer- 
tainly President Eisenhower has enough military background to keep this 


country strong. He knows the way of dictators and can be depended upon 
to act wisely. 


FARM PRICES SHOWED A NET GAIN IN THE PERIOD FEB. 15 TO MARCH 15. This was the 
first gain in the farm price index in six months. USDA said prices rose 
one point, or one-third per cent, in the February-March period bringing 
the index to 264 per cent of the 1910-14 average. For the 30 days ending 
Sept. 15 prices slid two per cent; they dropped two per cent in each of 
the next two months; three per cent for the period ending Dec. 15; one 
per cent as of Jan. 15; and 1.5 per cent for the period ending Feb. 15. 


THE SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION IS PICKING UP THE BONES OF RFC. The Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corp. will cease operations June 30 but already the Eisen- 


hower administration has revealed an agency which will take over at 
least some of the RFC power. 


THE SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION WILL BE KNOWN AS SBA, taking its place alongside 
other governmental agencies we have known. Sen. Thye of Minnesota, 
chairman of the senate small business committee,says that if congress 


approves the new SBA, it would have greater power than simply lending 
money to deserving firms. 


the 


April 7, 1955 


SBA WOULD ACTIVELY LOBBY FOR THE INTERESTS OF SMALL BUSINESS. The legislation 
would require that all departments and agencies would have to check with 
SBA before deciding any policies which affect small business. 


SBA COULD DRAW UP TO 150 MILLION DOLLARS FROM THE TREASURY to make loans to small 
business. It could also enter into contracts without competitive bid- 
ding with federal procurement agencies. Small firms could borrow money 
to buy land; could obtain federal help to finance research, development, 
and experimental work on new or improved products. 
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SURPLUSES ARE NOW BEING GIVEN ATTENTION by congress and private groups. Sen. Karl 
Mundt (South Dakota) and Sen. Clinton Anderson (New Mexico) have pro- 
posed a new foreign trade division in the Commodity Credit Corp. to work 
on the problem. 


THE MUNDT-ANDERSON LEGISLATION WOULD SET ASIDE 500 MILLION DOLLARS to be used by 
CCC to promote foreign trade in farm products. It would permit CCC to 
sell, trade, or barter surplus agricultural products with other coun- 
tries. It would provide that the new bureau could accept in barter any 
agricultural or non-agricultural product which would not be competitive 
with similar articles produced in the United States. Offhand, it appears 
that the number of non-competitive articles which could be accepted 
would be quite limited. 


ANOTHER PLAN BEING SUGGESTED IS FOR CAMPAIGNS TO SELL CERTAIN SURPLUS PRODUCTS. 
This program was dusted off before World War II and uses the cooperation 
of the National Association of Food Chains. If it is determined that 
the surplus of a crop is burdensome, the food organization will map a 
national merchandising campaign to move the commodity. Such programs 
have helped in the past. 


FEED MEN SHOULD WRITE FOR A USDA PAMPHLET ON GARBAGE FEEDING. The bureau of ani- 
mal industry has prepared a four-page brochure entitled "Raw Garbage 
Spreads Animal Diseases." This pamphlet tells in easy-to-understand 
form why raw garbage feeding should not be permitted. It is a pamphlet 
which every feed man should have posted in his place of business for 
the farmer to read. Copies may be had free by writing the bureau of 
animal industry, agricultural research administration, United States de- 
partment of agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. 


THE PAMPHLET LISTS THE DISEASES TRACED TO FEEDING RAW GARBAGE. These are vesicular 
exanthema, foot and mouth disease, hog cholera, trichinosis, Newcastle, 
tuberculosis, and, erySipelas in swine, vesicular stomatitis, and many 
poultry disorders. The government points out that the cost of communi- 
cable animal diseases exceeds a billion dollars a year. Banning the 
feeding of raw garbage would save tremendous sums even if it eliminated 
only a small proportion of the disease. 


IT IS HOPED THAT PART 2 OF THE GRAIN SANITATION PROGRAM will be postponed for at 
least a year. Part 2 covers the insect infestation standards which are 
scheduled to be effective July 1. The food & drug administration has 
announced that effective July 1 it will bring action on cars of grain 
containing more than three weevil exit holes per pint of grain. 


THE GRAIN TRADE AND COMMODITY CREDIT HAVE ASKED FOR POSTPONEMENT of this program. 
CCC fears that warehousemen will refuse to handle its grain with such a 
program in effect. Secretary of Agriculture Benson reportedly has writ- 
ten the federal security agency requesting a go-Slow program on this 
part of the clean up drive. 


FARMERS' INTENTIONS TO PLANT HOLD FAIRLY STABLE, according to a USDA report. The 
government indicates that corn and barley acreage may be down and soy 
and oats acreage up. Less corn will be produced in the marginal states. 
With average yields, another three billion bushel crop is expected. USDA 
estimates an oat crop of 1,340,000,000 bushels. A crop of 285 million 
bushels of soybeans is expected. 


MORE PROMOTION FOR DAIRY PRODUCTS IS IN THE OFFING. The American Dairy associa- 
tion, at its annual convention, voted unanimously to increase the pres- 
ent two months per year assessment of two cents a hundred pounds to a 
12-month check-off program. With the two-month program last year, two 
million dollars was set aside, so an every-month basis should produce a 
substantial increase for promotion purposes. The dairy industry recog- 
nizes that it has a real job to do to get its share of the consumer dol- 
lar and this is the first step. 


USDA NOW OFFERS TO BUY BEEF AT 90 PER CENT OF PARITY. On March 23, the department 
made this offer. This is the first real action taken by USDA to help 
Stabilize beef prices which have dropped around 30 per cent in the last 
12 months. Parity for beef as of Feb. 15 was $21.20 per hundred. The 
meat purchased in this program will be distributed for the non profit 
school lunch program and to institutions. 
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The Strong-Scott Sweet 
Feed Mixer produces a 
smooth, uniform product 
(free from molasses balls) 
that commands high 
prices. Roller bearing 
equipped and hasan all 
steel frame structure for 
greater stability and life. 
Patented meter control 
permits desired percentage 
of molasses to be rubbed 
into every bit of feed. 


The Strong-Scott Batch 
Feed Mixer, a horizontal 
mixer with ribbon agita- 
tor and triple action. 
Gives quick and uniform 
mixes with all feeds and 
formulae at lowest cost per 
ton. All sizes from 1/2 to 2 
tons per batch, for floor or 
overhead installation. 


with STRONG-SCOTT Quality Feed Mixers 


These two units are real money-savers for any feed plant. Designed especially 
to help you meet modern production demands. No worry about costly 
repairs or delays from defects or breakage ... These machines last longer 


and cost less to operate and maintain. 


Dept. FB-4 
The Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 
Minneapolis 13, Minnesota 
Please send me Free Information on: 
© The Strong-Scott Batch Feed Mixer 
O The Strong-Scott Sweet Feed Mixer 
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Strong-Scott 
Products 


Batch Feed Mixers 
Molasses Feed Mixers 


Feeder and Magnetic 
Separators 


Attrition Mills 
Hammer Mills 
Head Drives 
Conveyor Drives 


Pneumatic Truck 
Dumps 


Man Lifts 
Pellet Coolers 
Crumble Rolls 


Pneumatic Feed 
Systems 


Bin Feeders 
Bag Flattener 
Purifiers 
Speed Reducers 
Heads and Boots 
Spouting 


and other machinery 
and supplies for 
Grain Elevators 
Feed Plants 
Cereal Mills 


THE STRONG-SCOTT 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
‘ Minneapolis 13, Minnesota 


‘Everything for Every Grain Elevator, 
Feed Plant and Cereal Mill’’ 


Representatives: 


D. A. (Dave) Hamilton, 279 Ceape St., Oshkosh, Wis. 
Phone Blackhawk 8313 


Hugh A. French, 920 No. Snodgrass St., Taylorville, Ill. 
Phone 3624 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR FARM ANIMALS 


-..Summarized for your convenience from recommendations of the 
Nutrition Council of the American Feed Manufacturers Association 
-..in terms of percentages of various feeds. 


POULTRY: Chicks 0.6%, laying hens 0.75%, 
poults 0.75% to 1.0%, turkey hens 0.75%, all 
on the total ration basis. Approximately 0.4% 
of the phosphorus for chicks, poults and laying 
hens of both species should be “inorganic” 
phosphorus. 


DAIRY CATTLE: For dairy cows the minimum 
phosphorus requirement was given as “more 
than 0.15%: With phosphorus- poor rough- 
ages this means that the “grain” portion of 
the ration needs attention. Good dairy rations 
need appreciably more phosphorus than the 
minimum. 


SWINE: Breeding stock should have 0.55% 
phosphorus, and the same for lactating sows; 
0.44% for pigs from 50 to 100 Ibs., and 0.33% 
phosphorus until marketed, These amounts are 
on a total ration basis. 


BEEF CATTLE, SHEEP: The phosphorus levels 
are from 0.15% and 0.16% for 2 year old 
stock, to 0.28% and 0.22% (cattle and sheep) 
for young growing stock. 


HOW TO MEET THESE REQUIREMENTS WITH 


EIDICALCIUM PHOSPHATE 


f Ph 
| 0.9 | 0.3| 0.4| 0.5| 0.6| 0.7| 0.8| 0.9] 1.0 


Pounds of Shea Dicalcium Phos- 


phate Per Ton of Feed To Obtain 10.9)21 6f32.4142.9)54.0[64.8175.6|86.4197.9 108.0 


These Levels 


cALclUM 


Phosphorus in the form of Dicalcium Phosphate is today 
fundamental in quality poultry and livestock feeds. Look to Shea 
as a certain and dependable source of Dicalcium Phosphate in 
keeping with the quality of all ingredients in your formulas. 
Plants at Columbia, Tenn., and Adams, Mass. assure prompt 


servicing of your complete needs. 
Switch 


PRICES AND INFORMATION GLADLY SENT ON REQUEST 


SF EA CHEMICAL CORPORATION, BALTIM ORE 2, MARY LAND 
; Executive Offices: 1201 St. Paul Street - Plant Locations: Columbia, Tenn., Adams, Mass. 
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Research Spurs Farming Progress 


Today’s Practices Came From Labs Yesterday 


@ In the past, big demands for food 
have led to drastic changes in the 
lives of many people. For example, 
when the Irish potato crop failed in 
1845, hundreds of thousands left their 
native country to find homes and abun- 
dance in the new world. As eastern 
population increased, people moved 
west, opening new land and advancing 
the frontier. 

In World War I, American farmers 
expanded their production by putting 
vast acreages of land into cash crops— 
and you all know the years of distress 
that followed when the wartime mar- 
ket collapsed. 

When a second World War again 
demanded the utmost of farmers, they 
increased production by nearly one- 
third, which was about the limit of 
our production capacity at that time. 

If we have to raise our sights to 
feed a permanently expanding popula- 
tion, where shall we turn this time? 
There are no new frontiers of first- 
rate land to be opened up. Drastic 
adjustments can again be made—it’s 
true. Only a little more than one-fifth 
of our land area is now being used for 
crops. Millions more acres could be 
put into cultivation—but the invest- 
ment for irrigation alone would be 
staggering. 

Or we might change our eating 
habits. Our present diet, with its high 
proportion of meat, milk, and eggs, re- 
quires a lot of land per person for hay, 
pasture, and feed grains for our herds 
and flocks. The same land in staple 
crops would feed a larger population 
on a simpler diet. 

Another answer might be to put 
more hands to till the soil. Such coun- 
tries as Japan, India, Holland, Den- 
mark, and even England and Wales 
utilize proportionally much more farm 
labor than the United States—and get 
higher production per acre than we do, 
in spite of our widespread use of farm 
machinery. 

I, for one, do not believe we can 
set our sights on a lower standard of 
living. We must reject any solution 
that is based on a less abundant diet 
for the American people. Our goal 
must continue to be better food for 
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By DR. WALLACE E. GORDON 
Du Pont Co. 


more people. The challenge that faces 
us all is to find ways to increase the 
productivity of the individual farmer. 

At the same time we must avoid 
putting farmers at a disadvantage in 
the total national economy. Parity pric- 
es for farm products and parity in- 
comes for farm people give farmers 
the freedom to operate efficiently, ad- 
justing their production to changing 
demands for their products. 

In other words, government pro- 
grams alone won't do the job. We 
also need a steady level of prices, high 
employment and production, and in- 
creasing output per worker in agricul- 
ture and in business and industry as 
well. 

We must bring research and educa- 
tion to bear not only on the production 
of farm products, but on processing, 
marketing and the end uses of farm 
products — and on the problems of 
rural living which result from changes 
in farm practices. 

Since 1920, our cropland area in 
the United States has remained almost 
exactly 400 million acres. But output 
is nearly half again what it was then. 
About a third of the increase has been 
achieved by mechanization and the 
release of huge acreages that once pro- 
duced feed for farm work animals. 
The remaining two-thirds of the in- 
crease in farm output has been due 
largely to the application of biological 


Research Workers 


...4in years of exhaustive, and some- 
times disheartening, work have en- 
abled agriculture to progress with 
almost amazing rapidity, Dr. Gordon 
points out in these remarks. 


This article is a digest of the talk 
the assistant sales director of Du 
Pont's Grasselli chemicals department 
presented at the 1953 Minneapolis 
Farm Forum. 


and chemical research to agriculture. 

Many branches of science have been 
applied to agriculture—chemistry, en- 
gineering, genetics of plants and ani- 
mals, anatomy, meteorology, veterin- 
ary medicine, economics. 

Farm boys talk in familiar terms of 
subjects that were only laboratory 
curiosities a generation ago. Good 
roads take them to modern schools. 
Newspapers, radio, television, books, 
and magazines bring new ideas into 
farm homes almost immediately — 
which means that new knowledge 
spreads faster than it used to. 

Along with our pest control re- 
search, we are getting more deeply 
into the study of chemicals that nour- 
ish plants and animals, regulate their 
growth, and give them resistance or 
immunity to infection. Vitamins and 
antibiotics have captured a good deal 
of public interest in this field. Amino 
acids, the building blocks of protein, 
are perhaps even more fundamental. 
Chemical factories are now synthesiz- 
ing amino acids on a commercial scale, 
for poultry feeds. Before the war, they 
were too expensive for anything but 
experiments in well-endowed labora- 
tories. 

One of these amino acids is methio- 
nine, which is being used in poultry 
feeds. In a ration where the protein 
is perfectly balanced mathematically, 
methionine improves the utilization of 
feed, so that birds require less feed per 
pound of gain. If proper amounts—a 
pound or so—of methionine were add- 
ed to each ton of turkey, broiler, and 
starter mash now used in the country, 
enough feed would be saved to pro- 
duce over 375 million more pounds of 
poultry meat per year. If similar re- 
sults can be produced with any ma- 
terials in hog and cattle feeds, think 
what it will mean in terms of more 
effective utilization of grain, hay, and 
pasture; and in the production of meat 
and livestock products in the future. 

With current emphasis on grassland 
farming and the production of such 
legumes as alfalfa and clover, we are 
finding that they, too, respond to 
chemicals. Hay fields and pastures are 
no longer the wasteland of the farm— 


@ 


they are sometimes the most productive 
cropland. 

In agricultural research, laboratory stud- 
ies are only the beginning. The next step 
is to test the new compounds under natural 
conditions, representing the variations in 
climate, plant and livestock varieties, man- 
agement practices, and farm equipment 
used on various types of farms throughout 
the nation. 

In industry, we do basic research to make 
the chemicals and find what they will do. 
But before we can go into commercial 
production, the chemical has to be tested 
by impartial state experiment station in- 
vestigators, and it has to be tried under 
practical conditions on farms in areas where 
we expect it to be used. So our research 
program is not limited to a few laboratories 
and greenhouses. Technical men from many 
industries are constantly collaborating with 
public agencies and leading farmers in test- 
ing new scientific developments before they 
are widely offered for sale. If these tests 
are not successful, back we go to the lab- 
oratory to find the answer. 

In our agricultural research, about one 
chemical in 1,500 that we develop in the 
laboratory finally rings the bell as being 
of commercial value to farmers. The other 
1,499 have to be charged up to experience. 

The men in charge of our field-testing 
have to be a combination of scientist, farm- 
er, and practical mechanic. Without a “green 
thumb,” the experimenter can’t expect to 
get any results. But he also needs all the 
resources of his scientific training in ento- 
mology, plant pathology, plant or animal 
physiology, agronomy, and a host of other 
subjects. 

Most of our topflight agricultural tech- 
nical men grew up on a farm somewhere, 
studied at a state college of agriculture, and 
brought to their jobs in our company the 
practical knowledge of farming and the 
scientific training which it takes to make 
agricultural research pay off—for industry 
and for agriculture. 

As our technology increases, we will need 
more and more men with farm background 
and technical training to do research, to 
demonstrate new farming techniques, to 
teach them to boys in school today who are 
the farmers of tomorrow, and to see to it 
that wherever new products are sold the 
people who sell them and the people who 
buy them know how to get the best re- 
sults and how to take the proper precau- 
tions. 

The manufacturer's responsibility does 
not end when he has put the products on 
the market. We have to see that our prod- 
ucts reach enough wholesalers and dealers 
so that they will be available where farmers 
can buy them conveniently. And a manufac- 
turer doesn’t often have a chance to talk 
to an audience of as many farmers as we 
have here today. So we have to get word 
. . . through advertisements in newspapers 
and farm magazines and radio and tele- 
vision. 

We can visualize a new and boundless 
frontier for agriculture. The geographical 
frontier of preceding generations has largely 
vanished. In its place has come the new 
frontier of science, which we have only be- 
gun to explore, and which is limited only 
by the capacity of the mind of man. 
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In the future of chemical research, three 
main lines of development appear most 
promising. 

The first is the prevention of crop losses 
due to weeds, diseases, insects, and para- 
sites. In 1951, dollar losses due to insects, 
weeds, and diseases of plants and animals 
are estimated to have equalled from, one- 
quarter to one-third of the total gross cash 
farm income for the country. There s every 
reason to expect that chemical research can 
reduce these losses to the point where they 
are negligible. New concepts of pest control 
are on the horizon. The U. S. Department 
of Agriculture has already announced suc- 
cessful experiments where it has injected 
insecticides into living plants and animals, 
so that insects which feed on them die be- 
fore they can cause any serious injury to 
the plant or animal. 

Second, we can expect that combined 
research in chemistry and biology can de- 
velop faster-growing and more nutritious 
crop plants and animals. We already know 
that spraying wheat with nitrogen com- 
pounds at the proper time can stimulate 
growth and increase protein content. And 
I have told you what methionine is doing 
for poultry. 

Finally, we expect to advance our knowl- 
edge of the soil itself. Work with chemical 
soil conditioners leads us to believe that 
chemicals may take over or supplement some 
of the important functions of naturally-oc- 
curing organic soil materials. Observations 
like this are important not only for efficient 
crop production, but to help deal with the 
problem of soil erosion. 

Soil studies have already shown that we 
are not dealing simply with the physical 
ingredients and condition of the soil but 
that there are important biological factors 
to be considered in soil research. Some of 
the most powerful antibiotic drugs have 
been derived from soil organisms which 
exist nowhere else in nature. We know 
that seed treatment helps offset the effect 
of harmful fungus organisms in the soil— 
but we stil! have a lot to learn about them. 

Mankind has thousands of years experi- 
ence in raising food from the land. Most of 
our knowledge of the way chemicals will 
affect crops and animals is based on that 
accumulated experience. After a chemical 
has behaved a certain way thousands of 
times, we feel confident that we have dis- 
covered a fact. But all too often, we still 
don’t know why. As our studies come closer 
and closer to understanding the mysteries 
of the life processes of plants and animals, 
we will find more and more places where 
we can supply certain chemicals at the right 
time to help Nature produce bigger and 
better harvests. 

As long as we are free to conduct inde- 
pendent research, and to obtain a reward 
for productive enterprise, business and in- 
dustry will continue to explore the un- 
known, and farmers will have the freedom 
to put new discoveries to work. The risks 
and the competition are great, but so are 
the incentives. None of us can stand still 
in this changing world. We don’t want to 
turn backward, so we must go forward. And 
much of our progress will be measured by 
our ability to find new ways to produce 
better products at less cost. 

The traditions of our farm people set a 


a high value on individual initiative, self- 
reliance, and competitive enterprise. They 
know how incentives bring out man’s best 
productive effort—the incentives that lead a 
father to dream that his son can be far more 
successful than the old man has been, and 
lead him to work to make that dream come 
true. 

Anything which weakens these incentives 
—whether it be government controls, ex- 
cessive taxes, or restriction of individual 
liberty—is a matter of grave concern to all 
of us, because a weakening of incentive is 
a weakening of man’s will to accomplish- 
ment. 

So, as we look to the future in research 
and education in farm technology, we hope 
that strong incentives to productive work 
with hand and minds will prevail. And as 
long as men’s minds remain free to learn, 
we see no limit to what can be taught. 


Hogs Must Not Be Fed Raw 
Garbage, Floridians Told 


Indications that vesicular exanthema is 
affecting Florida hogs have prompted Dr. 
Charles Simpson, veterinarian of the state’s 
experiment station, to warn farmers in that 
area to cook all garbage thoroughly before 
feeding it to their animals. 

The station has been alerted through 
discovery of vesicular exanthema symptoms 
in hogs grown in several Florida counties. 
Dr. Simpson advised that if VE symptoms 
are noted or suspected, the farmer should 
call in a veterinarian immediately. Any new 
animals purchased after the disease has been 
discovered should be segregated for 60 days 
before adding them to older herds, he 
added. 


Retired Arcady Chemist 
Rech Dies in Chicago 


Fred A. Rech Sr., who retired in January 
as chief chemist of Arcady Farms Milling 
Co., Chicago, died there on March 21. Mr. 
Rech had been associated with Arcady for 
more than 25 years. 


Survivors include his wife, son Fred Jr., 
and a daughter, Mrs. Marion Matthiesen. 


Nopco Advertising to Be 
Accelerated, Firm Says 


New advertising plans have been an- 
nounced by Nopco Chemical Co., Harrison, 
N.J. In March, the company began adver- 
tising its Nopcosol product in Country 
Gentleman, aiming to reach the farm con- 
sumer. Previous advertising efforts in trade 
journals will be stepped up, the firm said. 

The advertising campaign in Country 
Gentleman is aimed at chick and turkey 
starter and grower feeders, plus breeders of 
swine. Nopcosol is distributed only to 
mixers for use in finished feeds but the 
consumer ads are designed to encourage 
feeders to use only Nopcosol-fortified feeds. 
The Franklin Fader Agency, Newark, N.J., 
is handling the campaign for Nopco. 
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Dave Lavender says... 


For 15 years Dave Lavender’s Ful-O-Pep Store has been a familiar landmark in Columbus, 
Mississippi . . . supplying the Ful-O-Pep needs of a flourishing farm community. 


15th anniversary with Ful-O-Pep «we chose rul-o-Pep 


says Dave Lavender, “because we believed in a quality feed, not a price feed ... and 15 
profitable years have proved us right. Some of our first customers still drop in for 

a neighborly chat, or for advice on poultry and livestock feeding problems. Every day 
brings new friends for Ful-O-Pep. Our business continues to prosper with increased tonnage 
each year . . . new sales records month after month.” 


15 years Of radio SUCCESS «mas on rant, Ful-0-Pep's 


popular network radio show, is now in its 15th year. Farm folk throughout the community 
respond to the Ful-O-Pep commercials, and hear my store name mentioned by the 

WCBI announcer as the place to buy Ful-O-Pep. Other advertising and merchandising 
help from The Quaker Oats Company . . . as well as the friendly 

cooperation of the Ful-O-Pep District Representative . . . helps make our selling job easier.” 


15 more E29S Der bird For the past 13 years in the National Egg Laying Tests, 


birds grown on Ful-O-Pep averaged laying about 15 more eggs per bird than the average of all birds grown 
on other feeds. “Our customers find that Ful-O-Pep gives them similar results,” 


says Dave, “enabling them to keep their feed bills paid, and still make money. No wonder they stay sold!” 
Will Ful-O-Pep build your business? Ask Dave Lavender. 
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Cattle Numbers 


@ Cattle numbers reported by USDA on 
Jan. 1 showed an increase for the fourth 
consecutive year. The increase during the 
past year was seven per cent, or about six 
million head, and brought the total to 93.7 
million cattle and calves, a new high. Since 
turning upward four years ago, numbers 
have increased 17 million head. 


The increase in cattle numbers resulted 
from a record calf crop in 1952 and a rela- 
tively small slaughter in relation to the in- 
ventories. Imports were not a significant 
factor, since both the northern and southern 
borders were closed by a quarantine for 
most of the year. Mexican cattle imports 
after the quarantine was lifted in Septem- 
ber totaled only 128,000 head. Imports from 
Canada were less than 13,000 head. 


The rise in cattle numbers featured an 
increase in milk cows—the first since 1945. 
Other classes of milk stock showed some- 
what larger percentage gains than the three 
per cent for milk cows. The big increases 
came on the beef side. Beef cows reached a 
new high of 22.5 million head, a rise of 
nine per cent; other calves and steers also 
showed gains of nine per cent, though this 
was a smaller rise than in the previous year. 


While numbers were up substantially, the 
value of all cattle and calves was down 3.7 
billion dollars from a year earlier. The rec- 
ord number this January was rated at 12 
billion dollars, the third highest value. Re- 
flecting declining cattle prices, the value per 
head dropped from $179 on Jan. 1, 1952, 
to $128 on Jan. 1, 1953, the lowest since 
1950. 

Cattle inventories increased in every state 
except Texas, where numbers were the same 
as on Jan. 1, 1952. The biggest percentage 
increase was in the south Atlantic states, 
followed by the west north central region. 
States showing the biggest percentage in- 
creases were Alabama, Louisiana, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, and Mississippi. 


Drought caused liquidation of cattle in 
many section of the Great Plains states. 
Even though most of these states show more 
cattle and calves than last Jan. 1, there are 
some counties and districts in these states 
where cattle numbers are down from last 
year. The decreases, however, were not suf- 
ficient to offset increases in other parts of 
these states. Cattle marketings from Kansas 
and Oklahoma showed large increases over 
the previous year. 

For Texas, last year was the second in a 
row that heavy marketings took place as 
continued drought forced reductions in the 
inventories of west Texas and the Texas 
panhandle. Texas shipments of cattle and 
calves, while not as high as in 1951, were 
eight per cent higher than in 1950. Cattle 
shipments alone were nearly as high as 
1951, but calf shipments held the total be- 
low 1951. While the rest of the country 
has made fairly rapid gains in cattle num- 
bers since 1951, numbers have not changed 
much in Texas. Cattle inventories in New 
Mexico have not gained much either. As a 
matter of fact, this is one of only two states 
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Increase Again 


Bovine Population Continues to Grow 


By ARNOLD V. NORDQUIST , 
Department of Agriculture 


where the Jan. 1, 1953, inventory was below 
the 1942-51 average. 

Comparing present inventories with the 
previous peak in January, 1945, the south 
Atlantic states show a 25 per cent increase 
and the western states, 13 per cent. The 
south central states have seven per cent 
more cattle and calves than in 1945 in spite 
of the decrease for Texas. Outside of Texas 
and Oklahoma, the other states in this 
region show increases ranging from 12 to 
29 per cent. The north central states have 
eight per cent more cattle and calves now 
than Jan. 1, 1945, and the north Atlantic 
states have five per cent more. 


The big inventories of cows two years 
old and over point to another big calf crop 
in 1953. A somewhat further rise in cow 
numbers during 1953 is in prospect, al- 
though the increase in the total cattle in- 
ventory will likely be much smaller than 
in 1952. A substantial increase in slaughter 
of cows and heifers would need to occur 
before the rise in Jan. 1 inventories of cows 
is completely halted. Cow and_ heifer 
slaughter has not yet risen much; slaughter 
of these classes under federal inspection in 
1952 was 42 per cent of the total as com- 
pared with 44 per cent in 1951. 

Since cattle numbers turned upward in 
1949, steers and other calves have increased 
from 19.3 million head to 26.1 million head 


on Jan. 1, 1953. Steer slaughter was fairly 
high in 1952. With the large number on 
feed and higher inventories of steers and 
steer calves, steer slaughter under federal 
inspection should exceed the previous rec- 
ord by a good margin. Slaughter of steers 
under federal inspection was about 7.1 mil- 
lion head in 1952, about equal to the high 
of 1949. 

“The increase in cattle numbers,” Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Benson stated, in com- 
menting on this report, “needs to be judged 
both in light of our increasing population 
and the marked downward adjustment in 
production of hogs. Currently, marketing 
estimates indicate that the effect of the in- 
crease in cattle marketing on the nation’s 
meat supply in 1953 will be almost wholly 
offset by reduced output of pork.” 

Hogs on farms Jan. 1, 1953 were down 
14 per cent and breeding intentions for the 
1953 spring pig crop are reported to be 
down 13 per cent. Thus, meat production 
in 1953 may not be much different from 
last year. However, much depends on 
weather and feed conditions in 1953. The 
number of grazing animal units in the coun- 
try increased about four per cent during 
1952 and is six per cent under the all-time 
high in 1943. A continuation of the drought 
situation in the Great Plains states would 
result in further liquidation, thus increasing 
slaughter. On the other hand, if ranges and 
pastures in the Southwest regain average or 
better condition, there will be a demand to 
restock in areas where cattle have been 
moved out during the last two years. 


WHITMOYER SCHOOLS 
Plans for its 55th poultry health and 
nutrition school have been announced by 
Whitmoyer Laboratories, Inc., Myerstown, 
Pa. Sessions will be held there May 18-20. 


Strong-Scott Holds Sales Clinic 


Expanded and intensified sales activities 
are planned by Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., Min- 
neapolis, the company revealed at its recent 
two-day sales clinic. The meeting, attended 
by Strong-Scott’s entire national sales staff, 
was held at the firm’s general offices. 

President L. S. Strong discussed the com- 
pany’s general sales policies, with Secretary 
R. R. Strong covering trends and changes 
in the milling industry. Sales Manager C. 
R. Veeck spoke on new sales techniques. 
Advertising and promotion plans were out- 


lined by Sales Promotion Manager L. B. 
Feldman. 

This group photo was taken at the re- 
cent meeting. Shown, left to right, are: first 
row—J. A. Rist Jr., H. A. French, G. A. 
Carlson, A. J. Dury, Robert Ralph, and 
Mr. Feldman; middle row—O. K. Fredrik- 
son, President Strong, Carl Thomer, Secre- 
tary Strong, J. H. Harders, and Mr. Veeck; 
back—B. A. Hollen, Vice President A. W. 
Strong Jr., E. Orvis, D. A. Hamilton, H. 
L. Kell, H. L. Larsen, and H. G. Swanson. 
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BRANDS 4 HEAD START wirk 


BAG 


FULPRINT BAGS give your brand added sales appeal. 


FULPRINT’S rainbow-bright fashionable patterns, sell 
customers on sight. These quality Cotton Bags pro- 


vide your customers with colorfast sewing material, 


in patterns they’d buy at the piece goods counter. 


FULPRINT BAGS give YOU a container that’s better 


looking — stronger, and most important —a con- 


tainer that sells your products! Get the complete 


FULPRINT story from your nearest Fulton Branch. 


customer’s 


ATLANTA e ST. LOUIS e NEW ORLEANS e DALLAS « LOS ANGELES e DENVER e MINNEAPOLIS 
KANSAS CITY, KANS. e NEW YORK CITY e SAN FRANCISCO e PHOENIX e WINTER HAVEN, FLA. 
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@ A visit to each customer once a 
week has boosted sales volume by more 
than 50 per cent at Newport News 
Feed Co. in Newport News, Va. 
Under orders from Manager D. J. 
Mayo, a skilled salesman makes daily 
trips, looking over farmers’ livestock, 
inquiring about growth rates and pro- 
duction, scrutinizing housing and heat- 
ing, and checking the records which 
the firm has persuaded customers to 
keep. 

“Until last year, we called on the 
farmer no more than twice a month,” 
Manager Mayo stated. “Since increas- 
ing our visits to one per week, we are 


“The concern we show for the 
flocks and herds of customers, the 
advice and help we give bring us an 
inestimable amount of good will,” the 
dealer asserted. “Patrons look forward 
to our salesman’s call. If they have to 
be away at the time, they always leave 
their order for him. 

“Whenever they have troubles, they 
turn to us first as a matter of course. 
This help means more to them than 
cut-rate feed prices.” 

Mr. Mayo recalled a farmer who was 
worried about the poor appetite of his 
calves. The salesman diagnosed the 
trouble as unpalatable rations and 


Ace Salesman Scores 


Virginia Farmers Welcome His Visits 


in closer contact with the customer, his 
problems, and his needs. This is largely 
responsible for the tremendous _busi- 
ness gains we have enjoyed.” 

The salesman who makes the firm’s 
calls is specially trained in animal nu- 
trition matters and on every other visit 
to a. patron is accompanied by a feed 
supplier’s salesman. Little escapes the 
notice of the two men. General health 
of livestock is assessed, disease symp- 
toms sought, effects of poor feeding 
recorded, and instruction is given in 
litter use, ventilation, housing, proper 
heating, avoidance of overexposure, 
proper watering, and feeding troughs. 
Special services are provided whenever 
necessary and are rendered promptly. 


sweetened their bran supply with mo- 
lasses. The problem was promptly 
solved. In another case, a farmer lost 
two cows to disease. Newport News 
Feed Co. was unfamiliar with the dis- 
ease symptoms and promptly called in 


LARGE and small-volume or- 
ders receive equal, careful 
attention at Newport News 
Feed ‘Co., Newport News, 
Va. Manager D. J. Mayo is 
shown, right, pointing out 


advantages of a special feed 
to a customer. A skilled out- 
side salesman is responsible 
for bringing in many such 
customers to the busy store. 
He's a popular figure in the 
firm's trading area. 


a veterinarian at its own expense. 

“Any service of this kind is long re- 
membered by the customer and pays 
off eventually in sales,’ Mr. Mayo 
claimed. “Our mounting receipts are 
proof of this.” 


Established in 1928, Newport News 
Feed Co. does half a million dollars’ 
gross business each year in feeds alone. 
Half of the feed sales total is credited 
to poultry rations, 25 per cent to beef 
and dairy cattle types, 10 per cent 
apiece to rabbit and sow feeds, and the 
remaining five per cent to miscellan- 
eous, dog, horse, and wild bird 
formulas. 


With business in five counties on the 
peninsula, the firm has registered a 
25 per cent gain lately in broiler and 
laying mashes. This rise is credited 
directly to the once-a-week visit policy. 
Averaging 25 calls a day, the outside 
salesman provides notebooks in which 
customers are asked to record feed 
consumption, feed used, production of 
livestock, appearance, and signs or 
symptoms of disease. These records are 
examined on each visit, brought to the 
attention of the supplier’s nutritionist 
on his bi-monthly call, and action 
taken as needed. 


“One of our most gratifying and 
steady sales increases has been regis- 
tered in rabbit feed,” Mr. Mayo said. 
He added that everything was being 
done to encourage the trend to ex- 
panded volume. 

At rabbit shows in Richmond, spon- 
sored by the Atlantic Rural Exposition, 
Newport News Feed Co. has furnished 
rabbit feed worth $50. At the local 
show, sponsored by the Virginia Pen- 
insula Rabbit Growers association, it 
has furnished 200 pounds of rabbit 
feed that cost approximately $10. 


At local dog shows, the firm supplies 
approximately 300 pounds of dog feed 
that amounts to about $30. It also 
offers prizes in different classes. When 
the local riding academy puts on its 
yearly horse show, Newport News 
Feed Co. offers a prize cup to a winner 
in one of the classes. 

“We find this form of promotion 
far more satisfactory from the stand- 
point of increased business and good 
will than newspaper advertising,” Mr. 
Mayo explained. “It proves our inter- 
est in the customers’ hobbies and activi- 
tivities, stamps our name in their minds 


(Concluded on page 83) 
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INCREASE 


Cob Crusher for making 
Poultry Litter 


DEPENDABLE MILL EQUIPMENT i 


They give you top service and economy! 


Corn Cutter and Grader 
with Aspirator WY, to 5 tons 


UR PROFITS with 


Grain Blower 
& Exhaust Fon 


Vertical Feed Mixer heller with blowers 


grain and cobs 


Forced Air Carloader 
with motor or belt drive 


Pitless Corn Sheller ‘Scalper with or 


Magnetic 
protects mill 


Choin Drag i uble and 
single 


Electric Truck Hoist Model ‘Mi’ Hammermill Attrition Mill Blowers 
with direc 


cuts handling costs 


Wide 


onnected motor for any size plant at Hammermill 


Grain Feeder 


We will gladly ship you any Kelly 
Duplex machine on approval. If 
it is not completely satisfactory, 
you are free to return it within 
30 days after arrival at destina- 
tion, by prepaid freight, for re- 
fund of full purchase price. In 
addition, each Kelly Duplex is 
guaranteed against defects in 
material and workmanship for 
90 days. 


NAME 


FIRM 


CITY. 


Model 
Vertical Serev : 
Cob Crusher 

Corn Cutter Grader 
[J Electric Truck Hoist 
(J Corn Sheller w 
Regular Corn 
Pitless Corn SI 
(J Magnetic Separator 
Forced Air Gorloader 
Gorn Sealper. 

LJ Chain Drag 

Attrition Mill slower 


Corn Regulator 


(Groin: Feeder 


Blower 


Complete Line Catalog 


Bechinery 
without Gir cleaner 
onc 
Feed 
The Duplex Mill & Manufacturing Check Hore! 
= Company Springhetd, Ohio 
Yes, I’m interested in the KELLY ou [7] Verticat Feed ixer 
checked at the right. Please send me ful information Model Hammermill 
on these machines without any obligations : 
| 
No Obligation = = 


The Mayer Grain Co. operates 5 elevators 
in northern Indiana. Each is located in a 


different town and is expected to produce As Mr. Eikenberry states, the om 
its share of the company’s STANDARD brand nance required has been a 
feeds — as well as handle all custom mixing minor adjustment on the thre@ gig 
work in its area. As each elevator needs only chines. When really needed, fie 
1 or 2 mixers, the problem was to find a Duplex Mixers delivered by produc 


} machine that would do a good job with little | ume double their rated capacities —, 


or no maintenance — yet one with enough helping Mayer turn out customers quicker Ss 
extra capacity to help out in rush seasons. Even under these conditions, the Kelly Du: 


Eight years ago, Mayer purchased their plex did a fast, thorough mixing job. 


‘ first Kelly Duplex Mixer. It so completely We're sure the Kelly Duplex Mixer can 
solved their problem that they began to handle your problems just as well. For full 
. standardize on them. Now, they have 8 _ details, check and mail the card today! 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


FIRST CLASS 
PERMIT NO. 72 
(Sec. 34.9 P.L.&R.) 


BUSINESS REPLY CARD 


4 No postage necessary if mailed in the United States 


7c—Postage Will Be Paid By— 


THE DUPLEX MILL & MANUFACTURING CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


8 


MAI 


occasional 


a, 


oupLex 


VERTICAL 2 
FEED 


KELLY DUPLEX FEED MIXER 


Made in 6 models—!2 to 5 
ton capacities —to handle 
any requirement. 


KELLY DUPLEX BAGGING SCALE 


~The ideal way to combine bagging 
‘ai weighing operations. Eliminates 
t 


| heavy lifting .. . saves one man’s 
increases capacity .. . de- 
creases operating expense. 


© fen unes ne hay Pus, Capacs? up, two Kelz, ‘ 
two op ese Peas, 25, 
fast Ons) wits Com, ‘Steg 5 than 4, 
er me th two stay" : 
| 
3 i 
Kelly Duplex Mixers — enough to 
entire mixing volume in all > 
e Kelly 
q 
bh 
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by 
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oultry for Local Meat Markets 


It’s Profitable Sideline for Illinois Firm 


@ Live poultry still is in demand at 
Joliet, Ill., according to Matt Kucharz, 
owner of Collins Street Poultry & Feed 
in the city of 50,000, which is located 
25 miles southwest of Chicago. Pur- 
chasers have indicated to Mr. Kucharz 
that they've not all been converted to 
buying oven-ready birds. 

Feed Retailer Kucharz also does a 
substantial business supplying poultry 
in quantity to local meat markets. But, 
as in the feed end of his operation, he 
prefers to deal directly with the con- 
sumer. 


The interior of the Collins street 
store is, by necessity, crowded. Tiers 
of cages hold the firm’s poultry stock, 
chickens, geese, and turkeys, and the 
congestion is heavy during the holiday 
season. 


“Live birds are a lot of trouble in a 
retail feed store,” Mr. Kucharz admit- 
ted. “To begin with, they take up a 
lot of space and require a good deal 
of care. They make a lot of noise, too, 
for they're a sociable and excitable lot. 
But they move fast and their popular- 
ity, it seems to me, makes up for the 
inconvenience they cause.” 


Dressed poultry and eggs are in good 
demand, too, and the Joliet dealer has 
installed a regular commercial meat 
counter in his place of business to hold 
packaged orders for customers. Birds 
ordered are dressed in a rear room of 
the store and the patron can be sure 
that the turkey or chicken he buys there 
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SUPPLYING the poultry re- 
quirements of several Joliet, 
Ill., meat markets is a prof- 
itable sideline to feed for 
Collins Street Poultry & Feed 
in the busy Illinois industrial 
center. Owner Matt Kucharz, 
shown here, handles chickens, 
geese, and turkeys the year 
around, with an especially 
heavy volume in poultry main- 
tained during the pre-Thanks- 
giving and pre-Christmas 
periods. 


is really fresh. 


Feed sales are a logical companion 
operation and the business is steady. 
Many of the local raisers of poultry 
have gotten into the habit of buying 
their feed supplies at the store after 
delivering birds to Mr. Kucharz. 


“It saves them an extra trip,” Mr. 
Kucharz explained. “And the business 
tie-up is a natural one. I oblige them 
by buying their poultry and they, in 
turn, return the favor by purchasing 
feed at my place. Here it is obvious 
that poultry and feed are allied busi- 
ness lines.” 


The brands of feed carried are Arcady 
and Ro-Meal. No milling is done, for 
the space in the store is limited and the 
owner feels that his present operations 
are sufficient. Sidelines of interest to 
the poultryman also are carried, such 
as Stonemo poultry grit and Gland-O- 


By LAWRENCE D. DELANY 
Photos by The Feed Bag 


Lac remedies. 


A few other lines have been added 
in the three years that the firm has been 
in operation, all at the request of cus- 
tomers. Some insecticides are carried 
for plant use. Mr. Kucharz handles 
purchases and sales of some hay and 
straw in season. 


Delivery service is offered on feed, 
using the one truck owned by the com- 
pany. No regular routes are followed; 
delivery is made upon order. During 
rush periods, the Joliet dealer makes up 
temporary route lists to save on time 
and gas. Radius of residence for cus- 
tomers is about 20 miles. 


Business policy of the firm is straight 
cash. Mr. Kucharz believes that a cash 
business is the only sound one. 


“Tve seen a lot of businessmen in 
my time go on the rocks because of 
loose credit policies,” he stated flatly. 
“It’s best to avoid the whole problem 
if possible. Once you start out on that 
limb, you can’t seem to help going 
farther. And finally the limb will 
break. 


“IT don’t lay down that rule for all 
types of business. There are many 
large firms and manufacturing com- 
panies which have enough in reserve 
funds to write off any losses they might 
suffer but for a small retail operator 
like myself, straight cash is best. The 
customer can afford it too. These are 
fairly good times for agriculture. My 
customers adapt readily to my method 
ot doing business and I think they re- 
spect me more and think better of my 
business because of it.” 


Little advertising is done by the firm. 
Mr. Kucharz has built up his trade 
through personal selling and finds it 
adequate. No amount of printed mat- 
ter, he believes, can make up for face- 
to-face sales talk. 


For the most part, Collins Street 
Poultry & Feed is a one-man operation. 
It is a brisk business and keeps the 
owner running but he is used to hard 
work. During rush periods, one or two 
part-time employes are hired. 


(Concluded on page 38) 
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“We grind 1800 tons of alfalfa with one set of 


CAL 


HARD FACED HAMMERS” 


says Jerry Strootman, 
Manager, Rural Dehydrators, 
Bird Island, Minnesota 


“WE RUN 24 HOURS A DAY, 


6 days a week, and steady production 
is mighty important to us,” says Mr. 
- Strootman. 

“With our old hammers, we had to 
stop and turn corners every three days. 
With Pacal Hard Faced Hammers, it’s 
only once a month. . . the best hammers 
we have ever used!” 


Pacal Hard Faced Hammers and Hammer Clusters* will outperform 
all others in your hammermill. Let us quote you—send your mill 
ee to Dept. HG-43 


*U. S. Patent No. 2607538 


PAPER CALMENSON & CO. 


me COUNTY ROAD B AND WALNUT ST., ADJOINING HIGHWAY 36 
\ ST. PAUL 8, MINNESOTA, PHONE NE. 9456 
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Chemurgy Raises Living Standards 


Feed Progress Helps Americans Eat Better 


@ The economy of our country and the 
well-being of its people have been en- 
hanced through chemurgy. By bring- 
ing the farm and factory—or agri- 
culture and industry—closer to each 
other, much has been accomplished 
and a great deal more can be accom- 
plished. 

The commercial or formula feed 
industry has made great progress in 
the past two decades. The industry has 
made definite contributions to our 
national economy by making the pro- 
duction of meat, milk, eggs, and fiber 
more efficient. It has established itself 
as an essential industry by taking the 
many discoveries of science and apply- 
ing them daily to the production of 
human foods. 

The formula feed industry affords a 
ready market for American products, 
mostly from the -farm, worth better 
than two billion dollars. It is a poten- 
tial market for many new products 
that may be developed from American 
farms, forests, waters, and manufac- 
turing processes. The industry is al- 
ways on the lookout for new products 
which will either improve feeds 
through better nutrition or supply 
some essential nutrient at less cost. 

If our rapidly increasing population 
is to enjoy our present standard of 
living, food production will have to be 
greatly increased. Since the land area 
capable of food production cannot be 
materially increased, expansion of food 
production must of necessity come 
largely through greater efficiency— 
more production per acre and more 
meat, milk, eggs, and fiber per unit 
of feed consumed. The feed industry 
is eager and ready to do its part to 
accomplish these objectives. However, 
it will have to have the cooperation of 
science and industry in the form of 
new and improved products to achieve 
the goal. 

Proteins, or more specifically amino 
acids, are important in efficient feed- 
ing. A great deal of progress has been 
made in the proper processing of pro- 
tein supplements like soybean meal to 
produce meals of maximum nutritive 
value. However, additional work is 
needed because not all meals currently 
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By DR. R. M. BETHKE 
Ralston Purina Co. 


produced are of equal feeding value— 
especially for monogastric animals like 
swine and poultry. Progress has also 
been made in the production of cot- 
tonseed meal of improved feeding 
value and lowered free gossopol con- 


DR. R. M. BETHKE 


tent. Here again, a great deal more 
work needs to be done before the 
overall problems are solved. 

If the formula feed industry is to 
expand its manufacture of feeds, the 
production of protein supplements or 
their equivalent will have to be in- 
creased. Over the past two decades, 
the increase in protein supplements 
has been primarily due to the great 
expansion in soybean meal. The other 
main oil seed meals (linseed and cot- 
tonseed) have remained almost con- 
stant except for yearly production fluc- 
tuations. Indications are that there will 
be no material expansion in either flax 


How Chemurgy 


... has helped improve the American 
diet through the development of bet- 
ter feeds was described by Dr. Bethke, 
a Purina vice president, at the recent 
annual meeting of the National Farm 
Chemurgic Council. 


or cottonseed production in the future. 
There are also limitations to the ex- 
pansion of soybeans. Accordingly, the 
industry must look to other possible 
protein sources. Possibilities might be 
safflower and sunflower. Some work 
on these has been done. The meals of 
these seeds could be used in certain 
feeds or feeding operations. However, 
more work needs to be done on the 
ecological and agronomic possibilities 
of these two potential crops. Likewise, 
processing procedures of the seeds as 
they might affect feeding value need 
consideration. 

The use of urea as a partial replace- 
ment for protein supplements in rum- 
inant feeds has come into rather ex- 
tensive use in the past several years. 
In fact, the feed industry would not 
have been able to manufacture the 
amount of feed it did in the past sev- 
eral years had it not been for urea. 
.The industry, in my estimation, will 
expand the use of urea and closely 
related nitrogen compounds in the fu- 
ture. The rate and extent of use will 
depend on availability, economy, and 
safety. 

Work within recent years has shown 
that ammoniated molasses and ammo- 
niated citrus pulp have good possibili- 
ties in ruminant feeding. Very recently 
the commercial production of an am- 
moniated molasses was announced. 
More research and development 
thought needs to be given to these 
possible fields. 

As new information on the nutrient 
needs of various species for optimum 
performance is made available, the im- 
portance of certain amino acids in 
practical feed formulation is highlight- 
ed. Methionine is now being produced 
commercially and is available to the 
feed trade. Attention needs to be given 
to other essential amino acids, like 
lysine, arginine, etc., which might be 
limiting factors under certain practical 
conditions. 

The possibilities of developing uni- 
form feed products from vegetable 
and fruit wastes incident to harvesting, 
canning, and processing presents a 
real challenge. Certain of these prod- 
ucts have found use in the feed in- 
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dustry in certain areas. One of the difficul- 
ties that confronts the feed industry in the 
use of such products is their seasonal avail- 
ability and variation in composition. Current 
transportation costs also restrict their use 
largely to the point of origin. These waste 
products should be looked at as possible 
raw material for the production of chemical 
compounds or products which might have 
application in manufacturing or processing 
industries. 

The offal and current wastes in connec- 
tion with the slaughter of animals and proc- 
essing of meats should not be overlooked. 
Much progress has been made in this field 
but there still are offal which present many 
possibilities. 

Each year, the feed industry uses large 
amounts of cane and beet molasses. These 
products when properly priced have an 
important place in the industry. More at- 
tention should be given to the production 
of molasses from citrus fruits. Also, there 
is the possibility of molasses from wood. 

Within recent years, a great deal of at- 
tention has been given to the production 
and use of plant pigments in the feed in- 
dustry. Carotene as a source of vitamin A 
and xanthophyll, although not possessing 
any nutritive properties, has a definite place 
in the feeding of broilers by imparting a 
yellow color to the shanks and skin of the 
birds—making them more acceptable to 
processors and consumers. The importance 
that is being attached to chlorophyllin, you 
are well aware of. It is possible that other 
chemical products found in plant tissues, 
including water soluble vitamins, might be 
isolated or concentrated and used directly 
or indirectly by various industries. For ex- 
ample, who would have thought of using 
oat hulls or corn cobs for the production 
of a certain basic chemical—which is now 
used extensively in the chemical industry 
for the production of plastics, etc., and 
even coccidiostats—25 years ago. 

The feed industry is currently using many 
hundreds of tons of products yearly—worth 
many million dollars — which are either 
primary or secondary products of fermenta- 
tion in which either bacteria, molds, or 
yeasts were used as the active synthesizing 
agent. These products include brewery and 
distillers byproducts as well as several water 
soluble vitamins and antibiotics. The pos- 
sibilities of extending this field to currently 
unknown antibiotics, vitamins, or other fac- 
tors or products which might have a place 
in the feed industry is unlimited, in my 
judgment. 

Recently considerable attention has been 
given to the possibilities of surfactants in 
animal feeding. To my knowledge, these 
materials are not at present used in formula 
feeds. However, there is always the chance 
for the development of a product which 
does have practical application. 

The value of yeast as a source of many 
essential nutrients has been recognized for 
a long time. The reason that not more yeast 
is used in the feed industry is one of price 
and supply. At present it is possible to 
supply the known essential nutrients of 
yeast more economically from other sources. 
Also, the limited supply for feed use has 
not allowed feed manufacturers to adopt a 
wide use of the product even though price 
at times might have warranted its use. It 
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Meet the “class of °53° of Chase Bag 
Co., Chicago. The group was photographed 
at the firm’s annual managers’ and sales 
managers’ meeting held in the Windy City 
recently. 

Here’s who's who in the picture, left to 
right: 

First row—A. H. Nuhn, W. N. Brock, 
R. N. Conners, F. H. Ludington, E. K. 
Ludington Jr., C. S. Sheldon, and K. H. 
Stevens. Second row—R. V. Bradley, W. 
J. Wilks, J. A. Brewster, W. C. Holliday, 
J. R. Hale, F. E. Hall, J. W. Wells, W. J. 
Newhouse, H. B. Rue, R. H. Ayers, J. C. 
Washburne, G. H. Christian, R. F. Norcott, 
E. S. Elgin, E. E. Foster, and J. P. Widlar. 

Third row—J. H. Counce, F. E. Gross, 
R. R. Koch, P. E. Wright, R. H. Farnham, 
R. J. Stevens, J. P. Grady, C. R. Decker 


is my opinion that greater use would be 
made of dried yeast if the supply problem 
and price were more favorable. 


There is also the possibility for the de- 
velopment of products from root crops such 
as sweet and Irish potatoes, carrots, etc., 
which might have a direct or indirect feed 
use. Also, we should not overlook the pos- 
sibilities of using plant life, such as algae, 
in our waters as factories for the production 
of protein, vitamins or other nutrients es- 
sential in the feeding of our animal popu- 
lation. 


As an overall agricultural problem, a 
great deal of work and attention needs to 
be given to the possible greater use of agri- 
cultural residues such as straws, stovers, 
poor quality grasses, corn cobs, cottonseed 
hulls, etc., in the feeding of ruminants. 
Materials of this type always will be with us 
and the more feeding value that can be 
obtained out of such materials by processing 
or by using them with feeds or products 
that will enhance their values, the sounder 
agriculture and our economy will become. 

The feed industry is a ready market for 
many potential products from our farms, 
waters, forests, and manufacturing processes. 
that the innustry is always on the alert for 
products which can be used to improve the 
efficiency and economy of formula feeds. 
And that the industry is looking to chemur- 
gy to help attain its objective of still more 
efficient production of meat, milk, eggs, 
and fiber for our growing population. 


x = ~» 


Jr., F. H. Rhoden, F. J. Miller, H. C. Han- 
cock, A. M. Kirkpatrick, and A. A. Glatz. 
Fourth row—-A. W. Lane, A. C. Ogden, 
H. E. Dennie, J. P. Falconer, J. A. White 
Jr., G. N. Burns, J. A. Sutherlin, P. L. 
Ullman, J. D. Cramer, and C. T. Crandell. 


— Poultry 


(Continued from page 35) 


“TI don’t mind hard work myself,” the 
dealer commented, “and I do believe that 
one of the marks of a good business is the 
way it keeps labor costs down. Further- 
more, the more the dealer does himself, the 
better contact he has with his business and 
his customers.” 

Cutting overhead is a constant concern 
of Mr. Kucharz. He feels that competition 
is becoming keener in both the feed and 
poultry businesses and that a dealer must 
be alert to the small costs which whittle 
away profits. 

Mr. Kucharz founded his business in 
1949. Home of the company is a two-story 
frame building in a mixed residential and 
business section of Joliet. Only the first 
floor is used for business operations. The 
second story is a private home. Because of 
its location, the store has no rail siding but 
does have a sizable truck and car loading 
platform in the back. 


The Joliet dealer plans all his operations 
carefully and keeps a keen eye on the profit 
margins of each article sold. His volume 
has increased steadily since his first year of 
business and he intends to keep it moving 
up through careful attention to sales and 
overhead. 


Offer Formulas for Using 
Cotton Burrs in Rations 


Cotton burrs, formerly waste material, 
now are being fed successfully to cattle, 
according to Leo Potishman, president of 
Vit-A-Way, Inc., Fort Worth. He reported 
use of the burrs by J. S. Triplett, Amarillo, 
Tex., cattleman, for roughage. 

Vit-A-Way has developed a feed fomula, 
E-101, which incorporates cotton burrs in 
a beef ration. For complete details on the 
formula, circle No. 13 on the Reader Serv- 
ice card. 
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Chase Managers Meet in Chicago 
4 
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26% of Turkey Disease Losses Are Due To Blackhead“ 
Now, BLACKHEAD Can Be Prevented At Low Cost 


These Questions and Answers 
Show How Your Turkey Feed 
Users Can Prevent Loss Due 
To Blackhead Disease 


Q. What is blackhead? 


A. Blackhead is an acute turkey disease 
caused by a protozoan parasite. It often 
results in high death loss and marked 
weight loss in surviving birds. 


Q. What are the symptoms of black- 
head? 


A. The main symptom is sulfur-colored 
diarrhea. Affected birds also show the usual 
signs of sickness—lack of appetite, droop- 
ing wings, etc—but sulfur-colored drop- 
pings are the definite symptom. 


Q. How damaging is blackhead in 
turkeys? 

A. Mortality of 50% is not uncommon in 
uncontrolled outbreaks. Loss of weight and 
condition can be just as damaging. Since 
the disease usually strikes during the range 
period or later, the birds are of more value 
and losses can run very high. 


Q. What, is Histostat? 


A. Dr. Salsbury’s Histostat Soluble is the 
most effective, economical preventive for 
blackhead. It is a compound in soluble- 
powder form for mixing in feed or water. 


Q. Will Histostat consistently prevent 
blackhead? 


A. Yes, if the proper dosage level is main- 
tained in the feed or water continuously. 


Good management and sanitation are im~ 


portant even when Histostat is given. 


Q. How can the “proper dosage level” 
be maintained? 


A. By giving Histostat in the mash at 2 
pounds per ton of total feed consumed; or 
by giving it in all available drinking water 
at 1 pound per 160 gallons. 


Q. When should Histostat medication 
be started and how long should it be 
continued? 


A. Under ordinary circumstances, Histostat 
preventive medication should be started 
not later than when the poults are placed 
on the range. (If conditions indicate the 
need for blackhead prevention in the brood- 
er house, Histostat should be started earli- 
er.) The medication should then be con- 
tinuous until all danger of blackhead is past. 


Q. Can Histostat be fed in mash while 
other feed or grains are being fed? 


A. Yes. Palatable Histostat can be used in 
a mash/grain feeding system as long as the 
dosage level is maintained at 2 pounds per 
ton of total feed consumed. 


Q. Can other medications be given to 
turkeys consuming Histostat? 


A. Yes, Histostat is compatible with any of 
the drugs commonly used in turkey-raising, 
with the exception of other arsenicals. It 
should not be given with the latter since 
this would interfere with correct dosage. 


Q. Is Histostat a safe drug, particular- 
ly for breeding flocks? 


A. Yes, Histostat, properly used, is definite- 
ly safe. It has been used on thousands of 
birds, both before and during the laying 
season, and no ill effects on production or 
fertility have been observed. 


Q. Does Histostat have any effect on 
the growth of turkeys? 


A. Yes, Histostat actually stimulates growth 
in poults. Highly palatable Histostat tends 
to keep birds eating and drinking more. 


Q. Has Histostat been used widely 
under actual farm conditions? 


A. Yes. For the last 2 years, Histostat has 
been used in thousands of flocks under all 
conditions. 


Important News! 


HISTOSTAT PRICES 
REDUCED 


Yes, Histostat prices have been greatly 
reduced. Increased volume and pro- 
duction economies have made lower 
prices possible. So, now you can pro- 
vide an effective, economical blackhead 
prevention program to your turkey 
feed customers and gain a big plus 
feed sales advantage. 


Q. Can one wait ’til blackhead ap- 
pears before treating with Histostat? 


A. The turkey-raiser cannot expect to have 
real success with a preventive if he waits 
‘til the disease has broken out in his flock. 
When blackhead symptoms appear, those 
birds showing signs have been infected 10 
to 15 days. During this time, they have 
infected other birds which will show symp- 
toms later. 


However, Histostat should be immediate- 


ly used in such cases to help prevent the 
spread of blackhead to healthy birds. 


Q. Will Histostat cure blackhead? 


A. No, Histostat cannot cure birds after 
they have become heavily infected with the 
blackhead parasites. Histostat is a preven- 
tive and should be used as such. 


Q. Can blackhead occur in Histostat 
treated turkeys after the medication 
is withdrawn? 

A. Yes. There is no immunity to blackhead; 


therefore, if Histostat is withdrawn, the 
birds are no longer protected. 


Q. Does any resistance or tolerance 
to Histostat build up in the birds, thus 
requiring higher dosages? 

A. No. 


Q. Can Histostat be processed into 
pellets or crumbles? 


A. Yes. These processes do not alter either 
the blackhead-preventive or growth-stimu- 
lating properties of Histostat. 


Q. How much Histostat is required 
for a complete prevention program? 
A. About 50 pounds of Histostat per 1,000 
turkeys is required from an early age period 


through 24 weeks, on a feed-medication 
basis. 


Q. What is the cost of a Histostat 
prevention program? 

A. Only a few cents a bird. Two birds saved 
out of 100 will pay for the entire program. 


Q. Why is Histostat the product of 
choice for blackhead prevention? 


A. 1. Because Histostat has been widely 
used under actual farm conditions 
and is proved “the best bet to beat 
blackhead.” 

2. Because it is palatable—turkeys take 
to it. 

3. Because Histostat is easy to give in 
feed or water. 

4. Because Histostat stimulates growth 
in poults at the same time as ‘t pre- 
vents blackhead. 

5. Because Histostat has no ill effect on 
breeder egg production or fertility. 

6. Because Histostat is compatible with 
other medications commonly used in 
turkey-raising. 

7. Because Histostat can be used under 
any feeding plan. 

8. Because Histostat is the most effec- 
tive, economical preventive. 


We have tried to answer the most important 
questions received concerning Dr. Salsbury’s 
Histostat. If you have other questions, 
please write us . . . or send for informative 
booklet on blackhead prevention. 


(1) MINNESOTA TURKEYS, DEATH LOSSES, 1951 


DR. SALSBURY’S LABORATORIES, Charles City, lowa 
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Whatever type of bag 
you prefer, 
Chase can supply your needs. 


over 100 years of know-how 
...your assurance 


of a quality package. 


GENERAL SALES OFFICES 309 W. JACKSON BOULEVARD 
CHICAGO 46, ILLINOIS 


30 BRANCHES AND SALES OFFICES STRATEGICALLY LOCATED 
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B. W. Fairbanks 


Feed Nutrition Digest 
By C. W. SIEVERT and Dr. B. W. FAIRBANKS 


These abstracts and digests of timely research works are prepared exclusively 
for The Feed Bag by C. W. Sievert, prominent feed consultant, and Dr. B. W. 
Fairbanks, nationally known animal nutritionist. Comments concerning the com- 
mercial importance and significance of the work are an unusual feature. Opinions 
expressed are those of the writers and are not necessarily shared by the publishers. 


C. W. Sievert 


Title: Fish Meal and the Response of Chicks 
to Antibiotics. 

Authors: H. D. Branion and D. C. Hill 
(Ontario Agricultural College). 
Publication: Poultry Science, Vol. 32 (Janu- 
ary, 1953) pp. 151-58. 

Digest: These good nutrition workers have 
boiled down their findings to a very few 
sentences, which we quote: 

“The per cent growth response of chicks 
to procaine penicillin is lower if fish’ meal 
is included in the diet but average growth 
is greater. 

“Fish meal contains an unknown growth 

factor or factors.” 
Comment: In this article, the authors pro- 
vide an unusually good review of the liter- 
ature regarding the interrelationship of anti- 
biotics and several feed ingredients com- 
monly used. 

Fish meal, meat scrap, milk products, and 
all-plant rations, with and without added 
antibiotics, are reviewed. The article lists 
71 references. 

We want to pay tribute to the fine nutri- 
tion work Dr. Branion is doing in Guelph 
—as head of the nutrition department in 
his college, as editor of Poultry Science, 
and as an investigator and experimentor in 
nutrition. And besides that, he is an ex- 
cellent teacher—a real professor! 

* * 
Title: The Effect of Penicillin on Early 
Mortality and Growth in Poults. 
Authors: J. A. Harper and W. E. Babcock 
(Oregon State College). 
Publication: Poultry Science, Vol. 32 (Janu- 
ary, 1953) pp. 179-80. 
Digest: In the experiments reported in this 
paper, it is shown that the addition of four 
grams of crystalline procaine penicillin per 
ton of turkey starting ration resulted in a 
lower mortality than on the same ration 
containing no antibiotic. The authors refer 
especially to mortality during the first two 
weeks, starting about the fourth day reach 
a peak at eight days and are generally over 
by the twelfth day. This is mortality that 
is not related to specific infections. 

Withholding feed and water for 0, 24, 
and 48 hours was studied; the mortality 
rate increased as feed was withheld. In some 
of the work, Beltsville whites were used, 
and broad-breasted bronzes in the remainder. 

“The results indicate the desirability of 
including an antibiotic in poult starting 
diets to decrease mortality from non-specific 
causes as well as for growth-promoting 
effects..” 

Comment: Here is experimental evidence 
that the inclusion of procaine penicillin in a 
turkey starter is beneficial in lowering mor- 
tality as well as in increasing growth. Put- 
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ting the antibiotic in the feed was more 


effective than giving it to the birds orally. 


Title: The Carotene Requirements for Re- 
production in Guernsey Cattle. 

Authors: M. Ronning, E. R. Berousek, A. 
H. Kuhlman, and W. D. Gallup (Oklahoma 
A & M). 

Publication: Journal of Dairy Science, Vol. 
36 (January, 1953) pp. 52-56. 

Digest: This paper presents results on an 
eight-year study relative to carotene require- 
ments for Guernsey cows. Carotene levels 
from 30 to 150 gamma per pound of weight 
were investigated. Seventy-two gestations 
were involved. 

“From the results of this trial, it appears 

that the minimum safe level of carotene 
intake for successful reproduction in Guern- 
sey cattle is 90 gamma per pound of body 
weight daily. In order to decrease the haz- 
ard of abortions and on the basis of other 
indications which are now under study, it 
appears desirable to insure this level of in- 
take during the entire gestation period. No 
definite relationship appeared to exist be- 
tween the level of carotene intake and the 
conception rate as measured by services per 
conception.” 
Comment: The National Research Council 
has suggested 60 micrograms (gamma) of 
carotene per pound of body weight for 
maintenance with an additional daily allow- 
ance of 30 milligrams (30,000 micrograms) 
per cow during the last two to three months 
of gestation period. 

Guernsey cattle are not noted for their 
ability to convert carotene into vitamin A; 
at least there is evidence that their milk 
contains relatively less vitamin A than does 
less highly pigmented milk. It is reasonable, 
therefore, that this breed needs more caro- 
tene in order to produce enough usable 
vitamin A for reproduction. In any event, 
feed makers can keep in mind that when 
their dairy feed is fed to Guerneys a little 
more importance should be placed on feed- 
ing good quality hay. The hay is the usual 
source of carotene. Don’t forget—you can 
bolster it up by feeding some dehydrated 
alfalfa meal. 

Title: Evaluation of Vitamin Requirement 
Data. 
Author: H. J. Almquist (Grange Co.). 
Publication: Poultry Science, Vol. 32 (Janu- 
uary, 1953), pp. 122-128. 
Digest: The author discusses mathematical 
methods for graphic presentation of growth 
rates and illustrates his evaluations with 
data on vitamin A and vitamin A precur- 
sors and compounds. Some of the things 
he has to say about vitamin A, and the 


requirements of chicks and poults, are of 
interest to feed manufacturers. 

“For most of the carotenes, the rates of 
the conversion processes in which vitamin 
A is a product appear to be very similar, 
while those of cryptoxanthin and of vitamin 
A compounds are probably different and 
higher. 

“A review of all available data indicates 

that the minimum vitamin A requirement 
for growth of the chick is approximately 
1,000 I. U. per pound of diet, while that 
of the poult is approximately 2,300 I. U. 
per pound of diet.” 
Comment: Neither the Vermont Yankee 
nor the Dumb Dutchman are good enough 
mathematicians to comment on Dr. Alm- 
quist’s demonstration on the logarithmic 
method of evaluating growth data—so we 
won't comment on that. But the conclu- 
sions, we feel, are of much interest to feed 
makers. 

National Research Council allowances of 
vitamin A for chicks and poults are 2,000 
I. U. and 4,000 I. U. per pound of ration, 
respectively. These amounts seem to be ap- 
preciably higher than the 1,000 and 2,300 
I. U. per pound of feed as set forth in this 
paper. But keep in mind that the amounts 
suggested by Dr. Almquist are minimum 
amounts and those by N. R. C. contain a 
reasonable factor of safety. (When the new 
N. R. C. allowances are released—in a few 
months—they will not contain a factor of 
safety). So, in our estimation, these two 
sets of recommendations are not far apart 
at all. 

Then, too, remember that vitamin A, its 
precursors, and its compounds are easily 
oxidized or destroyed. The feeds we make 
and sell should have a reasonable “shelf 
life’—they should remain fully potent for 
four to six months. Therefore, such feeds 
need a higher vitamin A content so that 
enough potency remains in the feeds at 
the time they are fed. The smart feed 
manufacturer puts more vitamin A activity 
into his feeds than N. R. C. allowances calf 
for. The smart feeder insists on getting 
fresh feeds. 

* & 
Title: Studies in Duck Nutrition. 5. Bowed 
Legs in Ducks, a Nutritional Disorder. 
Authors: G. F. Heuser and M. L. Scott 
(Cornell University). 
Publication: Poultry Science, Vol. 32 (Janu- 
ary, 1953), pp. 137-143. 
Digest: Pekin ducklings fed practical rations. 
have been observed to develop a leg weak- 
ness, characterized by severe bowing and ar 
ultimate complete crippling of the duck. 
The hock joint is involved in much the 
same manner as the enlarged hock disorder 
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in turkeys, which is prevented by adding 
dried brewers yeast. 

In this report, it is shown that yeast is 
effective because of its available niacin 
content, and evidence is presented that the 
niacin in standard middlings is not as 
available to the duck as that in yeast. We 
quote the summary: 

“1) The bowed leg disorder in ducklings 
raised on wire-mesh floors appears to be 
due to a niacin deficiency and was entirely 
prevented by supplementing the diet with 
5 to 7.5 per cent of dried brewers yeast or 
by adding 10 milligrams of synthetic niacin 
per pound of ration. 

“2) Satisfactory growth was obtained 
with the addition of 3.8 per cent of dried 
brewers yeast or 5 milligrams of synthetic 
niacin per pound of ration. 

3) The niacin present in wheat standard 

middlings appeared to be relatively un- 
available to the duckling as compared with 
synthetic niacin or to that present in dried 
brewers yeast.” 
Comment: In these experiments, the duck- 
lings were grown on wire mesh floors and 
the rations were fed as 9/64-inch pellets. 
Severe leg weakness developed and it was 
not necessary to add cod liver oil to bring 
about the bow-legs, an addition which 
greatly increased the incidence of enlarged 
hock with turkeys. Supplementing the feed 
with alfalfa, dry milk, or whey, or with 
grass juice, did not have any effect. The 
addition of an antibiotic had no effect on 
the bowlegs nor on the growth rate. 

The basal ration assayed 13.6 milligrams 
of niacin per pound of ration. It was neces 
sary to add 10 milligrams to this in the 
form of synthetic niacin, or as derived from 
dried brewers yeast, in order to get normal 
legs on the duck. 

Whether the niacin in other feedstuffs 
is as lacking in availability as that in wheat 
middlings was not determined. 

Title: Maintaining Winter Egg Production 
by the Use of Dim Red Light. 
Author: C. S. Platt (Rutgers University). 
Publication: Poultry Science, Vol. 32 (Janu- 
ary, 1953) pp. 143-45. 
Digest: “During World War II when dim- 
out regulations in New Jersey prevented 
the use of bright lights in poultry houses 
that faced toward the coastline, trials indi- 
cated that exposing fowls all night to the 
rays from 15-watt red bulbs resulted in an 
increased winter egg production. The bulbs 
were centered directly over and 18 inches 
above the perch, spaced four feet apart: 
the perches were 36 inches wide. All parts 
of the roosting area were within 36 inches 
of a red bulb. The light was so dim that 
the fowls did not leave the roosts until 
daybreak, following, in this respect, the 
habits of the birds that did not get any 
artificial light. All birds were fed a standard 
layer mash ad libitum and grain in hoppers 
for one hour in the late afternoon. 

“Later research indicated that red bulbs 
of 10-watt capacity, used for eight hours 
from 8 p.m. to 4 a.m., were as effective as 
all-night light and equally as satisfactory in 
maintaining winter egg production as the 
standard practice of using white light from 
mazda bulbs to provide a 14-hour day.” 
Comment: The author showed, experiment- 
ally, that four hours of dim red light in- 


creased winter egg production appreciably, 
but eight hours was better and fully equal 
to the use of white light from 3 a.m. to 
daylight. Twelve hours of dim red light 


gave no greater response than eight hours. | 


This is the type of information which a 
feed man can use in helping his feeders. 
We put it in not because of its nutritional 
aspect, but because of its value to feed 
manufacturers and their poultry servicemen. 


Arwell Sanitation Meeting 
Is Attended by 160 Men 


One hundred and sixty representatives 
of industrial concerns and units of govern- 
ment attended a special sanitation seminar 
sponsored by Arwell, Inc., Waukegan, IIl., 
on March 20. The meeting was held at 
Chicago’s Sheraton Hotel. 

The sponsoring firm has been active in 
pest control and industrial sanitation for 
more than 25 years. Many of those who 
attended the Chicago seminar are associated 
with companies which Arwell has served. 

Speakers at the seminar included repre- 
sentatives of the food and drug administra- 
tion, the fish and wildlife service, and the 


Chicago board of health. 


Bozis in New Sales Post 
With International Min 


Joseph J. Bozis has been named assistant 
to the feed phosphate department sales man- 
ager of International Minerals & Chemical 
Corp., Chicago, Vice President George W. 
Moyers has announced. Gladwin A. Read 
is the sales manager. 

Mr. Bozis previously served as general 
purchasing agent for Standard Milling Co. 
of Kansas City. In his new capacity, he will 
be responsible for sales correspondence and 
assignments and for general office manage- 
ment. 


Paul Ray Joins Burrus to 
Direct Feed Operations 


New manager of Burrus Feed Mills, Fort 
Worth, is Paul R. Ray, the company has 
announced. Mr. Ray also has been elected 
a vice president of Burrus Mills, Inc., parent 
firm of the feed manufacturer. 

Previously, Mr. Ray managed the soy- 
bean division of A. E. Staley Mfg. Co., 
Decatur, Ill. He will assume his new duties 
at Burrus in mid-May, according to present 
plans. Prior to joining Staley, Mr. Ray was 
an executive in the feed division of Dough- 
boy Industries, Inc., New Richmond, Wis. 

At Burrus, Mr. Ray replaces J. C. Mitchell 
as manager of feed operations. Mr. Mitchell 
continues as executive vice president of 
Burrus Mills, Inc., which is headed by J. P. 


Burrus as president. 


ADM APPOINTMENT 
C. Wallace Anderson has been appointed 
its southwest feed sales supervisor, Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co. of Minneapolis has 
announced. He will headquarter at Kansas 


City. 


Holt Names Walters as Its 
Distributor in Southwest 


Newly appointed southwestern distribu- 
tor for Holt Products Co., Milwaukee, is 
Walters & Co. of Dallas, Frank Holt of 
the Milwaukee firm has announced. The 
Texas company will warehouse Holt prod- 
ucts at Dallas and elsewhere in the South- 
west. 

H. S. Walters, formerly associated with 
Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc., Ashland, Ohio, 
heads Walters & Co. Holt produces vita- 
min, trace mineral, and antibiotic supple- 
ments, and other products. 


Cude Joins Jobbing Staff 
At Excelsior Milling Co. 


Joseph Cude has been named to the job- 
bing staff of Excelsior Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, the firm has announced. He will 
assist Donald W. Ryan in jobbing millfeed 
and other feed products. Mr. Cude former- 
ly was associated with a food brokerage 
concern in Los Angeles. 

Mrs. Cloraine O’Crowley has left Ex- 
celsior to become assistant to the general 
manager of Merlee, Inc., Minneapolis in- 
sect repellent manufacturer. 


New Baby Pig Ration Now 
On Market From Wayne 


Development of Wayne Tail Curler Jr., 
a special ration for baby pigs, has been 
announced by Dr. J. E. Hunter, director of 
research for Allied Mills, Inc., Fort Wayne, 
Ind. It will, he said, enable producers to 
put baby pigs on solid feed at an early 
age. 

Dr. Hunter said that the new ration in- 
cludes rolled oats and other ingredients 
which the baby pig will find highly palat- 
able. It is a creep feed and is manufactured 
in pellet form. It is said to work well 
when used in conjunction with synthetic 
sow'’s milk. The ration is said to be high 
in all pig growth factors. 

The original Wayne Tail Curler ration 
is now called Wayne Tail Curler Sr. and 
is designed to be fed to pigs at a later 
age. The junior formula is recommended 
for feeding during the period from one 
week after birth to weaning. Tail Curler 
Sr. should be fed from weaning time until 
the pig attains the weight of 75 pounds. 
For further information on the new baby 
pig feed, circle No. 1 on the Reader Service 
card. 

@ TIFFANY FEED & SUPPLY CO., Tif- 
fany, Wis., held a grand opening party 
recently to celebrate installation of new 
equipment. 
SERVES ABROAD 

Dr. E. R. Halbrook, who heads the de- 
partment of poultry industry at Montana 
State College, is now on leave serving with 
the Point Four program in Iran, the school 
has revealed. Dr. Halbrook was scheduled 


to head for overseas in early April. 
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Kraft, manufactured from wood fibers, 

is the strongest paper known to industry. 
It was introduced in this country in 1909, 
just about the time when the first generation 
of Gilmans started manufacturing bags. 


As pioneers, we have spanned the years 

with practical knowledge, technical skills, 
packaging experience . . . and our modern, 
- completely integrated facilities are a 


notable example of kraft paper 
production and conversion. A G 
Now in our 8rd generation of specialization, 
‘(we are expert in pulp and paper . CORPORATION 
in bag printing, in bag designing. © 


Dependable as a Source... 
Dependable as a Service 


MADE-TO-ORDER MULTIWALL SHIPPING SACKS. 
2 TO 6 PLY—PRINTED OR PLAIN 


®@ Sewn Valve 

® Sewn Open Mouth 

@ Pasted Valve 

® Pasted Open Mouth 

@ Flat Sewn Vaive 

@ Flat Sewn Open Mouth 
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Automatic Silage Feeder 
Developed by Minnesota 


An automatic silage feeding system has 
been put into operation at the Rosemount 
agricultural experiment station of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. It was used for feed- 
ing dairy cattle there during the winter 
months, agricultural engineers of the station 
have reported. The device removes silage 
from the silo, weighs it, and distributes it in 
uniform batches to feed bunks. 

The ordinary method of transferring 
silage to feed bunks depends on human 
labor and utilizes a silage cart. The cart 
must be filled, pushed through the feeding 
area, then dumped into the feed bunk. An 
average of two or three round trips was 
made per feeding. With the new system, 
labor is limited to pushing several buttons. 

There are four major parts to the device: 
a silo unloader and elevator, a scale and 
batch-weighing mechanism, a conveyor belt 
with supporting deck and plow, and a 
power unit. A starter button puts the de- 
vice into operation and another button halts 
it. It is designed to feed silage in batches 
and these are predetermined by the number 
of cows to be fed. 


The conveyor belt used in operations is 


driven by a two h.p. electric motor and 
moves at a speed of 300 feet per minute. 
According to J. H. Pomroy, instructor in 
agricultural engineering for the station, the 


system, when perfected, will free the farmer . 


completely from the labor connected with 
feeding silage. 


Increase in Earnings for 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass 


Although net sales to customers declined 
slightly during 1952, Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Co., Pittsburgh, was able to boost earnings 
to $36,771,925, a gain of more than five 
million over earnings in 1951. Net sales 
to customers amounted to more than 402 
million dollars, a decline of two million 
dollars from 1951. 


Earnings increased, according to Presi- 
dent Harry B. Higgins, because there were 
no substantial extraordinary items charged 
against earnings. Also, he said, the federal 
excess profits tax base of the firm had in- 
creased. Tax provisions for Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass and its wholly-owned — subsidiary, 
Columbia-Southern Chemical Corp., were 
only a little more than 46 million dollars in 
1952, as contrasted with almost 73 million 
dollars the preceding year. 


Swinging on the Barnyard Gate 


ff 


CARTOON BY BALL 


"Yep, | keep a full record of all my 
farming, though, so | 


farm's operations. Got no time left for 
had to hire a tenant!" 


Cud Inoculations, Fresh 
Roughage Will Aid Calf 


A combination of fresh cud inoculations 
and quality roughage will promote good 
health in any young calf, it has been stated 
by W. D. Pounden, veterinarian at the 
Ohio agricultural experiment station. The 
combination of medical treatment and sound 
nutrition maintains the proper amount of 
microorganisms in the rumen for digestion. 

Mr. Pounden said his views reflected the 
outcome of experimental work at the 
Wooster station farm. It was found there 
that a steady microorganism level in the 
rumen aided in the operation of the whole 
digestive tract. He added that feeders must 
avoid feeds that cause indigestion or diar- 
rhea in calves. 


Cornell Organizes a New 
Livestock Council Group 


A livestock advisory council has been 
set up in the animal husbandry department 
of Cornell University, it has been an- 
nounced by Dr. Kenneth L. Turk, head of 
the section. A first meeting of the group 
was held March 13 in order to plan future 
research, extension, and teaching programs 
in the department. 

Taking part in the council’s work, Dr. 
Turk said, are 50 leading dairy and livestock 
breeders in New York state and officials of 
farm organizations, feed manufacturing 
firms, livestock marketing groups, cooper 
atives, and the state extension service. At 
the first meeting, they were introduced to 
current teaching, research, and extension 
programs at Cornell. A tour of the uni- 
versity’s animal husbandry facilities was 
part of the program. 

The meeting closed with a general dis- 
cussion of research activities and first 
recommendations of the council. 


Illinois Researchers Test 
Antibiotic Implantation 


Implanting of antibiotic pellets in young 
pigs at the University of Illinois did not 
cause treated pigs to gain any faster than 
untreated animals, D. I. Gard of the uni- 
versity’s animal science department has 
announced. However, they did afford some 
health protection and stimulated appetites. 

All pigs used in the Illinois tests were 
healthy, thrifty animals which gained at 
about the same rate and averaged 35 
pounds each at weaning time. A total of 
579 suckling pigs was used in the tests. 

Results of the Illinois test, Mr. Gard 
pointed out, were different from those of 
similar tests at the University of Arkansas. 
There, research workers reported an 11 per 
cent increase in weaning weight when pigs 
were treated with antibiotic pellets. The 
cifference may be due to the fact that 
the animals used in the Illinois tests were 
all notably healthy. Mr. Gard added that 
such antibiotic pellets are likely to prove 
helpful, though, in protecting young pigs 
against diseases such as scours. 
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ALLIED mitts 


by 


NEW CREEP-FEED FoR 


Now ... a feed to help you 


+ « « get baby pigs on solid feed 
early — before sow's milk 
dwindles. 

« speed ‘em to husky weaning 


weights —up to 40 Ibs. or 
more. 


Created by Allied Mills scientists— 
after countless “taste” and “growth” tests 
at one of the world’s largest swine re- 
search centers ...extra tasty, extra tempt- 
ing Wayne Tail Curler, “JR” is an adap- 
tation of the original, famous Wayne 
Tail Curler (now called “SR”), which 
has produced such phenomenal results 
for thousands of hog raisers. 


Proved on hundreds of baby pigs, Wayne 
Tail Curler, JR. is just right for their 


Copyright 1953 Allied Mills, Inc. 


delicate digestive and body needs. Plenty 
of rolled oats, of course, but more than 


that! A blend of specially-developed 


palatability factors...plus power-packed 
Wayne ingredients supplying essential 
Amino Acids; Energy; Calcium; Phos- 
phorous; Trace Minerals; Antibiotics.. 
more than a dozen special vitamins and 
potent “pig growth” factors. 


Consistently preferred over other leading 
pig starters tested. Tail Curler, JR. was 
eaten far more readily in extensive free- 
choice feeding tests with suckling. pigs. 


In special baby pig size pellets, Tail 
Curler, JR. is ideal for creep-feeding... 

tempts pigs into early eating as soon 
as they start sniffing around the feeders. 


Every bite is a balanced ration. \t works 
well with synthetic sow’s milk or milk 
substitute programs. 


Every hog man knows a BIG ig at wean- 
ing time means a fast and efhctens gainer 
all the way to market. Get set NOW for 
big pigs—fast gains. Feed Wayne Tail 
Curler, JR., to weaning—starting at one 
week. Feed Wayne Tail Curler, SR., from 
weaning to 75 lbs. Then switch to regu- 
lar Wayne growing and fattening pro- 
gram—get to early markets. 


START IN TIME! 
GET YOUR SUPPLY TODAY 


from 
your friendly Wayne Feed Dealer. 


ALLIED MILLS, INC., Builders of TOMORROW'S Feeds... TODAY? 


Executive Offices: Chicago 4, Ill. 
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VITAMIN CONCENTRATES 


THERE'S NO GUESSWORK about the nutritional values of your 
feeds when you use Sterwin “Custom-Blended” Vitamin Con- 
centrates. Sterwin’s label and control number on every con- 
tainer is your insurance of potency and stability. Each pound 


of Sterwin Vitamin Concentrates will contain the desired 


amount of vitamins to fortify your feedstuffs—accurately, 


easily and economically. 

Sterwin “Custom-Blended” Vitamin Concentrates are made 
with granular cereal carriers to provide easy-blending char- 
acteristics that insure accurate mixing and distribution 
with either the continuous flow or batch-mixing methods. 


BLENDING PLANTS: Atlanta, Cincinnati, Kansas 
City, Los Angeles. Stocks also carried at Dallas, 
St. Louis, Buffalo, and Minneapolis. 


Subsidiary of Sterling Drug Inc. 
1450 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


un Pood Enuichment 


“CUSTOM-BLENDED” 
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BRANCH OFFICES: Atlanta, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Dallas, Kansas City (Mo.), Los Angeles, Minneapolis, Portland (Ore.), St. Louis. 
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Wide Open 


the Sun 


Huge Window Area Feature at Texas Store 


@ An eye-appealing semicircular glass 
front features the striking exterior of 
Embry Feed & Supply, Gainesville, 
Tex., a city 70 miles north of Dallas. 
The firm, operated by S. J. Embry, is 
located on busy U. S. highway 872. 


The modern feed store is construct- 
ed of concrete blocks. Its fixtures and 
steel work were fabricated by Theo 
Embry, the owner’s son, in his shop 
on the Embry family ranch 18 miles 
northwest of Gainesville. 


An unloading ramp in the building 
can take care of a semi-trailer 40 feet 
long and a pickup at the same time. 
The ramps are truck-bed level, making 
it easier to unload. If necessary, the 
trucks can be locked up in the build- 
ing at night and unloaded the follow- 
ing morning. Two loading ramps are 
another feature of this up-to-date 
structure, built with the customer in 
mind. 


One of the loading ramps has a 
50-ton public scale in it and can handle 
trucks 50 feet long. This Fairbanks- 
Morse scale represents the latest type 
of equipment and costs $5,000. 


STRIKING in appearance, 
Embry Feed & Supply, 
Gainesville, Tex., has an al- 
most ideal suburban loca- 
tion on a heavily traveled 
highway. Note the large 
display windows. 
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S. J. EMBRY 
“Eye appeal is the first step." 


“This scale,” noted Mr. Embry, 
“helps business a lot because the 
weighing beam is right in the office. 
We look through the window and deal 
with the customer without having to 
leave the building. The registering 
beam gives a self-marking weight rec- 
ord. We don’t even read it—it makes 
its own record.” 


The rear of the building looks like 
the interior of a huge airplane hangar, 
with its 46 trusses—each 50 feet long 


and a height ranging from three feet 
six inches down to 18 inches, accord- 
ing to the fall of the roof. The roof 
is tarred and graveled with four coats 
of felt to provide good insulation. 

The interior lighting of the store 
features lights that are all above the 
height of the fixtures. There are eight 
plate glass windows, each six feet by 
six feet, in straight sections to provide 
the arc front. The building is fireproof 
and the showroom has a Celotex ceil- 
ing. Fluorescent lights illuminate the 
room. 

Two restrooms, a locker room, and 
shower are some of the conveniences 
offered. Other services include a grain 
elevator to meet the needs of the cus- 
tomers and a service station in connec- 
tion with the feed store a few feet 
from the front entrance. On a railroad 
siding one block from the main build- 
ing, the firm operates a warehouse 
containing 2,400 square feet of space. 
It can hold 20 carloads of sacked feed. 

Plans call for the installation of a 
truck dolly that will hoist 2,000 pounds 
at a time and save still more time and 
labor. Quite often it is necessary for 
work to be done at night in the store. 
Each door has a recessed light in it 
and makes night work easier and safer. 
The light is in the canopy. 

One of the advantages felt by the 
firm due to its location is the presence 
of the famous Al-Can highway a few 
feet from the front entrance. This 
heavily-travelled road, U. S. highway 
77, intersects the highway that is rout- 
ed in front of the building and gives 
the firm access to cross-country traffic 
—a fact that helps the business a great 
deal. Farmers and ranchers use the 
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well-paved highways to take care of their 
feed needs. 

The store is set well back from the road 
and has ample parking space on three 
sides of the building. A 30-square-mile trade 
territory is covered and two bobtail trucks 
are used to cover it. 

Mr. Embry has been a stockman and 
rancher all his life. He can talk dollars and 
cents and livestock results with his custom- 
ers after years spent crossing Brahman cows 
with Angus bulls. He has furnished Brah- 
man calves for the famous Denton county 
rodeo at Denton, Tex., in calf-roping events. 
He has Hereford stock cows, which is a 
type of livestock very popular in the area. 
His own ranching experience has proven 
that the feed he uses puts on more weight 
per pound of feed, and he lets the customers 
know about it. 

After 16 years’ experience feeding calves 
on his ranch with the type of feed he now 
uses, Mr. Embry has found that he gets 
big crops of heavy calves. His stock often 
calves and recalves in 10 months. “Normal- 
ly, it takes 12 months,” observed Mr. 
Embry, “and that’s a good selling point to 
a cattleman who is figuring dollars and 
cents.” 

On his 2,500 acre ranch, this Texas 
dealer keeps a flock of 300 chickens for 
his own use, 450 hogs, and his own horses. 
All his life Mr. Embry wanted to have a 
feed store. His desire is to apply his knowl- 
edge and experience in ranching for the 
benefit of men who live in a ranch country. 

“The country around here has a general 
livestock and agricultural program. Every- 
thing is raised here except broom corn,” 
Mr. Embry observed. 

The region is good farming and ranching 
land-and is the home of the nationally- 
known Gainesville Community Circus, a 
tremendous advertising and good will factor 
for this dealer and other merchants in 
Gainesville. 

A profitable section of operations at 
Embry’s is the sale of poultry and poultry 
feed. The store employs a chicken specialist, 
the only one in the county, and the custom- 
ers take advantage of this service. A chick 
day is another popular medium of getting a 
volume of sales. Ten chicks are given away 
with every 25 pounds of chick feed pur- 
chased. 

Some of the merchandising methods used 
by this dealer include the showing of films 
on dairy and range cattle, hogs, and other 
livestock. Comparisons are made on experi- 
ments carried out on the feeding and care 
of livestock. Some of the films are made in 
the area around Gainesville and bring the 
problems of stock raising close to home for 
the customers of the store. Much interest 
is reported by the store for community 
events and agricultural gatherings in Cooke 
county, in which Gainesville is located. 

Meetings are held with dairymen at their 
barns to help them get better results from 
their cows. A major sales booster is a seed 
cleaner for sowing seeds due to the nearest 
one of any size being 30 miles away at 


Denton. Another policy that pays good. 


dividends is a discount oflered to 4-H and 
FFA boys to encourage the future farmers 
to use the line of feed carried in the store. 

The complete Purina line of feeds is 
carried by the firm, including rabbit, pheas- 
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ant, and a large variety of dog rations. 
Vernon Austin, son-in-law of Mr. Embry, 
is assistant manager and a force of eight 
employes handles the volume of business. 

In addition, Theo Embry aids sales 
through his mechanical and woodworking 
ability. His shop on the Embry ranch is 
well known to the farmers in the surround- 
ing area. He boosts the business of the 
store in connection with a self-dumping 
trailer that he makes and sells in the terri- 
tory. The young man also builds a dehorn- 
ing chute that he has invented, and builds 
cattle troughs. He is in direct contact with 
the farmers and ranchers and is a constant 
salesman for his father’s feed store. 

Custom grinding has proven to be a 
profitable part of the store's activities and 
increase in sales due to live displays has 
led to its being made a year around pro- 
gram in the store. Calf feeding, pig display, 
baby chicks, and cattle displays are part of 
the projects that are carried out and account 
for much of the sales volume. Plans call for 
demonstrations to be given in suburbs of 
the city. 

Customers have learned to look for the 
new at this progressive dealer's. The firm 
is pushing a display of Northwester chick- 
ens kept in a battery in a prominent spot 
of the showroom. This variety, a cross be- 
tween pheasant and a chicken, has become 
a tasty demand of the trade and is offered 
at 25 cents for day-old chicks. The supply 
lags behind the demand. At three weeks 
of age, the price is 35 cents and customers 
have learned to expect 90 per cent white 
meat when they buy these birds. 


“This is a new venture,” Mr. Embry 
explained, “and both customers and I have 
found that the chickens are fine eating.” 
He is more than pleased with the sales of 
this new product. 

The Gainesville dealer realizes that all 
the items and services offered in his store 
account for the volume of business done, 
but he places particular emphasis on a 
certain phase of the enterprise. “Mixing 
our own feed right in our plant has built 
up our business,” Mr. Embry asserted. 

The Gainesville dealer stated that one 
of his greatest business builders was. found 
through accident. He had in mind finding 
only a means of securing enough range 
cubes to insure a year around supply for 
his customers when he installed a cubing 
machine. 

“T manufacture the cubes with a Purina 
formula, using a mixture of meal and 
blackstrap molasses,” Mr. Embry explained. 
“Since first making my own range cubes, 
sales on this product have doubled. We 
put out 35 sacks, containing 100 pounds 
net, of these cubes per hour. The capacity 
can be stepped up to 50 sacks per hour and 
we often put out as many as two carloads 
of cubes per day.” 

The sacks of cubes never stack up be- 
cause this enterprising dealer has standing 
orders for his product and he can now 
fulfill contracts on a contract basis. All he 
has to do is phone his customers and let 
them know a shipment is ready. They take 
it. His cubing machine, the most modern 
ofsits type, is the only one between Gaines- 
ville and Fort Worth—a region that is big 
grain country. 

A €Glayton generator has been added to 


A Plain Warning 


oe Al THIS STOCKYARDS | 
TRUCKERS HAVING SUCH HOGS IN © 

THEIR LOADS ARE REQUESTED TONOT 
| UNLOAD THEM, Cudahy |) 


This sign at the Cudahy, Wis., stockyards 
of Cudahy Bros. Co. makes it clear that the 
packing firm will not purchase commercially 
garbage-fed swine. The clear warning is 
posted prominently on the stockyards’ gate. 


Numbers of Cattle, Sheep 
In New Zealand Increase 


A considerable increase in beef cattle and 
sheep numbers in New Zealand has been 
reported by the government of that com- 
monwealth. The beef cattle industry is 
said to be in a good position for sustained 
or slightly higher production as of this 
spring. Sheep numbers increased nearly 
600,000 in the past year, it was claimed, 
and the increase was credited to continuing 
high wool prices. 

Most livestock products of New Zealand 
are shipped to other member nations of the 
British Commonwealth, although some beef 
has been shipped recently to the United 
States. In livestock other than the two 
main types, there was a slight increase in 
dairy cattle numbers but the hog population 
remained stationary. A decrease in young 
dairy stock was more than offset by a larger 
number of cows in milk. 

SALES APPOINTEE 

G. A. (Al) Martin has joined Hammond 
Bag & Paper Co., Wellsburg, W. Va., as 
a special sales representative, Vice President 
M. E. Greiner has revealed. Mr. Martin 
will represent the firm in the states of 


Kentucky, Michigan, Ohio, and southern 
West Virginia. 


the cubing department and this machine 
conditions the feed before it is cubed. It 
gives a more uniform and firmer cube by 
use of 125 pounds of steam pressure, which 
is generated in three minutes. 


Custom cubing has served as a valuable 
business card for the firm. Typical of the 
contacts it develops is an Embry Feed & 
Supply customer who regularly attends a 
sales barn auction in Nocona, Tex., 37 miles 
from Gainesville. He pays top prices for 
cattle and takes them back to Gainesville 
and feeds them on the custom-ground cubes. 

This man, Roy Leach, has made a neat 
profit on each one of these transactions and 
the folks in Nocona know about the custom 
cubes in Gainesville. Mr. Embry likes that 
kind of advertising for it means more orders 
through the year. 
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now you can 


INCREASE 
YOUR VOLUM 


without 
enlarging 
your mill 


Pace YOURSELF in a stronger competitive position 
with Bulk Handling...latest development in modern feed mer- 
chandising! Bulk Handling is the new way of handling concen- 
trates used in large volume. It does not replace bagged feeds but 
is an additional operation which helps Master Mix dealers give 
faster, more economical service to their customers. 

Get the facts on this new development! Bulk Handling 
can give you faster turnover on larger volume, with increased 
profits for your business. 


Free 


McMILLEN FEED MILLS, Fort Wayne, Indiana 
I am interested in increasing my business with 
modern Bulk Handling methods and would like 
to receive this illustrated folder. 
Name. 
Mill. 
Address 


City, State 
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Bulk handling will... 

e Increase your mill capacity 

@ Reduce operating costs 

@ Use labor more efficiently 

@ Speed up service to customers 


@ Make more complete use 

of mill space 
Engineering assi is ilable to help 
you adapt your mill to this new operation. 


Your Master Mix salesman will give you 
complete details, 


ask your MASTER MIX 
SALESMAN or write 


MASTER 


EED MILI 
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How to Stop 
Feast or Famine lodizing 


In Todine-deficient areas, adequate fortification of feed 
with uniformly distributed iodides cannot be stressed 
too strongly as a means of preventing goiter, poor 
reproductive performance, retarded growth, hairlessness. 
All Merck Potassium Iodide Mixtures can be dispersed 
accurately and uniformly, thus avoiding “feast or 
famine iodizing.” Furthermore, because feed 


formulations and mixing processes vary, Merck offers 
the following different types of iodides to meet your 
requirements: 


POTASSIUM IODIDE MIXTURES MERCK 


UNEVEN DISTRIBUTION 
See what happens when segregation 1. Potassium Iodide 90% and Calcium Stearate 10% 


2. Potassium Iodide 90% and Calcium Carbonate Precip. 10% 
3. Potassium Iodide 90% and Magnesium Carbonate 10% 


and 


POTASSIUM IODIDE MERCK 
EVEN DISTRIBUTION 


Here’s what you can expect when you Free-flowing powder. Potassium lodide 99.5% and Magnesium 


use Merck Potassium Iodide Mixtures. 
Three billion particles to the ounce and Calcium Carbonate 0.5%. 


spread evenly throughout the feed. 


Potassium lodide Mixtures Merck 


OTHER MERCK PRODUCTS FOR THE FEED INDUSTRY: 


PRO-PEN* PRO-PEN* with Biz *PRO-PEN is the trade-mark of Merck & Co., Inc. 
ssq 69.3” for its brand of procaine penicillin feed supplements. 


Niacin Sulfaquinoxaline No. 54—Riboflavin Mixture Choline Chloride Dry Mixture and Solution 


Calcium Pantothenate Dextrorotatory Multi-Vitamin Mixtures for Feed Use 


Research and Production for 


MERCK & CO.,INc. 
Better Poultry and Animal Nutrition \¥ RAHWAY, NEW JERSEY 


in Canada: MERCK & CO. Limited Montreal 


© Merck & Co., inc. 
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Experiments Test Best Approach 


Patrons’ Reactions Vary, Badgers Find 


@ No one method is best, but there are 
many sound ones when it comes to 
selling a customer on an up-to-date 
feeding program, in the opinion of 
Hugo Sydow, the “S” of M & S Feed 
Co., Columbus, Wis. Each customer 
reacts differently to improvement sug- 
gestions, he believes, and only experi- 
ment will prove which one will con- 
vince him. 

“For instance,” he recalled, “there 
is a large turkey operator in our area 
who buys his supplies from us. We 
had a hard time trying to sell him 
on a modern feeding program. The ice 


was broken when we persuaded him 


to attend a three-hour meeting where 
scientific feeding was the main topic. 


“We had to go to his farm and wait 
until he finished his chores before we 
could take him along, but he caught 
the feeding bug and today he’s making 
more money on the basis of what he 
learned that night. And so are we. 


“In all, that man attended three 
turkey feeding meetings and he now 
buys his turkey feed supplies by the 
carlot. To him, it has meant a greater 
demand for his birds because they have 
a better finish; to us, it continues to 
mean greater feed sales.” 

Mr. Sydow said that the firm re- 
peated the process over and over again 
with dairy and hog farmers. Once a 
farmer becomes aware of new feeding 
programs, the dealer said, he switches 
to them and becomes a good customer 
of the firm. It requires a little more 


AMPLE loading facilities are 
a feature of M & S Feed Co., 
Columbus, Wis., which pleas- 
es customers. The firm's load- 
ing dock, shown here, is ade- 
quate for several trucks. 


investment in feeds but pays off in 
better market prices at the end of the 
season. 

“One of our customers is a dairy 
farmer with 26 head in his herd,” 
Mr. Sydow stated. “Since taking our 
feeding advice, he’s almost doubled 
his net income. Chances are he'll be 
our customer for a long, long time.” 
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HUGO SYDOW and HERBERT MADAUS 


"No one method wins customers." 


The M & § men are feed conscious. 
Purina is the line they handle. Don 
Salzwedel, one of their men, spends 
two days a week on the road selling to 
the local farmers. He prefers to call 
it “educating the farmers” to what a 
good feeding program can do. Mr. 
Salzwedel is a graduate of Purina’s 
special feeding advisory school and is 
doing all he can to educate farmers to 
modern methods. He's found that 
younger farmers, those who have had 
some agricultural training in school, 


can more easily be persuaded to try 
something new. Once they do try an 
advanced feeding program and can 
check their records and see the improve- 
ment they become steady customers. 


Another angle Herbert Madaus (the 
“M” of the M & S) and Mr. Sydow 
play to the limit is advertising. Every 
week they run an ad—one week they 
advertise in the local newspaper and 
the next in a giveaway mimeographed 
shoppers’ guide. Often they run photo- 
graphs in their ads, pictures of what- 
ever project they are running. 

Half the ads contain no direct ad- 
vertising as such—just a come-on of 
one of their special projects. 

For example there was the calf they 
gave away recently. They bought it 
when a month old and fed it in a pen 
in their mill until it was five months 
old. All who came in could estimate 
what its weight would be at five 
months. The one with the most cor- 
rect weight on the earliest date was 
given the calf. Each month, up until 
the last, the calf was weighed and the 
weights were published. 

“Those ads brought greater results 
than any direct advertising could do,” 
Mr. Sydow said. “The farmer actually 
could see what the calf was doing 
under our feeding program. 


“The display in our shop had eye 
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Bemis Kitchon 


| IS YOUR SALES AID 
A A A A 


Chalk up another development for Bemis...and another 
i sales boost for your feeds. Use the new Bemis Kitchen-Aid 
Bags ... ideal for towels, scarves, curtains and aprons. 


. Housewives all want the fine border-design prints they get 
a from these emptied bags. This gives your brand a big edge... 
F when you pack in Kitchen-Aid. Get the jump 
; on your competition. Ask your Bemis Man for 
j | complete details immediately. 
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appeal and gave us a sales talk. From 
month to month as they saw the gains they 
began to ask about what and how we were 
feeding it. From there it was often just a 
matter of loading the fariner’s truck.” 

The M & S men had set up a sales quota 
among themselves of 1,800 bags of calf 
feed during the contest. When it was over, 
they had moved 2,800 bags. 

Chicken projects are popular. They 
bought five pullets from five different 
farmers—two leghorns, a white rock, and 
two hybrid varieties—and gave each the 
first name of the farmer's wife from whom 
they were purchased. These pullets were 
put on a special feeding program for two 
weeks to acclimate them to their new sur’ 
roundings and then the feed company had 
an egg-laying contest. 

For the first few weeks of the contest 
they published weekly results on egg pro- 
duction and for the next three months the 
farmers and their wives had a chance to 
estimate which hen would lay the largest 
number of eggs and how many. 

Before an individual could submit an 
estimate he had to fill out a card that gave 
his name, address, number of chickens he 
had, what he was feeding them, and the 
percentage of egg production. It was a 
perfect beginning for any sales talk. 

The women were especially interested and 
for this reason: the prizes were household 
items—a kitchen clock, a chicken roaster, 
and a kitchen shears—$35 worth of mer- 
chandise. Many farm women get their 
spending money from egg sales and any- 
thing that might increase that fund com- 
mands their attention. 

M & S also does a considerable amount 
of radio advertising. Once a month a man 
from the local station comes around with 
a tape recorder and goes out to get actual 
interviews with their customers. These 
interviews are broadcast once a week. 

Farmers and their wives who know they 
are going to be on the air telephone their 
friends and tell them to listen. In that 
way an interview attracts more listeners 
than some newspaper ads do readers. And 
the radio ads sell because the interview 
brings out facts that anyone can go and 
check on personally. 

“We don’t bother with mixing our feeds,” 
Mr. Sydow noted. “We do mix a ton of our 
own M & § laying mash a week, but that’s 
not enough to mention. 

“When we bought this place in 1939, 
we mixed almost everything but we found 
we couldn't compete with tested products 
nor do we care to. It’s not because we 
haven't the equipment, we simply don't 
have the scientific background that modern 
feeds require.” 

They are well equipped for grinding and 
mixing. They have one 22-inch Bryant 
hammermill; three mixers, two Burton and 
one Universal; plus a Triumph corn sheller. 
All are powered by a Caterpillar diesel. 

Six men, including the owners, are kept 
on the run operating this equipment. They 
also hire a bookkeeper who spends three 
hours a day with the books. 

They keep no tally on the number of 
bags of feed they grind and mix, but it 
runs from 400 to 500 bags daily. Their 
biggest daily total so far is 691 bags. 

For this grinding and mixing service 
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Shea Tennessee Plant Now 
Is Operating Full-Scale 


Full-scale, around the clock production 
has begun at the new elemental phosphorus 
and dicalcium phosphate plant of Shea 
Chemical Corp. at Columbia, Tenn., Presi- 
dent Vincent H. Shea has announced. It 
was built, he said, in record time with 
plans laid in January of last year and con- 
struction commencing three months later. 

According to Executive Vice President 
Walter C. Berger, former president of the 
American Feed Manufacturers association, 
the plant includes one of the largest electric 
elemental phosphorus furnaces in the world. 
Coupled with the output of the firm’s older 
plant at Adams, Mass., it can turn out 
100,000 tons of dicalcium phosphate per 
year, he claimed. 


The electrothermal process used produces 
a pure phosphorus which, when oxidized, 
yields a food grade phosphoric acid. After 
reaction with high-calcium, the acid pro- 
duces a feed-grade dicalcium phosphate, an 
essential in poultry and livestock feeds. 
Continuous checks are made by chemists to 
control the quality and levels of materials 
fed to the furnace. Measuring of supplies 
is done by using equipment similiar to that 
used by the feed industry. 

The 35,000 kilowatt furnace used in the 
process is part of Shea’s 314 million dollar 


expansion program at Columbia. The firm 
owns the 14-acre tract on which the plant 
is located. About 150 persons are employed 
at the works. 


All construction work was done by the 
Shea engineering staff under the direction 
of R. J. Lakey, who was killed in a highway 
crash in February. A veteran worker in the 
elemental phosphorus and dicalcium phos- 
phate fields, O. D. Crosby, is manager of 
the Columbia plant. He formerly was super- 
intendent of the Wilson dam phosphate 
section of the Tennessee Valley Authority. 


they charge eight cents a bag for coarse 
grinding and 10 cents for fine. If the feed 
goes into the mixer, it costs an additional 
five cents a bag. 

They sell all the seeds, fertilizers, con- 
centrates, and sprays found in any mill, but 
their big item is feed. Purina ships them 
at least one car of it a week, often more. 

They have storage space for eight cars 
of bagged feed and three cars of grains. 

For winter work they've built a four-foot- 
square wind tunnel from the radiator of 
their diesel down under the floor and up 
through the mill’s roof. The fan from 
the diesel blows heat outward. 

The hot air that would normally go out 
through the roof is diverted into the mill by 
opening doors in the wind tunnel. These 
doors are hinged at the top and open in- 
ward. When. they are opened they auto- 
matically shut off the top vent and the 
warm air blows into the mill. With the 
outside doors closed it makes the mill com- 
fortable even in subzero weather. 

“We're always looking for ways to im- 
prove our efficiency,’ Mr. Sydow said. “The 
faster and better we can do a job the better 
the customer is satisfied. And anything that 
helps a customer helps us. 

“We try to help him increase his produc- 
tion from his livestock. We're vitally in- 
terested in seeing that he makes more money 
because if he does, so do we. We try to 
sell a man a product to the point where he 
can see he has increased his take. If we 
can do that he stays our customer.” 

The M @ § policy of never giving up 
on a prospect has worked 99 per cent of 
the time. And, according to Mr. Sydow, 
the pace will be maintained until maximum 
feeding benefits are obtained in the firm’s 
trading area. 


Soil Revitalization Key 
To Food Future: Prebluda 


This nation must change its habits of 
revitalizing soil or it may become land 
poor as a result of its program to feed 
itself and the world, Dr. H. J. Prebluda, 
biochemist of U. §. Industrial Chemicals 
Co., New York City, has claimed. He made 
the statement at the recent annual meeting 
of the National Farm Chemurgic council. 

With continued vigorous cultivation of 
land in this country, organic matter is 
steadily dropping in quantity, he said, in 
spite of great technological and mechanical 
advances in agriculture. He estimated that 
each year several hundred million tons of 
crop residues and agricultural wastes remain 
on farms and are not used for chemurgic 
or feeding purposes. 

Dr. Prebluda claimed that those who 
believe that inorganics can completely make 
up for soil depletion are indulging in wish- 
ful thinking. Only organic matter can supply 
soil with nutrients, he asserted. Recent re- 
search also indicates that organic matter 
contributes to the health of soil. There is 
a direct relationship, apparently, between 
return of organic matter to the soil and the 
formation of antibiotic molds 1n the ground. 

Combined use of organic matter and 
chemical fertilizers was recommended by the 
biochemist, who claimed that it provided 
insurance for good nutrition of soil bacteria 
and plants. Organic nitrogen and carbo- 
hydrates are necessary ingredients in such 
fortification. A balanced replenishment pro- 
gram is mandatory, Dr. Prebluda asserted, 
if the U. S. is to continue to feed itself and 
a good share of the world. 
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Control Needs Grow More Acute 


Micro Ingredients Pose New Major 


@ Formula feeds for livestock and 
poultry have become progressively 
more and more complex mixtures of 
ingredients. The problems associated 
with the manufacture of such feeds 
have conseguently grown intricate and 
at times perplexing. One phase of feed 
manufacturing which has been con- 
fronted with a fair portion of the 
problems has been control of the quali- 
ty of the finished feeds. Particularly 
does this apply to ascertaining whether 
the feeds contain the correct propor- 
tions of micro ingredients and nu- 
trients. 

Feeders generally have good knowl- 
edge of the developments in animal 
and poultry nutrition. Therefore, they 
demand maximum performance and 
quality in the feeds they use. Feeders 
realize that the adoption of this ap- 
proach entails higher manufacturing 
and ingredient costs which are reflected 
in a higher price to them for the best 
feeds available. Nevertheless the high- 
er price is offset by the overall lower 
feeding costs. 


In order to comply with market 
demands for top-line feeds, the manu- 
facturer must use performance-proved 
formulas, quality ingredients in the 
correct proportions, and must employ 
some means of control to assure that 
the final feed is uniform as to appear- 
ance and nutritional value. 

The incorporation of micro ingre- 
dients in a feed mixture is now funda- 
mental and should receive its share of 
attention by the feed manufacturer to 
make certain these small percentage 
ingredients are added in the correct 
proportions. Most feed producers are 
aware of the increased control required 
with the use of micro ingredients. To 
a few, the true significance is not ap- 
parent. 

The seemingly ever-increasing num- 
ber of micro and small percentage in- 
gredients added to feeds has presented 
a number of problems particularly 
where the continuous mix systems are 
used. Accurate chemical and vitamin 
feeders are necessary to assure uniform 
distribution of micro ingredients in a 


finished feed. 


In a discussion pertaining to control 
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By MAXWELL L. COOLEY 
General Mills, Inc. 


of micro ingredients in feeds, we all 
realize that the problems involved in 
the measurement of small percentage 
items to feed made in a small batch- 
mix are not as great as those in a 
large continuous mix mill. In a batch- 
mix, increasing the number of in- 
gredients in a given feed whether in 
large percentages or small generally 
only necessitates that the operator 
make more weighings. When extra 
or new ingredients are added to a feed 
in a continuous-mix mill, the necessary 
bin storage and accurate measuring 
equipment must be installed in the 
line. Such installations are subjected 
to trial or test runs to make certain 
the machines function properly. Each 
additional feeder requires added super- 
vision and inspection by the feed 
miller. 


Some of the micro ingredients and 
trace nutrients used in feeds include: 
1) vitamins, 2) antibiotics, 3) minerals, 
and 4) medicating drugs. These will 
be discussed in this order. 


The oil soluble vitamins A and D 
and the provitamin A pigment caro- 
tene are very familiar to us. In order 
to review the small quantities of these 
vitamins used in feed, we will take 
the National Research Council recom- 
mendations for chick rations, which 
call for about 2,000 units of vitamin A 
and about 200 I. C. units of vitamin 
D per pound of feed. One Inter- 
national or U.S.P. unit of vitamin A 
is equivalent to 0.344 microgram of 
vitamin A acetate and one Internation- 
al Chick Unit of vitamin D is equiv- 
alent to 0.025 microgram of crystalline 


Feed Milling 


. . . becomes steadily more exacting 
as a multiplicity of new ingredients 
are tested and are proved valuable. 
In this talk before the Grain Process- 
ing Machinery Manufacturers associa- 
tion meeting, Mr. Cooley describes 
advances in feed formulation and 
some of the problems which must be 
overcome in the future. 


Problem 


vitamin D,. Inasmuch as one micro- 
gram is one-millionth of a gram, then 
the 2,000 units of A and 200 units of 
D figures represent respectively only 
0.000688 gram of vitamin A acetate 
and only 0.000005 gram crystalline 
vitamin D, per pound of feed. 


The foregoing example demonstrates 
how minute are the required amounts 
of certain nutrients in feeds. Obvious- 
ly such small quantities cannot be add- 
ed directly into the final feeds but 
must be added in the form of premixes. 
Vitamins A and D are frequently add- 
ed as relatively low potency oils al- 
though dry A and D materials using 
cereal carriers are very popular and 
are more easily and uniformly dis- 
tributed in the feed. Provitamin A or 
carotene in feeds is largely derived 
from the use of high quality dehy- 
drated alfalfa meal, although some 
carotene-in-oil products are available 
and are used. 


Fortunately, for control work we 
have rapid and satisfactory methods 
for the chromatographic separation 
and chemical assay for both true vita- 
min A and carotene in feeds. How- 
ever, we still must rely on expensive, 
time-consuming, biological assays for 
determining the potency of vitamin D. 


Vitamins of the B-complex group 
such as riboflavin, niacin, pantothenic 
acid, and others are frequently added 
to the feed as a mixture combining 
the vitamins in the proper proportions 
with a suitable carrier. Dried brewers 
yeast also is used as a source of these 
B vitamins. Vitamin B,. is added to 
non-ruminant feeds as carefully stand- 
ardized fermentation products. The re- 
quired levels of the common B vita- 
mins other than B,, in feeds are usual- 
ly given in milligrams per pound while 
the figures for vitamin B,». are fre- 
quently given in milligrams per ton. 
This indicates the effectiveness of very 
minute quantities of vitamin B,». 


Satisfactory laboratory assay meth- 
ods, either microbiological or chemical, 
are available for checking feeds for 
most of the B vitamins. A microbio- 
logical method for vitamin B,. has 
been developed but is not yet suitable 
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a Successful Purina Feeder, Tom B. Saunders 
of Weatherford, Texas 


HERE’S ONE OF SEVERAL MILLION REASONS 
Wéhy PURINA DEALERS ARE SUCCESSFUL 


No feed dealer succeeds for long unless his customers are 
successful. 


That’s why a protected Purina Franchise is so valuable. 


j Year after year, more folks feed Purina Chows with success 
than any other brand of poultry and livestock feed. 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 


St. Louis 2, Missouri 
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for assay of feeds because of the extremely 
minute quantities of the vitamin involved. 

Except for procaine penicillin, the other 
antibiotics commonly used in feeds, such 
as aureomycin and terramycin, are supplied 
as carefully standardized fermentation resi- 
due supplements. The penicillin is a crys 
talline material uniformly mixed with a suit- 
able carrier and also carefully standardized 
by the supplier. 

Antibiotics are incorporated into feeds 
at the rate of several grams per ton of feed. 
The levels used depend on the type of feed 
and the animal to which it is to be fed as 
well as on the specific antibiotic used. 

Microbiological assay methods are used 
in the laboratory for determining the anti- 
biotic content of feeds. We have found the 
so-called pad-plate method developed by 
Lederle Laboratories to be a satisfactory 
procedure. 

Calcium supplements, such as ground 
limestone and shell flour, as well as the 
vhosphorus additives, bone meal and ground 
phosphate, have long been used in feeds. 
The importance of correct calcium and 
phosphorus content, and the calcium-phos- 
phorus ratio with its inter-relationship with 
vitamin D should receive full consideration 
in the manufacture of a quality feed. 

Rapid routine control of calcium in feeds 
is achieved in our laboratories by use of a 
flame photometer. The operating principle 
of this instrument is based on the fact that 
many elements such as calcium, sodium, 
and potassium, when heated to a high 
temperature in a flame, impart a color to 
the flame. The intensity of the color is 
proportional to the element present. 

The trace elements, such as manganese, co- 
balt, copper, iron, and iodine, are frequent- 
ly added to feeds as a premix or supplement. 
In feeds such as poultry where the man- 
ganese is of primary importance a man- 
ganese compound (sulfate or dioxide) may 
be added separately. Iodized salt is a readily 
available source of iodine. Because these 
trace elements, especially cobalt, copper, 
and iron are needed in feeds at the rate of 
only a few parts per million, use of a care- 
fully prepared premix or mineral mix is 
practically essential. 

The use of medicating materials in for- 
mula feeds has added to the increasing 
number of micro ingredients going into the 
mixes. Although control of all small per- 
centage constituents of feeds is extremely 
important, special attention must be given 
to the production of medicated feeds. Con- 
sidering the legal aspects, the manufacturer 
of medicated feed has several responsibil- 
ities. His product must be registered and 
abeled to contain a definite potency of the 
drug or drugs specified. The medicant is 
incorporated in feeds for a specific purpose 
and the feeder is justified in assuming that 
the drug content of such feed is correct 
and will perform effectively. 

If a feed manufacturer mixes a cocci- 
diostatic drug into a medicated feed, for 
instance, at a percentage much lower than 
is recommended the chances of such feed 
being fully effective is reduced. At the 
other extreme, if the mixer, through error, 
uses excessive amounts of the drug in his 
product the feeder may observe manifesta- 
tions of toxicity such as retarded growth, 
unthrifty appearance of the birds, and in 
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extreme cases, mortality. 

The various drugs used are for specific 
purposes such as control of diseases like 
coccidiosis and blackhead. The use of or- 
ganic arsenicals is for growth stimulation 
and better feathering and appearance of 
broilers. The manufacturers developed the 
drugs through careful and extensive re- 
search and give recommendations or in- 
structions on their use. Their recommenda- 
tions are based on adequate data for ob- 
taining highest performance in the field. 

Information concerning the toxicity levels 
of the various drugs in feeds is available 
from the suppliers of these products as well 
as from the literature. This knowledge is 
important to the manufacturer of medicated 
feeds. It enables him to be more aware of 
the hazards and effects on birds and animals 
of feeding extremely high levels of a given 
drug. 

Another problem associated with the con- 
trol of medicated feeds is determining the 
efficiency of the mixing system and the 
uniformity of consecutive bags of the fin- 
ished feed as to drug content. Avoiding 
contamination of non-medicated feeds with 
drugs also is important. This difficulty 
applies especially to the continuous type 
mixer if the system is not thoroughly 
cleaned out following the manufacture of 
a medicated feed. 

For quality control, there are satisfactory 
and relatively simple chemical methods 
available for determining drugs in feeds. 
Because of the element of human error and 
possible unsuspected failure of mixing 
equipment, analyses of such feeds should 
be made at frequent and regular intervals. 

Our discussion of micro ingredients in 
feeds has dealt briefly with vitamins, anti- 
biotics, minerals, and drugs. We find that 
they are frequently added to feeds in 
amounts ranging from a trace, such as a 
few millionths of a gram, to the more 
measurable quantities of several grams per 
pound of feed. 

Because of the minute quantities involved, 
the use of premixes is practically essential. 
Such premixes or supplements may be 
purchased from reputable suppliers or they 
may be satisfactorily prepared within the 
mill. 

Accuracy of addition of micro ingredient 
premixes into batch type feeds depends 
almost entirely on the care exercised by the 
operator in weighing out the required 
amounts. If a free-flowing, non-caking car- 
rier is used in preparing the premix, any 
vertical or horizontal mixer correctly oper- 
ated will distribute the micro ingredients 
uniformly in the feed. 

The equipment needs for measuring small 
percentage ingredients into feeds manufac- 
tured in a continuous-mix system run into 
quite an assortment. Fortunately for the 
feed manufacturer, satisfactory feed proc- 
essing machinery is available for practically 
every need, 

The different types of premixes involved 
require a fairly wide selection of oil, vita- 
min, and chemical feeders. Thorough ex- 
amination of individual problems requires 
consideration of the following points when 
selecting feeders: 

1. Degree of precision and ability to 
control. 

2. Versatility of equipment. 


3. Maintenance and simplicity. 

4. Operator supervision requirements. 

5. Cost of equipment. 

A direct statement on the precision nec- 
essary in a feeder for measuring the various 
micro ingredients would be inconclusive and 
controversial. However, some general figures 
might be given. From a nutritional view- 
point, a feeder which consistently measures 
a small percentage ingredient within a range 
of two or three per cent of the theoretical 
amount should be satisfactory. Consensus is 
that for a free-flowing, uniform, granular 
material suitable machines should be ac- 
curate to + one per cent of the correct 
amount. 

We should be prepared for a continued 
increase in the number of micro ingredients 
and nutrients usedein formula feeds. Each 
new additive involves its own peculiar 
problem as to mixing and uniform distri- 
bution in the feed. Frequently, the ingenuity 
of the mill machinery engineers, feed mill- 
ers, control chemists, and others is quite 
heavily taxed to meet a given situation. 
Fortunately, there is excellent cooperation 
and dissemination of information between 
the various individuals and groups which 
makes for unhampered progress in the feed 
industry. 


Corn Borer Losses in 1952 
Total 77 Million Dollars 


Farmers paid a tribute of 77 million dol- 
lars to the European corn borer during 
1952, USDA has estimated. At least 53 
million potential bushels of corn were de- 
stroyed by the pest during the year, it was 
said. 

The figure indicates an increase in borer 
activities, for only 36 million bushels were 
lost in 1951. The increase in damage oc- 
cured mainly in Iowa, Illinois, and Minne- 
sota, where numbers of the pests increased 
markedly in 1952. Worst year for corn 
borer damage was 1949, when 314 million 
bushels of corn were desroyed. 

Heaviest hit among states was Iowa where 
21 million bushels were ruined. Extensive 
damage was also reported from Illinois, 
Minnesota, and South Dakota. Among east- 
ern states, Pennsylvania suffered the most, 
losing one million bushels. But in Massa- 
chusetts, which suffered the first corn borer 
attack in 1917, damage last year was re- 
ported as negligible. 


Staley Mfg. Net Profit Is 
31% Million Dollars in ‘52 


A net profit for 1952 of $3,572,314 for 
A. E. Staley Mfg. Co., Decatur, Ill., has 
been reported by A. E. Staley Jr., presi- 
dent and chairman of the board. The profit, 
slightly below the 1951 net, was obtained 
from total gross sales of $142,496,484. 

Earnings on common stock were set at 
$2 per share. Dividends were established 
at $1.25 per share, the same as in 1951. 
Net sales during the past year, Mr. Staley 
said, were down because of reduced soybean 
operations, but the firm is optimistic about 
the future because of a sharp upward trend 
in earnings during the last half of the year. 
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e Heyden's PRO-GRO is the 


special formulation needs. 


by 10 to 15%, turkeys by as 
approximately 20%. 


assure customer satisfaction. 


Write today for detailed 

to technical bulleti 
describing PRO-GRO Concentrates. We a 
vite consultation on your feeding problems 


HEYDEN CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


342 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO DETROIT PROVIDENCE 
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first really FLEXIBLE antibiotic feed 
supplement in concentrated form—treadily adaptable to your 


@ Itconsists of 80% HIGH POTENCY Crystalline Procaine Penicil- 
lin G and 20% diluent OF YOUR OWN CHOICE, selected from 
several diluents proven by Heyden research tobe most satisfactory. 


e Assures wide-range growth-promoting energy and reduced mor- 
tality rates for poultry and livestock. 


e@ PRO-GRO has been proven to increase growth rate in chickens 


much as 25%, and swine by 


e Extensive stability studies and tests have been made on PRO-GRO 
with a wide variety of diluents to determine relative values and 


e@ PRO-GRO contains the same HIGH POTENCY antibiotic pro- 
duced by Heyden for human consumption. Ease of proportioning 


and uniformity of the mix are assured by its special crystalline form. 


e@ Made by Heyden Chemical Corporation, leading producer of 
antibiotics for the medical and veterinary professions. 
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BECAUSE 


THE CONTROL SWINE NECRO 


IS FEED CONTAINS® 


(Due to Salmonella Choleraesuis) 


wine necro (necrotic enteritis) is a disease 
sponsible for heavy losses in pigs. Now it 
as been discovered that NFZ (Nitrofurazone), 
hich has proved to be so effective in 
patrolling coccidiosis of poultry, will also 
ntrol necro in pigs. 

ests at the Dr. Hess & Clark research farm 
ud field trials on ‘Corn Belt’’ farms have 
tovided conclusive evidence of the value 
{NFZ in control of swine necro. Pigs treated 
ih NFZ for 5 to 7 days recovered more 
ickly from necro than pigs treated with 
ty other drug recommended for the same 
lurpose. 


NFZ prevents deaths and stunted pigs from 
the effects of necro and costs only a few 
cents per pig. 


To prevent a serious outbreak of necro the 
entire herd should be treated with NFZ to 
check the infection from spreading and to 
allow an immunity to be established. 


The proper level of NFZ may be added to 
your feed through the use of NFZ-MIX. This 
is the same product that is available for 
poultry feed medication for coccidiosis and 
pullorum. You can help your customers, as 
well as yourself, to increase profits by 
offering pig feeds medicated with NFZ-MIX. 


DR. HESS & CLARK, INC. 


OHIO 


Scientific Farmaceuticals since 18 9% 
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Expanding City Problem Solved 


lowa Feed Firm Follows Migrating Patrons 


@ City expansion has pressed hard on 
Wilder Grain Co. of Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, and customers are abandoning 
farms or moving farther out into the 
country as the mushrooming city of 
78,000 continues to expand. But the 
firm, headed by President Stephen 
Wilder, follows them out. 


Previous practices of the company 
have aided the firm to some extent in 
keeping feed customers. Long active in 
the buying and selling of grain, Wilder 
Grain Co. has for many years operated 
seven country receiving stations. One 
is as far as 100 miles away. Using these 
stations as a base of feed operations, 
Wilder has managed to contact its re- 
moved customers and many accounts 
remain on the books though the farm- 
ers have decamped for land farther out. 


But this fortunate circumstance was 
not sufhcient to hold all customers. 
Some other moves had to be made. One 
of them was the discontinuance of de- 
livery operations from the main plant. 


“It may seem foolish at first glance,” 
stated Tudor Wilder, son of the presi- 
dent and vice president of the com- 
pany. “But actually it was a smart 
move. Long-range deliveries to our cus- 
tomers at distant locations would have 
forced us to charge an exhorbitant 
price for feed. So we just cut out the 
delivery service and passed the savings 
on.” 

Delivery is still offered from stocks 
at the various country elevators. The 
distances involved are much shorter 
than from company headquarters and 
transportation cost is not too impor- 
tant. It seems to suit customers just 
as well as the old method. 

“Competition is acute in this area 
for it has always been a rich feeding 
area and many dealers of long standing 
are in business with a new one coming 
in now and then,” Tudor Wilder as- 
serted. “Consequently, we have to con- 
sider costs closely and cut overhead 
promptly wherever we can.” 

How well the company has managed 
to hold its own is illustrated by busi- 
ness figures. Dealing in retail and 
wholesale feed, wholesale grain, and 
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AIDING Stephen Wilder, 
above, in the operation of 


Wilder Grain Co., Cedar 
Rapids, lowa, is his son, 
Tudor. The firm's several 


buildings form an important 
part of the skyline in the 
busy industrial section of 
thriving Cedar Rapids. 


other items, Wilder Grain Co. added 
up gross sales of more than 43/, mil- 
lion dollars last year. 

Feeds carried are of one brand, the 
company’s own Wilder 3-Star. Poultry 
and hog formulas are the most in de- 
mand since production in that area 
emphasizes these types of livestock. 


Stonemo poultry grit is carried. 
Other sideline items which enjoy good 
sales are field seeds, block salt, and 
large quantities of water softener salt. 


Grinding and mixing operations are 
heavy and are accomplished using a 
variety of equipment supplied by sev- 
eral manufacturers. The firm is proud 
of its ingredient conduction system 
which was built locally and features 
sturdy wooden chutes, bound with 
metal braces. 


Unlike crowded conditions at many 
feed firms, there is no lack of room in 
the Wilder Grain Co. office. It is built 


- 


By LAWRENCE D. DELANY 
Photos by The Feed Bag 


in the shape of a cross, with four re- 
cesses for outer ofhce desks. In the 
rooms which bound this outer office, 
are the offices of the company’s execu- 
tives. 

Many buildings make up the firm’s 
home plant, for the firm has grown 
rapidly over the years. The main build- 
ing which houses the offices is of brick 
and stucco construction and is two 
stories in height. Directly adjoining it 
is a combination warehouse and mill, 
three stories in height, built of the same 
material. 

At the rear of this building is a long 
loading platform. It is 100 feet long 
and can accommodate five trucks at 
one time, sufhicient for even the large 
volume of business experienced by the 
firm. A Rock Island railroad siding 
runs close to most of the firm’s oper’ 
ating buildings. 

At right angles to the mill-ware- 
house run two long one-story buildings 
which are also used in warehouse oper- 
ations. Supplies on hand at any one 
time, run into the tens of thousands of 
sacks. At the end of this building is an 
elevator for grain storage. A second 
grain elevator is nearby and not far 
away dre a dozen grain storage struc- 
tures, circular affairs of galvanized 
metal, used for storage of government 
grain in the custody of the firm. 


So well established is the firm in 
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Time was when feeding farm animals and poultry was largely 
a job for Mother Nature to handle alone. And withal, 
she did a mighty good job. 


But the demands of modern poultry and dairy husbandry 
soon gave birth to scientific assists. 


Came the vitamin. 


Drew chemists went to work to develop better means of 
producing healthier flocks with increased productivity . . . 
dairy herds with higher yield and ratings... 

hogs with rapid growth to marketability. 


A pioneer in vitamins and feeding oils, Drew has worked for 
years with leading agricultural colleges, and maintains 
its own experimental study and research. 


As a result, the quality, potency and effectiveness of Drew 
Vitamin products is recognized from coast to coast. 

With this recognition has come a demand which keeps Drew 
production facilities—among the nation’s largest— 

working ’round the clock as Nature’s Midnight Shift. 


VITAMIN DIVISION 


E. F. DREW e CO., Inc. 
BOONTON, N. J. 


NEW YORK 10 « PHILADELPHIA 7 + CHICAGO 1 + BOSTON 16 


CANADA BRAZIL ARGENTINA 
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Cedar Rapids that it does not advertise 


extensively in the city. Most advertising 
effort is concentrated in rural newspapers 
which serve the areas in which the com- 
pany’s elevators are located. 

One elevator, as stated previously, is 
located 100 miles from headquarters. This 
one is directly west. In other directions, a 
country station is located 50 miles south and 
the third farthest is 40 miles southeast. 
Radius of residence for local feed customers 
runs from five to 25 miles. 


Proper sanitation is a constant concern 
at the plant, more so than most others, be- 
cause of the number of its buildings and 
different construction features of each. 
Frequent spraying of insecticides and roden- 
ticides is the rule, with thorough inspec- 


THE 


LATEST 


tions in between. As an extra precaution, a 
group of cats, the miller’s old standby, are 
kept on the premises to take care of rodents 
who may evade the poison. 


Wilder Grain Co. is a branch of another 
local concern, Cedar Rapids Food Products. 
The grain branch was founded in 1911 at 
another location. In-1925, it moved to its 
present location, a former canning factory 
which was converted to grain and feed use. 
Previous to the canning factory days, the 
property had been the home of a famous 
local wagon works, 


There are no relics of the canning days 
left, but there is one souvenir of the wagon 
works days. Fastened to the overhead beams 
in one of the warehouse sheds is an ancient 
bellows which was used to fan the flames 


NUTRITIONAL 
RESEARCH 


Yours for the asking... 


& Keeping up with the latest nutritional develop- 
ments is a full-time job. That is why so many 


feed manufacturers are taking advantage of our 


complete nutritional service. We can help you 
build feeds that will keep ahead of competition 
in feeding efficiency. We can assist you in mak- 
ing better use of feed ingredients available in 
your locality. And we can help you hold down 
costs. Remember — our nutritional department 
and laboratory service is offered to you without 


cost or obligation. 


Write for Details on FREE Formula Service 


LABORATORIES, INC. 


901 East Euclid Avenue 
Des Moines 13, lowa 


at the old forge. Finding no valid reason 
to remove it, the elder Mr. Wilder left it 
there as a reminder of earlier days. 

The firm employs an average of 17 per- 
sons at a time, five of them in the office 
to handle the numerous business details of 
the firm and 12 in the warehouse and mill- 
ing sections. There is more than enough 
work for all of them during a normal sea- 
son, Tudor Wilder stated. Employes have 
the privilege of subscribing to a group hos- 
pitalization plan if they wish. 

The only display used by the busy firm 
is a current feature, mounted on a rack in 
the office. When the writer visited Wilder, 
lawn seed was being pushed. 

The firm tries to maintain a cash policy 
as much as possible, but realizes that total 
cash sales is a goal almost impossible to at- 
tain at the present time. What credit is 
extended is given only to customers of 
proven reliability. The firm reports no 
collection trouble of any consequence. 

State associations are of value to any 
feed business, Tudor Wilder believes. 

“The welfare programs and information 
bulletins alone’ he asserted, “are worth 
much more than the annual dues.” 

Taking active steps to hang onto cus- 
tomers displaced by the march of urban 
development, Wilder Grain Co. has shown 
that it still uses the initiative which made 
it an immediate success when it was founded 
42 years ago. 


Dollar Value of Exports 
Shows Decline for 1952 


Dollar values of U. S. agricultural exports 
dropped 15 per cent during 1952 from 
the previous year’s levels, USDA has an- 
nounced. Total valuation for the past year 
was almost 3 billion dollars. Exports 
reached a postwar peak of over four billion 
dollars in 1951. 

Total U. S. exports did not suffer, how- 
ever. Non-agricultural goods accounted for 
nearly three times as much dollar business 
as farm products. In this category, there 
was an increase of six per cent during the 
past year. Total 1952 value of non-agricul- 
tural exports was nearly 1114 billion dollars. 

The three leading export items in the 
agricultural line were wheat (including 
wheat flour), cotton, and leaf tobacco. There 
was a considerable drop in the export of 
dried eggs, grain sorghums, soybean oil, 
and field and garden seeds. There was a 
large reduction in exports of all dairy prod- 
ucts except condensed milk. 

Agricultural imports were worth more on 
a dollar basis than exports during 1952. 
Total value of imports in this line was esti- 
mated at more than 4! billion dollars. They 
represented 42 per cent of all goods im- 
ported. Foreign agricultural purchases were 
accounted for largely by those popular items 
which are not produced in quantity in the 
United States, such as coffee, rubber, sugar, 
cocoa beans, bananas, and spices. 


NET SALES DECLINE 
A decline of 13 million dollars in net 
sales has been reported for 1952 by St. 
Regis Paper Co., New York City. Volume 
last year was 18234 million dollars, com- 
pared to nearly 196 million dollars in 1951. 
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How do you measvure the look in a puppy’s eye ? 


The preliminary precautions have been taken. A well-recom- 
mended kennel. A healthy litter. A breed that takes well to 
youngsters. 


Now it’s up to the boy to choose. 
How will he decide? Perhaps by the look in a puppy’s eye. 


Chances are, you'll be buying Multiwalls soon again. 
You’ve done as every good buyer does. You've considered the 
reputation of the various suppliers. You’ve investigated the 
quality of their product. You’ve set down your specifications 
to the last fraction. 


Now you pause to think again of the fellow who will make 
the final choice—your customer. How will he decide? One 


consideration may well be “the look in a puppy’s eye.” To 
say it another way, the sales appeal of your package. 


Men who know Multiwalls...who buy more than 85 
per cent of all Multiwalls made . . . give great weight* to good 
printing and design. 

Union’s art directors have concentrated experience. They 
know how to give your Multiwall package the look it needs to 
stand out among competition. Volume purchasers of Multiwalls 


recognize this. They are calling on Union for a greater share 
of their Multiwall needs. 


More so every day... 


IT’S UNION FOR MULTIWALLS 


* August, 1951 research study. 
UNION BAG & PAPER CORPORATION @ WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK 7 
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OVER YONDER APIECE 

“Pull over, Mac,” shouted the trafic 
cop as he drew abreast of the car. “You 
haven't any tail light.” 

The driver came to a screeching halt, 
got out of the car and his jaw dropped. 

“Well, it’s bad,” said the policeman in 
a burst of sympathy, “but it’s not that 
bad.” 

Quavered the motorist: “It isn’t the tail 
light that bothers me so much, officer. 
What happened to my trailer?” 

* 


ONE BIG FRATERNITY 
With a scream of fright, the passenger 
on the big Caribbean liner lost his hold 
on the rail and plunged into the sea. He 
screamed some more as he saw a school 
of man-eating sharks lunging in his direc- 


Kracked Korn 


CAREFULLY SIFTED FOR FEED DEALER CONSUMPTION 


ticn. 


“Tll help you!” called a voice from above 
and almost immediately a famous criminal 
lawyer dived into the water close to him, 
seized the passenger by the collar, and 
started swimming towards the ship. 


To the passenger's amazement, the 
sharks formed a two-lane convoy and es- 
corted the two back to the now stationary 
ship. 


Time was when crackers came out of a 
barrel. Now they are neatly packaged—and 


customers ask for them by brand. 


Grandpa used to ask for “oil meal”. So 
did Dad. But the smart young farmer of to- 
day wants Minnesota's 36% Protein Linseed 
Oil Meal. He wants that extra protein that 
only the extracted method can provide— 


and he wants it at no extra cost. 


To sum it up, feed manufacturers and deal- 
ers everywhere are mixing Minnesota into 
their own brands of feed or selling it to 
feeders in the original bag. It's easier for 
you to sell—and it makes farming more 


profitable, too. 


Write—Wire—Phone For Today's Quotation 


Minnesota 


to tell your customers 


. Puts the “bloom” and “‘fin- 
ish” on feeder cattle 


. Promotes feed consumption 
++. Speeds fattening 


- Helps increase milk produc- 
tion 


. Brings beef cattle, hogs and 
sheep to market peak sooner 


. 2 Ibs. more protein—higher 
protein efficiency 


. Greater uniformity and gran- 
ulation—added palatability 


. Greater palatability 


. Available in meal or pellet 
form 


“A miracle, it’s a miracle!’ exclaimed 
the rescued man. 

“Not at all,” purred the lawyer smooth- 
ly, “just ordinary professional courtesy.” 


* & 
THE DARKER SIDE 

“T tell you, Orville,” roared the salesman, 
slamming his fist down on the desk of the 
easy-going feed dealer, “it’s absolutely your 
duty to advertise.” 

“Not me,” drawled Orville, “I tried it 
once and it didn’t work.” 

“How's that?” 

“Why, I couldn’t find any time for my- 
self. Soon as I started advertising, I was 
so dang rushed I couldn't go fishing all 


summer.” 
* * & 


BAIRN IN THE BURN 

Canny Andrew McNab took a train trip 
recently and, as usual, got into a heated 
argument with the conductor over his fare. 
The conductor soon lost patience and seiz- 
ing McNab’s suitcase, he tossed it through 
an open window as the train was crossing 
a bridge. The baggage landed with a splash 
in the river below. 

“Are ye daft, mon?” screamed the Scot. 
“Not only do you try to rob me but now 
ye drown my boy!” 

* 


WHO WOULDN'T? 

Taken in to the nearest service station 
after a two-car smashup, a victim began to 
thrash and kick violently as soon as he 
regained his senses. He was brought under 
control in a few minutes and bawled out 
for his behavior. 

“It was all a mistake,” he sobbed. “The 
first thing I saw when I woke up was the 
‘Shell’ sign and some dern fool was stand- 
ing in front of the *S*!” 

* * & 
IMMINENT PTOMAINE 

“And are you lonely during the day 
while I'm gone, dear?” the young doctor 
asked his wife solicitously. 

“Not at all! she answered brightly. “I’m 
organizing a class of young wives and we're 
teaching each other how to cook.” 

“And what do you do with your cook- 
ing?” 

“We give the stuff to the neighbors.” 

“Dear little woman,” crooned the medico 
fondly, “‘always thinking of your husband's 
practice!” 

* * 

It’s possible that our net income would be 
a little more if we would give up our gross 
habits. 

KEY DIGIT 

A large, officious woman had lost a 
thumb in an accident and called upon her 
attorney to start suit for $20,000 damages. 

“Just why do you think your thumb is 
worth that much?” asked the legalist. 

“Because,” said she in a pompous tone, 
“that’s the thumb I kept my husband un- 
Cer. 
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N 0 Ww You can save 


mone y—improve your 
feed to provide 


Us e LEE’S great 
NEW DRUG 
piscoveRY: 


COMP (Patent applied for) 


Preventive level provides Positive protection 
One pound of Arzene Compound is used for each TON of mash. 
Even when birds on this ration are inoculated with normally kill- 


ing doses of coccidia, they shake off any effect from the disease. 
MEOICATE? A Arzene prevents weight loss 
For the poultry raiser weight loss is usually a more costly prob- 
50 LE BAG OF lem than death loss. An important advantage of Lee’s Arzene is 
/ its ability to sustain growth even when birds are subjected to 
YOUR 0, massive infestations of coccidia. 


Lee’s Arzene is the finest anti- Safe — Use Continuously During the Growing Period 


coccidial you can supply in your Arzene gives positive protection for ten weeks for less than 10 
feed. Its very low cost is due to day “treatments” cost. Give your feed customers this important 


the low dosage needed for posi- 
tive protection — only 25 parts 
Arzene to a million parts of your 
feed! 


positive protection. 


Write for complete information, tests, sizes and prices 


GEO. H. LEE Co., Omaha 3, Nebraska 
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VITAMIN A OR VITAMIN D 


tested...proved...guaranteed! 


GUARANTEED STABLE—feeds properly fortified with 
NOPCO Micratized Vitamin A and Vitamin D can be guaranteed 
to retain potency, even when shelf life, pelleting or “difficult” 
ingredients are a problem. 


GUARANTEED DIGESTIBLE —the exclusive NOPCO stabi- 
lizing process utilizes edible microcrystalline wax, assuring that 
Micratized Vitamins are completely available nutritionally. Ask to 
see proved results of actual feeding tests. 


LOWER TRUE COST—put a stop to costly —and wasteful 
— overfortification. Fortify closer than ever before to label potencies; 
cost-in-use comparison will prove Micratized vitamins less costly. 


A COMPLETE LINE —for all types of 4-footed animal and 
poultry feeding, there’s a tested, proved, accepted Micratized product, 
in potencies to exactly fit your needs. 


FREE! write today for NOPCO Vitamin 


Guide, with exact potencies of all NOPCO 
Micratized vitamin products. 


CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Harrison 2, N. J. Richmond, Calif. 


RELY on these 


Quality Products for 
your feeds 


@ NOPCOSOL 
Complete vitamin-antibi- 
otic-trace mineral feed sup- 
plement. 


@ NOPCO A&D 
VITAMINS 
A complete line of Micra- 
tized* dry Vitamin A & D 
products, conventional dry 
vitamin A & D products, 
vitamin A & D oils. 


@ NOPCO B 


VITAMINS 


Riboflavin, calcium panto- 
thenate, niacin, choline 
chloride (liquid & dry), vita- 
min Biz feed supplement. 


@ NOPCAINE 


Antibiotic feed supplement 
(Procaine penicillin). 


@ NOPCOM 23 


Vitamin B12 and Procaine 
penicillin supplement. 


4 * 


© 1953 NOPCO Chemical Company 
*T.M. NOPCO Chemical Company 


EXCLUSIVE PRODUCERS OF MICRATIZED* viramin PRODUCTS 
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@ Advertising must sell results, not 
feed, it has been found by Jim Miller, 
manager of Bates County Feed & Sup- 
ply Co. in Butler, Mo. Informative, 
conversational newspaper advertising 
copy is a key factor that has built the 
firm’s business to its present level, he 
claimed. 

“Our chief objective when we pre- 
pare ad copy,” he stated, “is to talk 
to the farmer in words he can under- 
stand. And we don’t just sell the feed; 
we do our best to sell him on the 
results of sound feeding.” 

Copy in the three-by-five inch week- 
ly ads used by the firm stresses quality. 
Price is seldom mentioned. Occasion- 
ally, an ad merely lists all of the lines 
of feed the firm is selling. There is a 
constant tendency to spotlight pro- 
duction methods which result in im- 
proving the mixes. For instance, stress 
on the fact that a feed, particularly a 
poultry feed, is laboratory-tested has 
a heavy impact on newspaper readers, 
according to the dealer. 

“If a poultry feed is being pushed,” 
Mr. Miller said, “ we like to build up 
confidence by assuring readers that 
it has been thoroughly tested by lab- 
oratory technicians. For hog feed, our 
copy is slanted to stress the ‘complete- 
ness’ of the mixture and the fact that 
nothing else is needed to go with it. 

“Result claims, though, bring the 
greatest results to ads,” he continued. 
“When we tell readers that a certain 
feed will finish hogs from one month 
to six weeks earlier, than corn or sup- 
plement will, that statement makes a 
definite impression. Economy is an im- 
portant factor in results, too. When 
we have a feed for sale which will 
boost hogs to 250 pound weight with 


EXTENSIVE correspondence 
with customers and prospects 
has brought thousands of dol- 
lars in additional business to 
Bates County Feed & Supply 
Co., Butler, Mo., according 
to Manager Jim Miller, top. 
Mrs. Miller, above, does much 
of the letter writing. M. F. 
Arnold owns the firm; his 
name appears on the store 
in this photo. 


grass and roughage you have on hand. 
See us for prices on 20 and 41 per 
cent cattle cubes.” 

Mr. Miller is convinced that his 
advertising program has been a real 


wife, Mamie, bookkeeper for the firm 
and valued helper in all store activities. 
The two of them make a practice of 
writing from 10 to 20 letters each day 
to regular customers. 


Frequently addressed to the farm 
wives, the letters are written in folksy, 
typical letter-writing style, and usually 
begin by inquiring as to the addressee’s 
health or the welfare of his or her 
children. Sometimes the letters con- 
gratulate the farmer or his wife for 
participating in some community func- 
tion. 

The commercial message of the let- 
ters is mild and cassually introduced. 
At the close of a typical letter, for 


Results Are What Should Sold 


They’re What Show-Me State Farmers Seek 


only two-thirds the quantity of feed 
used in forage feeding, we tell our 
patrons about it.” 

Typical of the simple, straightfor- 
ward approach used in writing ad 
copy was a recent effective piece which 
focused attention on cattle cubes. The 
ad was simply headlined: “Supplement 
Your Grass With Cattle Cubes” and 
informed readers that “one-half to one 
pound per head per day will enable 
your cattle to hold their flesh on dry 
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help to his business. He reports that 
not a day passes without several per- 
sons coming into the store and men- 
tioning that they saw the ad. They 
ask him for additional facts on the 
feed or sometimes simply place an 
order for the feed without further 
questions. 

An effective secondary promotion 
program used by the firm is the per- 
sonal letter and greeting campaign. In 
this, the manager is assisted by his 


instance, the store’s offer of valuable 
gifts for those who save premium tags 
on feed bags is mentioned. 

“Sending out letters, get-well cards, 
and Christmas cards,” Mr. Miller stat- 
ed, “is a low cost, profitable means of 
putting relations with customers on a 
personal basis. We send out over 500 
Christmas cards every year and con- 
sider this program well worth the 
money. 

“We try never to pass up other op- 
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portunities to send greetings. When sons 
and daughters of our customers graduate 
from school, we send congratulations. We 
keep a record of various anniversaries of 
our customers, including weddings and 
birthdays, and send out proper greetings.” 

The personal letter method was used 
with signal success in building interest in a 
recent poultry meeting sponsored by the 
firm in cooperation with a hatchery. The 
meeting was designed to spur interest in 
poultry raising. In mailing out invitations 
to persons to attend the session, the dealer 
sifted through his file of poultry raising 
customers, picking out the names of indi- 
viduals he thought would be interested in 
expanding their flocks. 

“Our chief aim,” he recalled, “was to 
boost our poultry feed volume by providing 
customers with a year-around egg market. A 
local hatchery takes eggs four or five months 
of the year but during the remaining 
months, poultrymen have to depend on the 
consumer market. 

“To correct this, we scouted around and 
found a hatchery which specializes in broil- 
er production and would guarantee poultry 
raisers a 12-month market for eggs. It also 
was ready to buy on a hatchability percent- 
age basis. 

“The meeting which we held was de- 
signed to publicize the hatchery’s offer. It 
generated a lot of interest and attracted a 
number of large flock owners. It definitely 
sold many local poultrymen on the idea of 
marketing eggs the year-around. It will, I 
am sure, result in continued high level sales 
of our poultry feed.” 

Feeds carried by the firm are the Quisen- 
berry and Albers lines, plus some turned 
out under the company’s own labels, Ar-No 
and Ba-Co. The inventory includes complete 
stocks of hog and cattle feed, rabbit and 
dog food, poultry feed, and a full line of 
standard seed corn and garden seeds. In 
addition, the firm maintains substantial 
stocks of poultry remedies and chemicals. 

Mr. Miller understands the value of good 
appearance in selling feed. Customers, he 
believes, appreciate an orderly, clean stock- 
room. The area in back of the display area, 
where the bulk of sales stock is kept, gets 
a good cleaning every week. 

All of the merchandise is moved out 
from the wall area and the floor is scrubbed 
and polished. Aisles are swept clean each 
day and all stray rubbish removed. Feed 
sacks are pyramided in tidy, uniform stacks. 
There is plenty of aisle space between piles 
of feed. 

The dealer furnishes informative and dis- 
cerning help to customers with problems, 
whether it is ailing livestock, poultry, or a 
feeding problem. He makes personal trips 
to farms to help customers reporting sick 
animals or birds. For those customers who 
prefer to keep their animals on pasture dur- 
ing the warm months of the year, he is al- 
ways willing to prescribe supplements, grain, 
and roughage. 

Bates County Feed & Supply Co. has 
been in operation for 27 years and its 
main units are a mill and a downtown 
retail store. M. F. Arnold, owner of the 
concern, manages the mill, which produces 
finished feed, ground grains, and which 
cleans field and garden seeds. Mr. Miller 
is manager of the retail feed outlet. The 
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store has two storage areas, one in the back 
of the store itself with an additional ware- 
house in an adjoining building. 

Preparing ad copy and writing the daily 
quota of personal letters takes up a lot of 


time, Mr. Miller stated, and limits the 
amount of energy available for counter and 
field work. But promotion efforts have 
proved their worth. The Missouri dealer is 
convinced effective promotion is worth many 
times the cost and effort involved. 


Quick-Striking Newcastle 
Is Major Poultry Danger 


Newcastle disease can spread like the 
common cold and, like the cold, can infect 
poultry before symptoms are noticed, it 
has been claimed by three veterinarians of 
the University of Wisconsin. They are R. P. 
Hanson, S. K. Sinha, and C. A. Brandly, 
who based their claims on recent experi- 
ments. 


The research workers infected healthy 
chickens with Newcastle virus, then studied 
the air exhaled by the chickens on follow- 
ing days. They found virus in the air on 
the third day after infection. Healthy chick- 
ens in the vicinity caught the virus but with 
less intensity than when the same virus 
was injected into their muscles. 


It was found that an infected chicken 
could spread the virus one or two days 
before symptoms of the disease appeared. 
The research project just completed at 
Wisconsin is aimed at providing exact 
knowledge on the spread of the disease. 
Checking of the disease, as formerly, can 
be assured only by a careful sanitation and 
vaccination program. 


Gastroenteritis Threatens 
Baby Pigs in the Midwest 


Swine producers may lose four out of 
five baby pigs in their litters this year if 
transmissible gastroenteritis strikes, Dr. C. 
C. Morrill, veterinarian of the University of 
Illinois, has warned. If TGE is suspected, 
he advised, the herd owner should seek im- 
mediate aid from a veterinarian. 

The disease is hard to identify because its 
symptoms, vomiting, scouring, loss of appe- 
tite, loss of weight, and a thirst for water, 
also are typical of other diseases. Death 
losses are heaviest among younger baby 
pigs. Some may survive, but usually are 
unthrifty. Sows that are nursing infected 
young pigs often dry up on contracting the 
disease. 

TGE is believed to attack young pigs 
through other pigs. Consequently, it is 
poor practice to bring in feeder pigs or 
breeding animals which have once had the 
disease and might still have the virus. The 
disease is highly contagious. 


Yosemite Park to Be Site 
Of California Conference 


Scenic Yosemite national park will be the 
site of the 1953 California animal industry 
conference, sponsors of the meeting have 
announced. Dates will be Sept. 24-25, with 
an outstanding nutritional program planned. 

Early lodge reservations are suggested. 
They should be addressed to park head- 
quarters at Yosemite Valley, Calif. 


Hess & Clark Staff Members 


Two appointments to existing posts at 
Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc., Ashland, Ohio, and 
creation of a new post have been an- 
nounced by President H. M. Clark. The 
firm manufactures poultry and_ livestock 
remedies and medicated ingredients used 
in formula feeds. 

Russell Eshelman has been named gen- 
eral sales manager, with the task of co- 
ordinating the company’s overall sales pro- 
gram. He was formerly manager of the feed 
products division and has been succeeded 


in that position by C. T. (Chilli) Ater. Mr. 


Ater will handle sales of NFZ, Nicozine, 
and other new products to feed manufac- 
turers and dealers. 5 

Appointed to a new post as manager 
of sales training in animal health products 
was Lyn Butler. He will select and train 
new sales personnel in the animal health 
division. Bill Gauntt, another recent addi- 
tion to the firm, is a nutrition specialist in 
the feed products division. Dick Budd will 
continue as assistant sales manager in the 
animal health products division. 

Shown here, left to right, are Messrs. 
Ater, Budd, Butler, Gauntt, and Eshelman. 
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.-.in concentrations to fit your feed manufacturing program 


“Basic Producers” of nutritional 
products from the SEA 


SERVES YOU 3 WAYS 


SUPPLIES you with reliable nutritional products! 


As “basic producers” — not just “blenders or mixers” — of marine 
products, we control the entire production and quality of our raw 
materials. Our modern processing plants produce thousands of tons 
of meals and oils — rich in natural vitamins and valuable marine 
proteins and unidentified factors. These serve as the base of most 
of our nutritional products. 


Various concentrations of Whitmoyer cod liver oils, vitamin supple- 
ments, and trace minerals are available—to fit your particular needs. 


HELPS you produce better balanced feeds! 


Our Nutritional Department is always ready to cooperate with you 
on any phase of nutrition... review your present formulas... or 
work up completely new feed formulas for you. 

Our nutritionists will see that your feeds are nutritionally sound 
and economically produced — making full use of available local 
ingredients. Whitmoyer products will be used only to supplement 
your other ingredients to make a properly balanced feed. 


SIMPLIFIES your work! 


Keeping abreast of changing nutritional developments is a full- 
time job. Formulas have to be figured and refigured. Inventories of 
many special ingredients are required. Accurate weighing and pre- 
mixing presents many problems. 

Whitmoyer service and concentrates will help eliminate many of 
these “headaches” for you. Whitmoyer products are nutritionally 
complete in keeping with the latest scientific knowledge — and you 
use them at familiar, easy-to-add levels. 


Write for more detailed information on the job we can do for you. 
There’s no charge or obligation. 


Products of Scientific Merit 


fe TO 
MYERSTOWN, PENNA. 
MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 


DISTRIBUTORS 


NEW ENGLAND TEXAS CANADA 


Grandone, Inc. 
Needham, Mass. 


Hannsz Supply Co. 
Lubbock, Texas 


Whitmoyer Laboratories, Ltd. 
Yarmouth, Nova Scotia 
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© Increased service supplants the usual 
advertising methods at Wells & Son, 
a busy feed firm at Parkerford, Pa. 
According to Manager Park H. Metz- 
ger, the firm’s trading area presents 
extraordinary difficulties from an ad- 
vertising point of view. 

Therefore, all promotion efforts are 
concentrated in improved service and 
expenses are charged to advertising. 

“The service that we render cus 
tomers,” Mr. Metzger claimed, “is far 
and above the usual type of service 
offered by feed dealers. Sometimes, 
the expense involved is heavy, but we 
are determined that service shall be 
our best advertisement, as it has been 
in the past.” 


LADDER to success in display 
sales for Wells & Son, Park- 
erford, Pa., is the step-up 
frame shown in the view at 
upper left, which can hold 
many items and draws steady 
Park 


Metzger, manager, is in the 


customer comment. 


foreground, pointing out con- 
An out- 
side view of the firm's place 
upper 


struction of the unit. 


of business is shown 


right. 

“To cover this area by newspaper, 
we would have to advertise in no less 
than seven papers. It would not be 
fair to customers and certainly not 
profitable to us if we left out any of 
them. Yet the cost of advertising in 
all seven would be staggering. For this 


made in any working day.” 

Regular customers who forget to 
phone in their needs are reminded by 
phone or by the firm’s deliveryman if 
he happens to be operating in the 
neighborhood at the time the slip is 
discovered. In making each delivery, 
the driver makes it a point to ask when 
he should call again and what he 
should bring. In this way, aimless 
driving and the cost of idle rolling 
stock can be eliminated. 

Milling operations are a major 
source of income for the firm. Here 
again, the manager plans carefully to 
cut overhead to the absolute minimum. 

At the present time, taking all cost 
factors carefully into account, the 


ervice Scores Quaker State 


Cementing Customer Relations Is Prime Aim 


Since its founding, Wells & Son 
has used service as its keystone. There 
are two reasons for this, Mr. Metzger 
believes. 

One is that services build up a firm 
and cement friendly relations between 
the dealer and his customers. The other 
is that acts of service, widely publi- 
cized by word of mouth, make a much 
greater impression on potential cus- 
tomers than any ad. 

“Advertising for us would be ex- 
tremely costly,” the manager ex- 
plained, in describing the situation in 
his area. “We are located in a position 
which makes us the hub of a wheel 
in a large trading section of 25 miles’ 
radius. This embraces several counties. 
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reason, we concentrate on service and 
limit our advertising efforts.” 

Transportation costs loom large 
these days on the business horizon and 
are a headache to many dealers. Some 
of these have abandoned delivery serv- 
ice entirely and require customers to 
pick up their own purchases. 

However, through careful planning, 
Mr. Metzger has been able to maintain 
a free delivery service that adds but 
little to overhead. 

“We check on the needs of regular 
customers constantly,” he stated, “and 
lay out delivery schedules as much in 
advance as possible. As a rule, we make 
up daily routes for our truck so that 
the maximum number of calls can be 


Parkerford businessman charges cus- 
tomers a flat 18 cents per minute for 
grinding. This is figured on the basis 
of the amount of grain that can be 
processed in a minute’s time and cur- 
rent market prices. There is some price 
variation in grain grades but Mr. Metz- 
ger has found that the average charge 
system he uses evens out the dif- 
erence. 

Supplements are necessary for a 
good feed mix of any kind and the 
firm is particularly careful in this re- 
spect. When a new customer comes in 
with a grinding order, he is asked 
about the feeding purpose in mind 
and give expert advice on the type and 

(Concluded on page 74) 
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DRESSED DIVISION 5 he LIVE DIVISION 


* Grand Champion of the Show °* Reserve . } e Grand Champion of the Show « Champion Tom 
Grand Champion of the Show * Sweepstakes Winner of the Show « Reserve Champion Hen of the Show 
* 7 First Place Awards in eight classes entered including the * 2 Champions + 1 Reserve Champion Hen » 2 First Place 
BROILER-FRYER CLASS Awards + 1 Second Place Award in Class 
All of the above Awards were won by: All of these were Broad Breasted Bronze exhibited by: 
MELVIN D, LOVELACE + DINUBA, CALIFORNIA \ CONYERS BROS. © TURLOCK, CALIFORNIA 
The Lovelace Broad Breasted Bronze Award The Conyers Bros. Award Winners were fed VB Super 
Winners were fed Mixing MANAMAR ; Concentrate (containing MANAMAR) manufac- 
Turkey Ration. tured by Ontario Feed & Milling Company. 


Th E manufacturers of MANAMAR are proud to have con- 
tributed to the success of these Award Winners shown by 
‘Melvin D. Lovelace and The Conyers Brothers. 


The sweeping victories won by ManAmak-fed birds at the 

1953 NTF Convention as well as The National Shows in _ 

1951 and 1952, are convincing proof that. MANAMAR- 4 free 16-page B lies + 
fortified Feeds will help you produce champions! = c. 


There are no substitutes for Good Breeding, Good Man- — tia es 
agement and Good Feed! Quality turkeys can make — Talk Turkey!» >” °f the ne 
‘profits as well as win awards. Start on MANAMAR today! _ ; 


ARK, INC. 
*Sea-Power” ‘supplements 
WEST JACK 42, OUTER HARBOR 


CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS | SAN PEDRO, CALIFORNIA 
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Warn Against Napthalene 
Danger in Feed Plants 


Feed manufacturers, as well as all other 
facets of the industry, have been warned 
again by the Department of Agriculture 
that highly chlorinated napthalene still is 
showing up in many petroleum lubricants 
used in feed processing and on the farm. 
Recent heavy cattle losses in several states 
have been blamed on the napthalene which 
caused hyperkeratosis, or X-disease, in cattle. 


In one state it was found napthalene was 
present in a machine which processed cattle 
pellets. The grease used in lubricating con- 
tained about 10 per cent of a highly chlor- 
inated napthalene. The machine allowed 


COSTS ONLY 


10° A TON TO 


toxic material to enter pellets to induce 
hyperkeratosis. The situation at that plant 
since has been corrected. 

USDA warned again that feed manu- 
facturers should check their machinery to 
make sure that lubricants containing the 
deadly material are not being used. Proper- 
ly-formulated greases are available for lubri- 
cation use. The warning is being widely 
circulated at the present time in newspapers, 
farm magazine, chemical journals, and radio 
broadcasts. 

GEIST JOINS YOUNG 

Appointment of William J. Geist as gen- 
eral sales manager has been announced by 
Young Machinery Co., Muncy, Pa. Mr. 
Geist previously was associated with Sprout, 
Waldron & Co. in the same city. 


TRACE MINERALIZE 


FEEDS WITH 
HARDY'S 


THE |THE ORIGINAL | 


TRACE MINERAL 


SALT 


—WITH “PROTEIN-BOUND” IODINE 
GUARANTEED 100% STABLE 


® Hardy's regular formula No. 


HARDY'S TRACE MINERAL 
SALT FORMULAS contain all 
the essential Trace Minerals 
—Iodine, Manganese, Iron 
and Copper; and are avail- 
able with or without Cobalt.* 


1, with Cobalt—for adult animals 


Hardy's regular formula No. 2, with Cobalt— for growing and breeding - 


growers and breeding mashes 


balt Order 


feeds. 


* To comply with NPA Co- 


use of Cobalt in poultry 


For Complete Information 
and Prices—Write, Wire or 
Phone Us Today! 


HARDY 
SALT CO. 


Drawer 449 
St. Louis 3, Mo. 


Hardy's formula No. |, without Cobalt— for adult poultry 
Hardy's formula No. 2, without Cobalt—for chick and poult starters, 


prohibiting 


Allen, Kiesel Promoted to 
New Posts by Shanzer Mfg. 


Promotion of L. Joy Allen and William 
Kiesel Jr. to regional sales managers has 
been announced by Shanzer Mfg. Co., San 
Francisco. Mr. Allen will serve the East 
and Northeast and Mr. Kiesel the South. 

Mr. Allen will continue to headquarter 
at Jackson, Mich. Jennings, La., will be 
the focal point for Mr. Kiesel’s operations. 


Record Wheat Total Is Now 
Price-Supported by U. S. 


record 455.8 million bushels of 
1952-crop wheat has been put under price 
support, the Department of Agriculture has 
announced. The previous record for a full 
crop year was the 408.1 million bushel 
total of 1942. Last year, only 212.1 million 
bushels of 1951-crop wheat were price sup- 
ported. 

Corn crop supports for the 1952 yield 
were also high, but not near record levels. 
A total of 228.6 million bushels had been 
put under price support by mid-February. 
Last year, at the same time, only 19.5 mil- 
lion bushels of the preceding year’s crop 
was government-supported. In other support 
activity among feedstuffs, 557,861 hundred- 
weight of winter cover crop seed and 
941,419 hundredweight of hay and pasture 
grass seed were put under support regula- 
tions. 

As in the past, all crops supported are 
either farm-stored, warehouse-stored, or 
covered by purchase agreements. USDA 
has announced that loan and_ purchase 
agreements on 1952-crop corn will be avail- 
able in most areas through May 31 of this 
year. 


Grain Men From Two States 
Meet at St. Louis Exchange 


Grain dealers from Missouri and Illinois 
gathered at the St. Louis Merchants’ Ex- 
change in March for a one-day grain deal- 
ers’ conference, the exchange has reported. 
In all, 145 dealers were on hand for the 
program, which was sponsored jointly by the 
state universities of Missouri and _ Illinois 
and the exchange. 

After a welcome address by President 
R. A. Woolsey Jr., the meeting was devoted 
to talks on subjects of major interest to the 
trade. Among the speakers were H. H. 
Vogel, vice president of Continental Grain 
Co., St. Louis; D. W. Kleitsch, local man- 
ager for Cargill, Inc.; and William C. Hill, 
of the food and drug administration. A 
discussion period followed each of the 
morning speeches. 

In the afternoon, the entire session was 
devoted to instructions in grain grading. 
The school was supervised by R. W. Taylor, 
grain inspection supervisor at St. Louis for 
the Department of Agriculture. He was 
assisted by official grain inspectors from the 
two states. Success of the meeting has 
encouraged the exchange to plan future 
schools along similar lines. 
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AUTHORITIES RECOMMEND 


Higher Niacin Levels 


45 


A. National Research Council 


B. New England College Conference 


Poultry Rations (1951) 


University of Delaware 
D. lowa State College 

E. Michigan State College 
41 F. Nutrition Subcommittee of 


the American Feed 
Manufacturers Association 


Suggested Levels of Niacin in 


_ Of Total Feed 


OUR recent and significant developments 
Findete that it may be desirable to use 
more niacin per pound of feed than the 
National Research Council has recommended. 


1.New data show a need for increased levels 
of niacin, riboflavin, calcium pantothenate, and 
choline during critical periods of accelerated 
growth. 

2.Four university and college groups have 
published recommendations for increasing niacin 
levels. Higher levels also have been suggested by a 
nutrition subcommittee of the American Feed 
Manufacturers Association. 


3. Published data on the niacin content of natural 

feed ingredients show wide variations which make 
it difficult to depend wholly on this niacin in 
formulating. For example, white corn, averaging 
6.0 milligrams per pound, varies from plus 20 per 
cent to minus 25 per cent of the average. Yellow 
corn averaging 6.4 milligrams per pound shows 
variations from plus 50 per cent to minus 50 
per cent. 


4. In high corn rations, the increased use of 
hybrid corn has reduced the protein content of 
these rations; thus, increased levels of niacin 
are necessary to offset the lower tryptophane 
content of these feeds. 


By raising the niacin levels of your feeds, you 
assure your customers of adequate amounts of 
this essential vitamin based on current feed 
standards. 


By specifying Niacin Merck you assure your 
customers of a pure, crystalline product which 
is readily and evenly incorporated into your feeds. 


NIACIN MERCK 


Research and Production for 


Better Poultry and Animal Nutrition 


MERCK & CO., INC. 
Manufacturing Chemists 


RAHWAY, NEW JERSEY 
In Canada: MERCK & CO. Limited—Montreal 
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— Service 


(Continued from page 70) 


amount of supplements to be used. 

“I could, of course, make a practice of 
taking the whole matter out of the custom- 
er’s hands,” Mr. Metzger stated, “and de- 
cide on the type of fortification myself. 
But customers like to be consulted on 
these matters and make the final decision. 
It gives us a chance, also, to demonstrate 
how well-versed our staff is in nutrition 
matters.” 

Customers generally experiment with 
various formulas at first, the dealer said, 
but they finally settle on a favorite formula 
for feed use and these formulas are kept 
on record at the office. All the customer 
has to do then is phone in before coming 
to town, giving the size of the order, the 
type and amount of main ingredients he 
is bringing with him, and the feeding 
purpose. The employe on duty then looks 
up the standard formula and issues the 
necessary instructions for setting up ma- 
chinery. 

When the customer arrives with his load 
of grain, the mill is ready and waiting to 
give him speedy and accurate service. 

Another prime advertisement for the 
firm is one of its employes—a service-sales- 
man. He concerns himself with proper 
rearing and disease control work, the heart 
of livestock and poultry operations. He 
makes sales contacts on occasion but this 
is strictly secondary to his service roll. 


The service-salesman is ready to answer 
the call promptly when trouble is reported 
but most of his working time is spent fol- 
lowing a regular schedule of visits. His 
efforts are not limited to customers. A friend 
to all in need, he answers calls from non- 
customers promptly and frequently drops 
in at their farms to check on the effects 
resulting from his first trip. He offers advice 
on sanitation, diagnoses disease, and vac- 
cinates flocks and herds as needed. 


“Customers and prospects know that we 
have sales in the back of our mind when 
we send our service man out on a call,” 
Mr. Metzger stated. “But they know also 
that our service is honestly intentioned and 
well performed and that the salesman will 
underplay the sales message. 

“Therefore, it doesn’t bother them and 
we pick up a lot of new customers who 
have convinced themselves that we really 
have their welfare at heart.” 

Wells & Son handles a complete line of 
Beacon feeds as well as its own line of 
dairy feeds, milled and marketed under its 
own name. Parkerford is located in an area 
of heavy dairy production and dairy feeds 
are the largest sellers, with poultry running 
second. Many large turkey and broiler 
operators in the area buy their feeds from 
the concern. 

The firm's mill is equipped with a com- 
plete line of Sprout-Waldron equipment, 
including mixer, grinder, and molasses mill. 
A substantial amount of custom mixing, as 
mentioned before, plus the work done in 
connection with preparing the firm’s own 
feed lines keeps this section busy all the 
time. 

Wells & Son has been in business for a 
long time and its manager believes implicitly 
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in the soundness of a cash business policy. 
At the present time, 95 per cent of the 
business is straight cash. The few credit 
accounts allowed belong to customers of 
proven reliability and the credit limit is 
30 days. Orders which are delivered must 
be paid for on receipt—no exceptions. 

Not only is delivery service geared to 
reduce overhead; despite this requirement, 
it is speedy. Most orders are delivered with- 
in 24 hours after the order has been placed. 
The limit of delay is 48 hours. Immediate 
service is provided if requested. An extra 
truck is always available for this purpose. 

As a further extension of the service 
principle, the Parkerford concern has added 
a number of sideline items for customer 
convenience. They include coal, fuel oil, 
and some standard building materials, prin- 
cipally lumber and cement. The various 
fuels, of course, sell best in winter. The 
building materials, on the other hand, are 
most popular during the summer months 
when farmers spend a good deal of time 
repairing, adding to, or expanding their 
buildings. 

“Our policy has always been to stock 
every standard item the farmer may need,” 
Manager Metzger claimed. “The more they 
buy from you, the more stable is their 
account. So, whenever our service-salesman 
hears a customer express a wish for some 
article which we do not have in stock, we 
give serious consideration to adding it to 
our line.” 

On a daily delivery run, a driver's first 
concern is standard orders. After this comes 
delivery of special orders and once in a 
while a call on a customer who is overdue 
for feed. Extra feed supplies are carried for 
sales may be made enroute or the driver may 
be hailed by a customer who is reminded of 
feed needs by the sight of the truck. 


Minor sidelines carried by the firm in- 
clude seeds, fertilizers, garden accessories, 
remedies, and soil cultivation mixes. All 
are displayed in the store where they are 
most likely to attract the customer's atten- 
tion as he waits for the order to be filled. 

A novel display feature is evident in the 
many display racks in the shape of slanted 
ladders. Stock is placed on the steps. The 
novel shape of the racks attracts a good 
deal of attention. 

Wells & Son was founded by William 
E. Wells in 1905. When he died in 1934, 
it was operated by his widow. Two years 
later, William E. Wells Jr., son of the 
founder, took over and has taken an active 
part in business operations ever since. 

Starting with a warehouse and mill, the 
firm has added an office and display room. 

The ingenious service program offered by 
the Parkerford, Pa., firm might well be 
adopted by other firms which are hampered 
in their operations by a poor advertising 
location. 


Feathering, Growth Tieup 
Explained by Morley Jull 


Early feathering and rapid growth are 
related characteristics in poultry, it has been 
announced by Dr. Morley A. Jull, head of 
the poultry department at the University 
of Maryland. This will be good news to 


broiler raisers, he said, because both char- 
acteristics are sought by growers. 

Early feathering is preferred by poultry- 
men because it means fewer visible pin- 
feathers at market time, an especially im- 
portant fact when broilers are sold at an 
early age. The advantages of rapid growth, 
he added, are obvious. Rapid growth is an 
important factor affecting efficiency of feed 
conversion. 

Early feathering is indicated by the pres- 
ence of six or more well developed second- 
aries in the chick at hatching time, Dr. 
Jull claimed. Good breeding stock, at about 
10 weeks of age, will show both early 
feathering and rapid growth traits, he as- 
serted. The largest birds should be selected 
for future breeding purposes. 


Van Camp Reorganizes Its 
Laboratories Division 


A reorganization of the laboratories divi- 
sion of Van Camp Sea Food Co., Inc., 
Terminal Island, Calif., has been announced 
by President Gilbert C. Van Camp. Malcolm 
J. Goldie, general manager, was in charge 
of the reorganization, which is designed to 
meet the needs of an expanded research 
program. 

In the new setup, Mr. Van Camp stated, 
all research and control activities of the 
company will be unified. Various division 
departments and their heads are: nutrition 
and pharmacology, Dr. Ernest Geiger; vita- 
min A & D feeding oils, Donald Sandmeyer; 
analytical, Howard Dunn; fermentation 
products, Donald Traufler; amino acid and 
protein development, George Courtney; and 
animal and poultry nutrition, E. K. Bacon. 

Van Camp produces a number of fish 
byproduct items for use in animal and 
poultry feeds, as well as canned tuna. All 
are marketed under the Sea Pep brand 
label. A number of new items will be added 
soon to the company’s line, Mr. Van Camp 
promised. 
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“It's handy. | can hang by a limb and 
pick with both hands." 


CARTOON BY LA VAN 
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@ Spencer Kellogg High Protein Oil Meals support the LINSEED Ol MEAL 
formula feed manufacturer in the great contribution he SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 


has made to the increase in livestock production 

and the growth in farm income in the last decade. We are 
processors, not feed mixers, working always to give the 
formula feed maker a more dependable source of supply, 
helping him to standardize and improve his product with 
protein supplements of assured uniformity and quality. 


COPRA OILMEAL 
COTTONSEED OIL MEAL 


SPENCER KELLOGG 
MEAL SALES OFFICES 
ARE LOCATED ArT: 


i CER KELLOG Chicago FR 2-3437 
>, Decatur 5365 
BUFFALO 5, tong Beach 67-9530 


Spencer Kellogg Mills are located at: Buffal 
Decatur, Ill. Des Moines, lowa «+ Long Beach, Calif. 
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Burke on Business: 


Taxing Cooperatives 


@ During the \ast few years, a great deal 
has been said and written about farmers’ 
cooperatives. 

This month, we'd like to discuss the tax 
aspects because they are of special interest 
to a great many feed dealers. 

For nearly 40 years, the internal revenue 
laws have afforded farmers’ cooperative 
organizations exemption from the income 
tax if they were operating on a strictly co- 
operative basis. The first income tax law 
(the 1913 act) made no special mention of 
farmers’ cooperatives. It did, however, ex- 
empt labor, agriculture, or horticulture or- 
ganizations. So does today’s law in code 
section 101 (1). 

In 1916, section 11 (A) (12) exempted 
income tax on cooperations described as: 

Farmers, fruit growers, or like associa- 
tions, organized and operated as sales agents 
for the purpose of marketing the products 
of its members and turning back to them 
the income less necessary selling expenses 
on the basis of the quantity of produce 
furnished by them. 


The revenue act of 1921 provided specific 
provisions for exemption where supplies 
and equipment were purchased for pro- 
ducers. Organizations acting as purchasing 
agents for members bought and turned over 
such supplies and equipment at actual cost 
plus necessary expenses. 

If the law were strictly enforced, few co- 
operatives could have qualified for exemp- 
tion for the law exempted only an associa- 
tion which marketed the products of its 
members as a sales agent. A literal inter- 
pretation would have disqualified any asso- 
ciation having any dealings with non mem- 
bers. The regulation tried to apply exemp- 
tion in a practical manner. They sanctioned 
dealings with non members if the non mem- 
bers were afforded the same treatment as 
members and by approving rebates based on 
values in cases where such a method seemed 
fairer than one based on quantity. 

The 1926 act set the present pattern. 
New matters were added in 1934 and 1951. 
As the act now stands, cooperative organi- 
zations may market the products of non 
members if the value of products marketed 
for non members does not exceed the value 
marketed for members, provided the value 
of the purchases made for persons who 
are neither members nor producers does 
not exceed 15 per cent of the value of all 
its purchases. 

The revenue act of 1951 made farmers’ 
cooperatives taxpayers. They must now file 
their 1952 income tax returns on an entirely 
new form—form 990-C. All farmers’ co- 
operatives are now taxable. Even though 
many of these organizations are still called 
“exempt” cooperatives, they are not exempt 
from the requirements of filing income tax 
returns or paying taxes for taxable years 
beginning after Dec. 31, 1951. 


By GERALD BURKE 


The Feed Bag's Business Counselor 


There is still a distinction between “tax- 
able” farmers’ cooperatives and “exempt” 
farmers’ cooperatives. Only the “exempt” 
are allowed the additional statutory deduc- 
tions (which we will explain) and only the 
“exempt” are exempt from excess profits 
tax. In spite of their taxability there is a 
distinct advantage in being an “exempt” 
farmers’ cooperative. 

The “exempt” organization is subject to 
corporation normal and surtax and may use 
the alternative capital gains tax. In com- 
puting the net income all the ordinary and 
necessary operating expenses are deduct- 
ible. In addition the exempt organization 
can deduct in arriving at net income: 

A) Amounts paid as dividends during the 
taxable year upon its capital stock and 

B) Amounts allocated during the taxable 
year to patrons with respect to its income 
not derived from patronage whether paid 
in cash, merchandise, capital stock, or in 
some other manner that discloses to each 
patron the dollar amount allocated to him. 
Thus, an exempt farmers’ cooperative is 
entitled not only to all the ordinary and 
necessary business expenses allowed all cor- 
porations in general, including patronage 
dividends, but also to dividends paid in 
stock and to non-patronage income allocated 
to patrons. 

Regular corporations generally use form 
1120 in reporting their income and this is 
the form “taxable” cooperatives must use. 
The “exempt” farmers’ cooperative in the 
past was required to file only an informa- 
tion return, form 990, which had to be 
mailed on or before the 15th day of the 
fifth month following the close of the 
period for which it was filed. The new 
form 990-C which must be filed this year 
for the first time was originally due on the 
15th day of the third month following the 
close of the period. 

For calendar year organizations, this 
would have been March 15, 1953. Because 
it is new, a three-month extension has been 
granted so that calendar year returns can 
now be filed on or before June 15, 1953. 
An exempt cooperative filing form 990-C 
must show (on the return) the date of the 
bureau letter granting exemption and must 
also report any changes not previously re- 
ported made in the articles of incorporation 
or bylaws or in activities or sources of 
income. 

The tax exempt organization is allowed 
a reasonable allowance for depreciation, 
computed along the same lines as any other 
business. Form 990-C requires the cost basis 
to be adjusted for all depreciation for the 
entire period since the acquisition of the 
property even though the association may 
have been exempt from the filing of returns 
for prior years. This is important in com- 


GERALD BURKE 


puting depreciation annually but much 
more important in computing gain or loss 
on disposition of property. It is directly 
contrary to an earlier bureau ruling which 
held that where an organization derived 
taxable gain from the sale of its property, 
the basis should not be reduced by the 
amount of depreciation sustained with re- 
spect to the property for the period during 
which the corporation was an exempt cor- 
poration not required to file income tax 
returns. In this early ruling, since it was 
obvious that for the period during which 
the taxpayer enjoyed the status of an ex- 
empt organization, no deduction for depre- 
ciation was allowable for income tax pur- 
poses. The law now requires the basis of 
property to be reduced by: 


1) The amount allowed as deductions 
(for depreciation) in computing net income 
under this law or prior income tax laws 
under this law or prior income tax laws and 


2) Resulting (by reason of the deduction 
so allowed) in a reduction for the taxable 
year of the taxpayer's taxes—but not less 
than the amount allowable under this law 
or prior income tax laws. 


All taxpayers must remember “deprecia- 
tion” is allowed or allowable. If you do not 
claim depreciation allowable, you lose it. 
In arriving at your depreciated cost on the 
sale of a fixed asset, the bureau has repeated- 
ly ruled you must deduct allowable depre- 
ciation even if you failed to claim it in one 
or more tax years. 

Net operating losses of tax exempt organ- 
izations for taxable years beginning after 
Dec. 31, 1951 may be carried forward five 
years. Since these organizations are (in a 
sense) taxpayers this year for the first time, 
they cannot carry this year’s loss back. 
They must carry it over for five years. Cor- 
porations in general are allowed to carry 
net operating losses back one year and 
forward five. They must carry back before 
they can carry forward. Next year, tax-ex- 
empt organizations will follow this proce- 
dure (one year carryback—five year carry 
forward). 

A tax-exempt cooperative treats dividends 


(Concluded on page 89) 
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Give them better chance 
“come through” big and strong! 


Incorporate in your feeds... 
and recommend 

to your Customers... 

this proved anticoccidial 


That’s the recommendation many feed manufactur- 
ers are making to their customers for poultry feeds — 
and they’re supplying feeds that contain MEGASUL 
Nitrophenide Lederle to back up their recommendation, 


These feed manufacturers are telling customers 
how little MEGASUL costs in continuous use—less 
than 1¢ extra per bird! That’s a tiny fraction of the 
amount poultrymen would pay if they used no pro- 
tection and costly outbreaks of coccidiosis with high 
death losses occured. 


MEGASUL reduces death losses in coccidiosis out- 
breaks, avoids stunting, lessens the need of costly spot 
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Nitrophenide 


“Start protecting your chicks against outbreaks of coc- 
cidiosis the day they’re hatched and keep it up for at 
least 12 weeks!” 


treatment. By controlling coccidiosis, MEGASUL does 
more: birds tend to grow fast and uniformly, to be in 
better condition for vaccination, feather better and have 
yellower shanks, make more efficient use of feed, reach 
market weights early with higher quality carcasses. 
These are “extras” you can keep emphasizing to your 
customers! 


Incorporate MEGASUL in your feeds! Give your 
customers’ birds the benefits of this proved anticoc- 
cidial! Write for complete information. 


Animal Feed Sales 


LEDERLE LABORATORIES DIVISION 


AMERICAN 
30 Rockefeller Plaza 


id COMPANY | 
New York 20, N, Y. 
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Sells the Birds, Then the Feed 


Hoosier Callow Has a Two-Ply Operation 


@ dA going concern, purchased a year 
and a half ago by D. H. Callow, was a 
challenge to the new owner rather than 
a sedative. As soon as he had obtained 
title to Bluffton Milling Co. at Bluff- 
ton, Ind., and its associated hatchery 
plant, Mr. Callow made two reso- 
lutions. 


For one thing, he planned to increase 
the volume of the hatchery business 
in that rich Hoosier poultry area. To 
back the expansion up and vitalize 
business in general, he also mapped out 
an aggressive series of promotion pro- 
grams to keep the firm’s name before 
the public and bring in more business. 


The progressive proprietor, who 
already had operated the Stiefel Grain 
Co. at Decatur, Ind., for three years, 
conferred with Harley Willour, man- 
ager, and the new program is in full 
swing with profitable results. 


The hatchery was placed under the 
management of a man with 14 years’ 
experience and extensive schooling by 
Purina, at Purdue University, and 
elsewhere. Thus equipped, the firm 
specializes in a quality laying strain of 
white rock chickens. Also hatched 
are New Hampshire reds and Leg- 
horns, both of which are popular in 
the community. 


With the new program, hatchery 
sales totaled 30 per cent of the gross 


SPECIAL holiday season dis- 
plays like the turkey pen 
shown below have attracted 
many new customers to the 
busy Bluffton Milling Co., 
Bluffton, Ind. Manager D. H. 
Callow is pictured alongside 
the effective outdoor display 
pen. 


volume for 1952, although in operation 
only a little over three months. The 
net was considerably higher than for 
the rest of the operations and will ac- 
count for almost half of the total, Mr. 
Callow declared. 


In addition, the hatchery helps the 
feed business and the sale of other lines. 
Many of those who come to buy chicks 
are regular customers for feed through- 
out the rest of the year. Sale of poultry 
waterers, feeders, and medicines are a 
natural consequence. The $600 a month 
in poultry equipment alone is not to 
be sneezed at and the markup is high 
—up to 33 per cent. 


Poultry is featured prominently in 
the firm’s promotions. Last November, 
15 white Holland turkeys were given 
away to feed customers for their 
Thanksgiving meals. - Tickets were 
given with each order of feed or other 
purchase and drawings determined the 
winners of the turkeys. The poults, 
when small, were kept in a pen in the 
salesroom as a living, ever-present re- 
minder of the promotion. After they 
became too large to keep inside, they 
were moved to an attractive pen, with 
wire netting sides, at the side of the 
building. Here they could not be 
missed by anyone who used the drive 
to the feed room. Of course, a sign on 
the pen reminded customers that they 
might become the owner of one of the 


birds. 


At Easter time last year, a number 
of goslings were given away in a simi- 
lar promotion. It was surprising the 
number of 10-pound sacks of feed that 
were sold to the winners, besides the 
advertising gained, the enterprising 
owner declared. 


Fair booths are promotions which 
are hard to measure in value, but Mr. 
Callow and Mr. Willour know that 
they attract a lot of interest and are 
convinced they pay well for the time 
invested. A booth was maintained at 
the Bluffton Free Fair in 1952 and 
another at the Decatur Farmers’ day for 
the Stiefel Co. plant. 


The Bluffton booth featured the 
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OUR No. HEA 


was making dairy feeds at a profit 
until we switched to Ultra-Life 


We have successfully manufactured a complete line 
of ... ....* Brand feeds for years, but dairy feeds were a 
problem. There are plenty of dairy herds in our section, but such 
terrific competition for dairy feed business that even with five 
salesmen, we couldn’t sell dairy feed without cutting prices, 
extending long terms and taking big credit risks. We had just 
about decided if we couldn’t make dairy feeds at a profit, we’d 
get out of the dairy feed business. 


What changed the picture were those signed letters from other 
feed manufacturers telling how they had increased their dairy feed 
business many times through using Ultra-Life Livestock Supple- 
ment to fortify their feeds, and Ultra-Life livestock service to help 
sell it. We decided that we’d try the program. And it’s working. 


Today, we have one Ultra-Life trained dairy serviceman in 
place of five salesmen. Dairy feed tonnage is so heavy we can’t 
make other feeds with our present mill capacity. Selling costs are 
down. And best of all, we’re getting enough for our product to 


show a profit... and that’s what counts. *Name on request. 


YOUR DAIRY FEEDS, MADE WITH NEW, IMPROVED ULTRA-LIFE LIVE STOCK SUPPLEMENT 


@ include every known essential vitamin, mineral and 


other nutrient. How would you like to see on the tag of 
YOUR dairy feeds some thirty important ingredients, 
including thiamin chloride, ascorbic acid, calcium 
pantothenate, Vitamin A Acetate, dextrose, irradiated 
dried yeast, riboflavin, niacin, choline chloride, lecithin, 
wheat germ meal, cane molasses, and dicalcium phos- 
phate, oxide of iron, manganese gluconate, manganese 
sulphate, copper gluconate, potassium iodide, calcium 
gluconate, iron gluconate, cobalt carbonate, zinc sul- 
phate and others? How many other feeds do you know 
which are so completely fortified? 


@ help reduce the number of nutritionally caused 
breeding failures, thus helping your customers to regu- 
late their production on a year round basis and stabilize 
their income. 


@ aid in reducing abortions, except those caused by 
disease, because better nourished cows can better carry 
their calves to maturity, though of course nutrition has 
no measurable influence over cases of contagious abor- 
tion or ““Bang’s Disease,” or any other cases of abortion 
except where nutritional factors are of paramount 
importance. 


ULTRA-LIFE 
DAIRY SERVICE 


Although sales of Ultra-Life Livestock Supplement have been showing yearly in- 
creases from the time we introduced this high quality product for four-footed animals 
some twelve years ago, last year saw the biggest increase in our history. You, too, 
can share in this increased business. Mail the coupon today. 


Here also is something exclusive, to help you 
sell the Ultra-Lifed dairy feeds which you 
manufacture. It’s a terrific sales stimulant. 
We train your men in our school so they are 
able to go out and be of real service to 
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dairymen. This puts them head and shoulders 
above mere salesmen. 


Another Livestock School starts soon. Act at 
once, since enrollment in each school is 
limited. 


Yes, I’m interested in success stories of other feed manu- 
facturers making their own brand of Ultra-Lifed dairy 
feed. 

Please send details ............ 

Please send enrollment blank for next Ultra-Life Live- 
stock School 


Address 

We (do) (do not) manufacture feeds. Please check which. I 

If free copy of the Ultra-Life Book is wanted, check | 
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Purina line of feeds, but the centerpiece 
was a wire cage containing three of the 
certified white rock pullets from the firm's 
own hatchery. The beautiful, contented 
birds presented a moving, living center- 
piece which caused many poultrymen to 
stop and inquire about hatching stock. 
Others halted to ask questions on feeding 
and poultry health problems. The Bluffton 
men believe that a static display alone would 
have halted few fairgoers. 

The firm buys grain only for its own 
needs. It is the oldest Purina dealer in 
Indiana and this brand is featured. Sales 
of ready-mixed feeds increased a carload a 
month in 1952 over the same period a year 
ago until it now grosses over $6,000 per 
month. Aggressive promotion is given most 
of the credit for this. 

Outstanding in the promotion is the fact 
that during the period two men, including 
Mr. Willour, spent more than half their 
time outside, contacting customers and po- 
tential customers. Help with feeding and 
disease problems and personal solicitation 
have resulted in amazing volume gains. 

Mr. Willour has done outside feed resale 
work for 15 years and is a firm believer 
in personal contact as a business-getter. 

In addition to the ready-mixed feeds, 
the firm disposes of about $1,000 worth 
of custom-mixed feeds per month and takes 
in half that much from custom grinding. 
Sales of feed are pretty well divided be- 
tween hog, dairy and poultry mixes. That 


a poultry account can be profitable is 
shown by the fact that one customer has 
4,000 layers. 

The hatchery is closed during nine 
months of the year, but chicks are pur- 
chased from outside sources to take care 
of boiler raisers in the area. Consequently, 
sales are on a year-around basis. 

Sidelines are not overlooked. As a result, 
dog chows help build volume. Salt, meat 
scrap, and protein meals swell the total 
considerably. Hog waterers, feeders, and 
brooders also are handled. 

Credit is kept to a 30-day limit and 
most accounts conform. This allows the 
firm to give the farmers and other coustom- 
ers a lower margin on feed prices. 

A Blue Streak 30-horsepower grinder 
and Sidney 60-bushel upright mixer are 
used. Another smaller mixer is used for 
auxiliary work. The firm also uses a corn 
cracker for poultry feeds. Whole cobs are 
given away to farmers who use them for 
bedding livestock. All are easily disposed 
of, leaving no cob problem. 

One truck is used for delivery and this 
is free on feed purchases of 500 pounds or 
more. Five employes conduct the operation 
at the plant. 

Mr. Callow is no more planning to rest 
on his laurels today than he was when he 
purchased the Bluffton Milling Co. He 
plans to expand his hatchery and adver- 
tising efforts and accelerate the pace he has 
set during his first year of operation. 


Kerr Assistant Manager 


At Denver for Fulton 


Kenneth R. Kerr has been promoted to 
assistant plant manager at Denver, Fulton 
Bag & Cotton Mills of Atlanta has an- 
nounced. Mr. Kerr has served Fulton in the 
mountain states since 1945 and has more 
than 25 years’ experience in the textile 
bag field. 

Jack F. Ryan, formerly assistant manager 
at Denver, has been shifted to St. Louis, 
where he now is in charge of sales for the 
firm’s multiwall paper bag division. 


Benson Warns Turkeymen 
Against Overproduction 


Turkey growers have been cautioned not 
to overproduce by Agriculture Secretary 
Benson. Mr. Benson stressed at Washington 
that the turkey advisory conference had 
recommended no surplus removal program 
for the 1953 crop “unless our turkey in- 
dustry makes the recommended downward 
adjustment.” 

The advisory group urged that 1953 pro- 
duction of heavy birds be cut 12 to 15 per 
cent below last season’s total of 4414, million. 


DESIGNERS OF WORLD'S FINEST, MOST MODERN, MOLASSES MACHINERY 


Molasses 
Wenger Hi-Molasses Wenger 600 Series Wenger 700 Series Storage 
Pellet Mills Molasses Mixer Molasses Mixer Tank Pump 
Wenger Pellet Cooler— 


Handles Hi-Molasses or 
Hard Type Pellets 


+e" 


r 


Continuous production with swivel incline auger 


Wenger 100 Series 


Wenger 600 with swivel incline feeder 
-swivels 250°—feeds out of 12 mixers 


Wenger 
50 Series 
Liquid Feeder 


Liquid Feeder 


50 and 100 SERIES feeds molasses direct to 
tempering chamber of hard type pellet mill. 
Adds More Molasses — Does It Easier. 


No baffles or feeder wings to crush range 
cubes —no jamming or scuffing — moves 
pellets gently across air stream — conveys 
to convenient locations for bagging—hangs 
under ceiling where space is usually avail- 
able—pulls cold air from outside building. 


Write for Full Information 


WENGER MIXER MFG. CO. 
Sabetha, Kansas 
EXPORT DIVISION: 
301 Scarritt Arcade Bldg. 
Kansas City 6, Mo. 
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Costly Labor 
Eats Profits! 


THESE TIME-SAVERS WILL 
CUT LABOR COSTS WAY DOWN 


@ BALDWIN JUMBO LOADER 
Moves Over 3,000 Bushels Per Hour 


Especially designed for those that require loader of large capacity. 
Will move over 3,000 bushels of grain, shelled corn, oats, etc. per 
hour, delivering it at upper end — 42’ away and 27’ high. Sturdy 
in construction; simple to operate; easily moved from place to 
place. 24’, 30’, 36’, 42’. Priced from $496.00. 


SEEDBURO BLUE MASTER MIDGET ELEVATOR ® 
Low Cost, Easily Handled 

Rugged, steel constructed flight conveyor that will give you years of 
labor-saving service. Handles ear corn, small grain, and baled hay 


Easily moved on pneumatic tires. Lengths 12’ to 36’. Priced from 
$138.86. 


4 @ SEEDBURO BLUE MASTER BANTAM ELEVATOR 
Can Be Carried Anywhere 

Lightweight, rustproof aluminum all-purpose elevator for grain, ear corn, oats, 
etc. 16 ft. model weighs a little over 100 Ibs. Moves 200 to 600 bushels per hour. 
New type over or under motor mount. Indispensable as a trucking accessory. 12’, 
16’, 20 models. Priced from $144.50. 


Drop us a line. We'll be glad to help you with your 


conveyor problems and recommend the model best SEEDBURO HYTROL CONVEYOR ) 


suited to your needs. Send for descriptive literature. 
It’s portable ...it folds 


A flip of the switch starts bagged or baled prod- 
ucts up or down. Speeds up loading or unloading 
of trucks. Two men do work of 4 to 6. Stacks higher 
— saves space. Designed for strength without 
weight. Sizes 10’ to 22’ from $541.00. 


751 Converse Building Chicago 6, Illinois 
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Current Reading 
Reviewed by The Feed Bag Staff 


Insect Control for Wisconsin in 1953, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Extension Service, 
Madison, free. 

This revised circular is the 1953 edition 
of a comprehensive publication first issued 
in 1949. Here, as in past years, livestock 
and crop producers can find detailed advice 
on combatting insects in their fields. Matter 
includes use of 2,4-D, Parathion, TEPP, 
and all general insecticides. The crop sec- 


tion is devoted mostly to corn pests while 
an entire chapter deals with insects afflict- 
ing, livestock, man, and the home. Mid- 
westerners will find the material applicable 
in most instances. 

Fertilizer—Cornerstone of the Welfare of 
the Nation, Naticnal Fertilizer Association, 
Washington, free. 

Handsomely printed and bound, this new 


MORE THAN 
ARMOUR MEAT 


Glutamic Acid 


Pantothenic Acid 


Zine Silver 
Nicke} Boron Molybdenum 
Tryptophane lead Chromium Threonine Cobalt 
; Niaci 
Tin Phosphorus Thiamine His! 
Riboflavin 
Vitamin Valine Methionine 
Copper 
pheny Silicon Lysine jsorevcin® 
oye a 
Magnesium Sodium num Mangonese Arginine 


You get valuable vitamins and minerals in addition 
to a fine balance of essential amino acids 


The results your customers get from the 
feeds you sell depend directly on the kind, 
quality and amounts of the various ingre- 
dients you use in building them. It has long 
been recognized that meat proteins are a 
“booster” for any poultry or hog ration. 
To build feeds that insure results to feed- 
ers, many manufacturers and mixers de- 
pend on Armour natural feed ingredients. 
Armour meat proteins are high quality 
natural proteins containing all the essen- 
tial amino acids so necessary for animal 
health and growth. They also contain an 
abundance of vitamins including the all- 
important Vitamins B,, and Riboflavin. 


Armour feed ingredients are especially 
rich in minerals. All the essential minerals 
needed by the animal body are found in 
Armour feed ingredients. They contain 
what the animal body requires because they 
are made from animal bone and tissue. 
Why gamble with results? Use Armour 
Digester Tankage in all your hog feeds— 
use Armour Meat and Bone Scraps in all 
your poultry feeds—and use Armour 
Standard Steamed Bone Meal to supply 
any additional calcium and phosphorus 
needed. Continued repeat sales to satisfied 
customers will be your proof that these 
really are high quality feed ingredients. 


ARMOUR | AND COMPANY 
Animal Feeds Dept. ¢ General Offices ¢ Chicago 9, Illinois 
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booklet tells its story with a minimum of 
text and a large number of striking draw- 
ings and photographs. It was prepared 
after consultation with leading bankers and 
agriculturists, according to the association, 
and gives current dollar and cents figures to 
show how farmers can cut basic costs 
through intelligent use of soil building ma- 
terial. A section is devoted to financial mat- 
ters, telling the banker what to investigate 
in making a loan for fertilizer purchases. 

This is a booklet which every feed dealer 
can use to advantage in dealing with his 
customers—and which he can pass on to 
local banks for information. 

« * 
Use of Irrigation Water on the High Plains, 
by C. A. Bonnen, W. C. McArthur, A. C. 
Magee, and W. F. Hughes, Texas Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, College Station, 
free. 

The problem of growing sizable crops on 
the high plains of Texas where rainfall is 
slight and water is at a premium has long 
been a concern of agriculturists in that 
state and recently great strides have been 
made in using irrigation methods. This 
booklet evaluates the success of the program 
so far. Water was drawn from the Oglalla 
formation underlying part of the plains. 
Results have been good, from the standpoint 
of increased and reliable crop production. 
The more successful tapping and draining 
methods used are described in detail. 

* 
Foot and Mouth Disease, Department of 
Veterinary Science, University of Wiscon- 
sin, Madison, free. 

Anyone concerned with livestock pro- 
duction would do well to keep a copy of 
this four-page folder handy as a warning on 
one of the world’s great problems. Though 
foot-and-mouth disease has been largely 
eliminated in Mexico and brought under 
control in Canada, there is always a chance 
that it will break out in the United States. 
The folder describes symptoms, spreading, 
control, and eradication. Great stress is 
placed upon the fact that only through 
slaughter of infected animals can the disease 
be halted. Vaccination has been undertaken 
with some success in afflicted countries, but 
is not as effective as ruthless elimination 
procedures. 

* * 
1953 Soybean Blue Book, American Soy- 
bean Association, Hudson, Iowa, $3. 

Now recognized as a standard handbook 
in its field, the Soybean Blue Book is larger 
and more comprehensive in its 1953 form. 
Included in the text is a wealth of infor- 
mation including terms used in the trade, 
production figures for the past year and 
other years, and names and addresses of 
soybean processors. The volume is a must 
for those who deal in soybeans in any way. 

* 
Official Reports of State Agencies, offered 
without charge: 

Wisconsin—annual report on commercial 
fertilizers for 1952-53. For a copy of this 
bulletin, No. 317, write to the Wisconsin 
State Department of Agriculture, Madison. 

Illinois—results of corn tests for 1952, 
including variety performance, seed treat- 
ment, and rate of planting. For a copy of 
this bulletin, No. 564, write to Illinois 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Urbana. 
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— Ace Salesman 


(Continued from page 34) 


as they seek us out to talk over feed needs 
of livestock, and we find they turn to us 
again and again for other needs once they 
know us.” 

One of these benefits is a 20 per cent 
gain in sales for field seeds and fertilizer. 
Sales are also good in the drug line. A 
full stock of Lederle drugs and medicines is 
carried to meet common needs of poultry 
and livestock. 

When the firm mails its monthly state- 
ments to customers with accounts receiv- 
able, ad folders are attached. Subject mat- 
ter varies with the seasons. A _ special 
monthly mailing of 500 pieces is used in 
the spring. This type features supplier lit- 
erature on growing feed ingredients. Sum- 
mer issues are devoted to pullet feed and 
fall folders to general poultry feed. 


A large credit business is done, but 
credit accounts are controlled carefully. 
Credit of newcomers to the area is checked 
with great care before any charge account 
is authorized. Most credit customers have 
accounts of long standing, though, and pay 
their bills promptly. 

“We do a heavy credit business,” Mr. 
Mayo revealed. “But we have known and 
dealt with these people through hard times 
and good times. Over the years, we have 
never lost more than one-half of one per 
cent in bad debts. Mutual trust has proved 
very valuable in that respect.” 

Recently, there has been a large influx 
of defense workers in the area as govern’ 
ment contracts stirred up activity at the 
Newport News Shipbuilding Co. Many of 
these are part-time farmers. Still, the 
dealer claimed, the major share of credit 
for recent business increases should go to 
improvements in firm service policy, not to 
an expanded local population. 

The business was opened in 1928 by its 
present owner, Clyde F. Hill. Since that 
time, capacity of the warehouse and sales- 
room has been doubled. Dimensions of the 
building are now 120 by 120 feet. An 
average stock of 15 carloads of feed is on 
hand at all times. 

To any dealer who would develop his 
business and increase volume, Mr. Mayo 
had this advice: 

“Have the feeds a customer wants when 
he wants them. If you don’t have them, a 
competitor will. And don’t make promises 
on delivery or other matters which you 
can't keep. Good will depends on abso- 
lute honesty.” 


Baucom Will Serve Prater 
Customers in Minnesota 


New Minnesota representative for Prater 
Pulverizer Co., Chicago, is Frank M. 
Baucom of Minneapolis, the firm has an- 
nounced. He will assist E. E. Bradford, 
veteran Prater representative in Minnesota. 

Mr. Baucom previously was associated 
with Cargill, Inc. A graduate of Wake 
Forest College, he also has operated mills 
at Baudette, Minn., and Thief River Falls, 
Minn. 
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Here’s how Vitality helps 


DOG FOOD 


USERS 


Hunters, Breeders, 
Field Trial Men, 
Kennels, Race Dog Men 


No other dog food manufacturer makes so com- 

SPECIALIZED plete a line cacti you to sell every dog owner 

DIETS among your customers. No one else offers Spe- 

cialized Diets that mean more sales . . . that mean 

extra tonnage from Big Users. No wonder Vitality dealers sell 10 
times as many 25 lb. bags as they do 5 Ib. bags. 


SPECIALIZED 
ADVERTISING 


Over 16 years of national advertising in leading 
general dog magazines plus big space ads in 12 
hunting, racing and Field Trial magazines: Ameri- 
can Field, American Cooner, Hunter’s Horn, 
Full Cry, Bloodlines, Red Ranger & Fox Hound Journal, Coursing News, 
Beagle Hound Sportsman, Mountain Music, The Chase, Hounds & Hunt- 
ing, and Greyhound Racing Record. 30 magazines in all, reaching over 10 
million dog owners. Advertising power that builds sales. 


Vitality helps make your store headquarters for 
sportsmen by providing complete Field Trial Kits 
—Bird Dog, Coon Dog, Fox Hound, and Beagle. 
Includes direction arrows, entry blanks, drawing 
cards, heat record cards, highest average sheets, auction stubs, of- 
ficial ground rules, judges books and tally sheets. 


SPECIAL 


There is a Vitality Kennel Service Man in your 
territory. He knows dogs... will work with you 
on sales to Big Users. Ask him about promoting 
Field Trials, and other sporting events, to your 
advantage. Let him show you how Vitality sells itself. 


SERVICES 


GET DEALER FACTS 


Get Vitality’s dealer proposition. Let 
us show you how to sell Vitality Dog 
Food, tons of it, as hundreds of success- 
ful feed dealers are doing all over the 
country. 


VITALITY MILLS, INC. 
Board of Trade Bldg. . 
Chicago 4, 


Illinois 
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Alfalfa Weevil Controls 
Discussed by Authority 


Early control measures against the alfalfa 
weevil in western states have been urged by 
Gordon Mickle, entomologist of the Colo- 
rado A & M extension service. He recom- 
mended that farmers and ranchers in known 
weevil areas check their fields for signs of 
hay growth. Treatment should start be- 
fore the hay reaches an inch in height. At 
that time, overwintering adult weevils will 
become active. 

Mr. Mickle said that three insecticides 
were suited for this work. They are dieldrin, 
heptachlor, and chlordane. If the first two 
are used, one-quarter pound should be used 


per acre. If chlordane is used, two pounds 
are needed. Ordinary weed sprayers which 
can handle about 10 gallons of spray per 
acre will do an effective job. He also en- 
dorsed spraying from the air, providing the 
right quantity of insecticide can be used. 

@ JOEL BARKER, Grant's Pass, Ore., has 
purchased Miller's Seed & Feed Store from 
Mr. and Mrs. T. E. Miller. 

HEADS SALES 

Robert D. Johnson has been named sales 

manager of Barker Poultry Equipment Co., 
Ottumwa, Iowa, President S. S. Barker has 
announced. Mr. Johnson formerly was as- 
sociated with Fairmont Foods Co. at Omaha. 
He has been active in the poultry industry 
for 25 years, 


with the 


Improve Customer Service 


“MASTER” 
HAMMERMILL 


Instant 


Screen Change 
From Service Floor 


Recirculating 
Collector 


Fan Motor 


1074 TENTH AVE. S. E. 


Write for Bulletin 1152 


JACOBSON MACHINE WORKS 


MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 


3 Sizes: 
55 to 140 H. P. 


Paul L. Sather Dies at 52 
Following Appendectomy 


The milling industry was shocked and 
grieved last month by the death of a long- 
time member, Paul L. Sather, assistant gen- 
eral sales manager of King Midas Flour 
Mills, Minneapolis. Mr. Sather, who was 
52, died March 19 of complications which 
followed an appendectomy. 

A lifelong Minneapolis resident, Mr. 
Sather had been associated with King Midas 


PAUL L. SATHER 


for 35 years. Beginning as a clerk, he rose 
to one of the firm’s top sales executive 
positions. 

Born in Minneapolis in 1900 and edu- 
cated in the Flour City’s public schools, 
Paul Sather began with King Midas as a 
laboratory aide. Later, he served in the 
trafic, bookkeeping, and grain inspection 
departments. In 1922, Mr. Sather became 
associated with the King Midas flour sales 
division. He served successively as sales cor- 
respondent, assistant western division sales 
manager, and as assistant general sales man- 
ager. He assumed the latter position last 
year. During the period from 1930 to 1942, 
Mr. Sather also directed King Midas flour 
advertising. ‘ 

Mrs. Sather has requested that memorials 
for her late husband be sent to the Bethle- 
hem Lutheran parish house in Minneapolis. 
Mr. Sather was a member of the Bethlehem 
congregation and also was afhliated with 
Khuram and Balder lodges, the Minne- 
apolis Golf Club, and the Minneapolis Ath- 
letic Club. 


TO MANAGE TRADING 

Wilbur E. Bindenagel has been named 
manager of trading for the soya products 
division of the Glidden Co., Cleveland, 
President Dwight P. Joyce has announced. 
Mr. Bindenagel, who has spent his entire 
business career in grain merchandising work, 
will be in charge of the division’s grain 
operations nationally. He will make his 
headquarters in Chicago. 
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Eminent Vitamin Scientist 
Edwin B. Hart Dies at 78 


A veteran University of Wisconsin scien- 
tist, Edwin B. Hart, died March 12 at Madi- 
son. Professor emeritus at the school, Dr. 
Hart was 78. He was well-known to feed 
men for his discovery that urea nitrogen 
could be used as a protein source. 

Born in Sandusky, Ohio, Dr. Hart re- 
ceived his education at the University of 
Michigan and at advanced institutions in 


DR. EDWIN B. HART 


Germany and Switzerland. He joined the 
Wisconsin faculty in 1906, becoming in time 
head of what was then called the department 
of agricultural chemistry. He succeeded Dr. 
Stephen Babcock, inventor of the famed 
Babcock butterfat test. 

When the university organization was 
overhauled, Dr. Hart became chairman of 
the institution’s biochemistry department, a 
position he held until his retirement from 
full-time faculty work in 1944. His appoint- 
ment as professor emeritus followed. The 
famed nutritionist worked up until the day 
of his death. 

Besides his work with urea nitrogen, the 
Wisconsin research expert established the 
role of phosphorus in the diet, confirmed 
the value of iodine as a treatment for goiter, 
completed studies of vitamins A and B com- 
plex, and recently explored the problem of 
carotene preservation in alfalfa. He pre- 
pared more than 300 scientific papers during 
his lifetime. As chairman of Wisconsin's 
biochemistry department, he directed the 
training of thousands of undergraduate 
students and that of hundreds doing ad- 
vanced work. 


NAME DISTRIBUTOR 
Van Waters & Rogers, Inc., Los Angeles, 
has been appointed a distributor for methi- 
onine hydroxy analogue, Monsanto Chemi- 
cal Co. of St. Louis has announced. The 
west coast firm’s territory will include 13 
western and southwestern states. The prod- 

uct is a poultry feed supplement. 
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Push fleebles’ now for extra profit 


PEEBLES’ FREE CHOICE FEED IS A NATURAL chick conditioner 
that helps your customers get maximum growth performance 
from the mash they feed. Peebles’ is rich in whey nutrients 
that tone a chick’s digestive system for greater feed efficiency 
— promotes flock health and helps ward off disease. Recom- 
mend it as a milk-type supplement — collect an extra profit. 


PEEBLES’ WHETS APPETITES. Keeps chicks at the feeder — 
makes them want to eat more of the mash that speeds their 
growth. It supplies the important whey factor which is re- 
sponsible for much of the extra growth performance of chicks 
that get Peebles’ regularly. 


IT’S A GOOD REPEAT ITEM because Peebles’ makes a differ- 
ence that poultrymen can see. Stack these bright orange 
Free Choice Feed cartons in a prominent place now. They 
make an attractive display — and disappear fast. 


Write Appleton, Wis., for name of 
your nearest distributor. 


Gives “Milk-Fed" Results 


fer 
FREE CHOICE FEED Sa 


When you ring up those easy NITRAGIN sales, you are 
giving farm customers production-power for legumes and 
staying-power for soils. There are billions of bacteria in 
every orange-colored can ...a special kind of superior 
inoculating bacteria with a reputation for results with 
legumes. Protein quality and yield quantity . . . bonus 
bales and bushels .. . these are the things farmers under- 
stand—on this they base their faith in NITRAGIN. 
That’s what you’re selling in every NITRAGIN can and 
that is what makes the orange-colored can such a good 
seed trade staple for sound repeat sales volume. 


SEE WHAT THE LABEL 
GUARANTEES FARMERS 


Every NITRAGIN can carriesa |. ; 
guarantee which lists the number Sen 
of billions of these superior bac- 
teria strains packed in each or- 
ange-colored can. Here is a 
selling tool you can use to help 
convince skeptical or neglectful 


growers. 


Convenient Warehouse Stocks 
Near You 


THE NITRAGIN COMPANY, INC. 
3207 W. Custer Ave. € Milwaukee 9, Wis. 
Export by: Dummann World Trade Co., Milwaukee 6, Wis. 


Put “KICK” in Your Feeds 


Use 
Pratt’s Dried Fish 


SOLUBLE CONCENTRATE 
¥ 50% Condensed Fish Solubles 
¥ 50% Soybean Oil Meal 


¥ 50% Minimum Protein Guarantee 


Write for Information and Formulas 


W. C. PRATT CO., INC. 


Producers and Distributors of Dried 
Fish Soluble Concentrates 


20 North Wacker Drive 
Chicago 6, Ill. 


Phone Franklin 2-7755 


formulas balanced 
with Protein-Rich 


COTTONSEED MEAL 
because it pays to 


Educational Service 


NATIONAL COTTONSEED PRODUCTS ASSN. 


INCORPORATED 
618 WILSON BUILDING DALLAS 1, TEXAS 
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No Price Supports Planned 
For Hay, Pasture Seeds 


There will be no government price sup- 
ports for 1953 crops of hay and pasture 
seeds, Secretary of Agriculture Benson has 
announced. The move was made, he said, 
after consultation with representatives of 
the seed industry. Price support of seed 
crops is not mandatory under law. 

At present, the secretary claimed, carry- 
over stocks of seeds, plus additional supplies 
expected at the end of the year, will be 
sufficient to meet requirements for this year 
and next spring. He said that to continue 
price support in such a situation would lead 
to needless stock piling and possible spoil- 
ing of stocks already on hand. 


Don’t Seed Too Deeply, Is 
Warning From Agronomist 


When planting seed, growers should be 
careful to see that seeding is not too deep, 
W. O. Scott, extension agronomist of the 
University of Illinois, has warned. Deep 
seeding will result in poor stands of le- 
gumes and grasses, he said. 

The best depth for planting will vary 
according to the soil and seed type, he 
stated, but an average depth of 14 inch 
is recommended. Recent experiments with 
alfalfa have shown that seed planted at 
14% inch will produce 64 per cent maximum 
stand. At one inch, the stand was only 
53 per cent and at 114 inches was 45 per 
cent. Plantings of brome at the three levels 
resulted in stands of 78, 69, and 51 per 
cent. 

The difference in plant depth results was 
best illustrated by light clover and ladino 
stands which yield 47 per cent at 14 inch 
and only two per cent at 1!4 inches. Mr. 
Scott added that other good cultivation prac- 
tices must be used in order to obtain max- 
imum yields. These include adequate 
amounts of fertilizer in the soil and use of 
certified, high quality seed. 


Chemical Treatment Boosts 
Oat Yields, Tests Prove 


Treatment with recommended chemicals 
before planting will yield three to four 
extra bushels of seed oats per acre, the 
Illinois agricultural experiment station has 
reported. The station’s claim was based on 
recent growing experiments. 

Plant Pathologist Benjamin Koehler fig- 
ured that the yield increase amounts to $3 
per acre, considering that custom treatment 
costs from 12 to 15 cents per bushel. The 
extra yield was obtained from smut-free 
oats, he added, and would be even greater 
with seed susceptible to smut. 

Treating of smut-free oats is sound prac- 
tice, Mr. Koehler asserted, because even 
those varieties are susceptible to seedling 
blight diseases. The chemicals recommended 
for use are Ceresan M, a dry material, and 
Panogen, a liquid. Both can be used in a 
slurry machine but dust machines can 
handle only Ceresan M. 
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News of the 


Selected for Its Interest to Feed Men 


Seed Trade 


Black Stem Becoming Major 
Threat to Oats in Midwest 


A warning that black stem disease threat- 
ens to become a major hazard in oat pro- 
duction in the Midwest has been voiced 
by W. M. Bever, crop pathologist of the 
University of Illinois. Black stem infection 
has been steadily increasing in the Midwest 


since it first reached serious proportions in 
1947. 

First sign of the disease, Mr. Bever said, 
is the appearance of small, purplish-black 
spots on the leaves. Quality of the crop is 
reduced as the leaves die. However, the 
most destructive stage occurs when stem 
infection spreads from the leaf through the 
stem. The rotting action of the disease 
weakens the stems and they break easily. 


TRY PUNCHING YOUR WAY 
OUT MENTE BAG! 


cotton, is 
2 


You'd find it rather difficult 
. .- A Mente bag, burlap, or 


Made of quality fabric 
Expertly cut 

Sturdily sewn 
Carefully inspected 


For latest quotations, phone, wire, or write 


Dept. FB 


MENTE & €O., INC. 


Box 1098 
Savannah 


Box 690 
New Orleans 


Box 204 
Houston 


TEXTILE BAG SPECIALISTS SINCE 1885 
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A brown discoloration sometimes results 


in the oat kernels. These discolorations, 
though, have little effect on seed germina- 
tion, according to the Illinois Crop Im- 
provement association laboratory, which ran 
tests on infected specimens. At the present 
time, Mr. Bever asserted, no immune vari- 


eties of oat seed are known. The various 


TOTAL SUGARS 
33% Reducing Sugars 
7% Other Sugars 


MADE FROM A WINNING COMBINATION OF - 


FEEDING CORN SUGAR MOLASSES (HYDROL) 
CORN OIL MEAL AND CORN GLUTEN MEAL ne 


BUY DEX-MO-LASS NOW 
CLINTON FOODS:ING CLINTON IOWA 


CORN PROCESSING DIVISION 


types differ in their reaction to disease attack. 


SHOW BUILDING 
A 22 by 75 foot show building has been 
built by Kent Feeds, Muscatine, Iowa, at its 
Kentridge farm near there. The structure 
is designed to house demonstrations of 
show feeding techniques. 


Rich in DEXTROSE .. . 
the quick energy sugar 


AQZ 4 Free Flowing 


Highly Patatable 


PILOT | 


OYSTER "SHELL 


FOR POULTRY 
This trade mark 


is your double assurance of 
excellence and profits 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 


SURE PROFITS 


1. Our policy and determination 
is to continue to make Pilot 
Brand the purest and most econom- 
ical crushed oyster shell that 
experience, superior raw material, 
loyal employees and management 
can jointly achieve. 


2. Our powerful National Adver- 
tising support for more than 

a quarter of a century constantly 
stimulates sales and profitable 
repeat business for dealers 
everywhere. 


OYSTER SHELL PRODUCTS CORP. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Ohio Researchers Approve 
Two Hybrid Corn Types 


A pair of new corn hybrids has won the 
endorsement of agronomists at Ohio State 
University. The varieties are Ohio W-49 
and AES-805. Already approved for Ohio 
planting are Ohio W-64 and C-54, U.S. 
13, and C-38. 

Type W-49 is recommended for farmers 
who want to harvest with mechanical pick- 
ers soon after maturity is reached. AES-805 
is a slightly earlier hybrid than U.S. 13. 


Fungicides of Little Aid 
To Small-Seeded Legumes 


Fungicides are of little value in treating 
healthy seed of small-seeded legumes, it has . 
been claimed by J. W. Gerdemann, agrono- 
mist at the University of Illinois. Overall 
average of field tests at several Illinois 
experiment stations have shown only a 
slight increase in stand from seed treatment, 
he said. 

Because seed treatment is designed to 
protect the seed from decay until the plant 
emerges, it has very little effect on small- 
seeded legumes which are seeded early in 
the spring when soil is cold and wet and 
reduces decay possibilities to a minimum. 

Fungicides, however, will be of benefit 
if used on poor quality or low-germination 
legumes, Mr. Gerdemann said. But with 
good quality seed, fungicide treatment is 
unnecessary unless the seeds are being 
planted late in warm, wet soil. 


Three Oat Varieties Are 
Endorsed for Kentucky 


Endorsement of three oat varieties has 
been announced by the Kentucky agricultural 
experiment station. Each produced 50 or 
more bushels per acre in tests at Lexington, 
Ky. 

The varieties are Andrew, Missouri 0-200, 
and Missouri 0-205. The latter is the only 
spring variety adapted to Kentucky weather 
which is rust resistant. 


Zachry Heads Quality Work 
For Fulton Bag & Cotton 


R. L. Zachry has been promoted to 
quality control division director of Fulton 
Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, the company 
has announced. A veteran of nearly 40 
years’ service with Fulton, Mr. Zachry has 
been general cotton mills superintendent for 
the past 13 years. 

The quality control unit, just established 
by Fulton, assumes overall quality super- 
vision for all divisions of the company. Mr. 
Zachry will supervise quality control from 
yarn on through to the finished bag. 

Clarence C. Chavous succeeds Mr. Zachry 
as general superintendent of cotton mills. 
Norman W. Touchette, who has been asso- 
ciated with Fulton for three years, has been 
appointed director of research in charge of 
new product development. 
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— Burke 
(Continued from page 76) 


paid upon its capital stock much the same 
way a profit making corporation treats 
interest. Dividends paid by a true coopera- 
tive are more in the nature of payments 
for the use of money than distribution of 
profits. Unlike interest, these dividends are 
provided for by action of the board of 
directors. When provided for they are 
treated like all expenses of operation. All 
these expenses are deducted from the pro- 
ceeds of sales to determine the amount of 
patronage dividends available for distribu- 
tion to the patrons. 


Of all the farmers’ cooperative market- 
ing and purchasing corporations in the 
United States, slightly more than half were 
exempt under code section 101 (12) before 
1951. True cooperatives (from the income 
tax viewpoint) were exempt from tax until 
1952. Intentional or unintentional failure 
to comply with the law can change an ex- 
empt cooperative to a taxable cooperative. 
If, for example, an association dealt with 
both members and non member producers 
and paid patronage dividends to members 
only, the portions of such payments to 
members that were attributable to the non 
member patronage would not be allowed 
as exclusions from gross income. They 
would be treated as true corporate dividends 
fully taxable to the association as part of 
their profit. 


Patronage dividends, refunds, and rebates 
to patrons may be deducted from gross 
income to arrive at net income by both tax- 
exempt and taxable cooperative organiza- 
tions—but right here the similarity of tax 
treatment ends. Patronage dividends are the 
only special exclusions of non-exempt co- 
operatives otherwise they are taxed on all 
their gross income. 

Patronage dividends are in reality rebates 
on purchases or deferred payments on sales 
allocated or distributed pursuant to a pre- 
existing obligation of the cooperative. 

Many fully-taxable corporations accom- 
plish about the same thing by quantity and 
volume discounts and cooperative advertis- 
ing and marketing deals. 


Sprout, Waldron Appoints 
Metzger to Sales Post 


Appointment of J. Emery Metzger as head 
of the Harvestore sales division of Sprout, 
Waldron & Co., Inc., Muncy, Pa., has been 
announced by the firm. Harvestore is a 
glass-coated silo equipped with a ‘mechanical 
unloading device, manufactured by the A. 
O. Smith Corp. of Milwaukee and sold to 
the grain industry exclusively by S-W. 

Mr. Metzger graduated from McPherson 
College, McPherson, Kan., and took post- 
graduate work at Louisiana State University. 
He is a member of several national groups 
active in grain processing, engineering, and 
mill safety work. For the past eight years, 
he has been associated with Shanzer Mfg. 
Co. of San Francisco and until recently 
was its sales manager with headquarters at 
Lake Charles, La. He will continue to 
headquarter there. 
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ENDOWED WITH NUTRIENTS 
NATURE’S OWN 
INIMITABLE PROPORTIONS... 


these concentrates fit 


into all feed rations with 


safety and integrity. 


RED W BRAND 50% Meat and Bone Scraps 


RED W BRAND 60% Digester Tankage 


RED W BRAND Special Prepared Steamed Bone 


Meal 70% Bone Phosphate of 
Lime (minimum) 


Their substantial presence in formulas is your 


assurance of quality. 


Use Them—To Be Sure! 
This well-known brand is produced from 


uniformly excellent materials the year ’round 


at the plants where you see the Wilson sign. 


\ 


[/ 


INC, 


Chicago 
Kansas City, Kans. 
Oklahoma City 


Los Angeles Albert Lea 
Memphis Omaha 
Cedar Rapids Denver 
Dothan, Ala. 
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& For continuous grinding, year after year, Sprout-Waldron Attrition Mills 
are unsurpassed. More than a few are still operating after 50 years 

of efficient service .. . still turning out more tonnage per horsepower hour 
than any other type of grinding mechanism. This top efficiency 

per input horsepower is why many cost-worried feed 

manufacturers are switching to Sprout-Waldron Attrition Mills 

for grinding all free-flowing materials. 


High capacity per horsepower is only one of the many 
cost-cutting advantages of Sprout-Waldron Attrition 
Mills. Their maintenance cost is approximately 

half that of any other type grinding unit, and these 
time-tested mills can be operated 16 to 24 

hours a day, without shutdown. 

And the versatility of Sprout-Waldron Attrition Mills 

is virtually limitless. Grind size may be changed 

in seconds by the turn of a handwheel, and for changes 
in grind characteristics, Sprout-Waldron offers a 

wide selection of plate patterns. 

Ask your SPROUT-WALDRON MAN to study 
SWITCH TO SPROUT-WALDRON your operations. Perhaps power savings alone will 
amortize the cost of a Sprout-Waldron Attrition 
Mill ina relatively short time. Sprout-Waldron & 


& Co., Inc., 22 Logan Street, Muncy, Pa, 


© Highest Capacity per Horsepower S 4 SPROUT-WALDROR 


\rananapereneiebaeipieeieaa The Best in MILLING EQUIPMENT Since /866 
© Fastest Grind Changing 


MUNCY, PA. 


PELLET MILLS * HAMMER, ROLLER & ATTRITION MILLS * MIXERS » PNEU-VAC CONVEYING SYSTEMS * CUTTERS, CRUSHERS & FEEDERS + REELS & SEPARATORS 


containing... 


Pi Experienced mixers know that Gorton's Al-Fish Blend 
produces an enriched feed packed with all the plus-values. 
This means increased egg production and more rapid 
weight gains in customers’ flocks. 


The "plus-values" are the abundant factors in Gorton's 
Al-Fish Blend—all the essential vitamin and protein fac- 
tors chickens thrive on. You can add them all to your 
feed mixes at the lowest possible cost with Gorton's Al- 
Fish Blend when used as recommended. 


Top-producing birds mean satisfied customers, 

and their satisfaction means repeat sales and 

new customers for you. So, order Gorton's Al- 
Dia Fish Blend, today—chickens love it. 


Cooperating members of the National Fisheries Institute. 


NEW ENGLAND BY-PRODUCTS CORP. 


stributors For Gorton-Pew Fisheries Company, Ltd. By-Products 
177 MILK STREET BOSTON, MASS. 
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Reader Service Pages 


New Whey Ingredient for 
Broiler Mashes Marketed 


Hydrolyzed whey, a new broiler mash 
ingredient, has been marketed by Con- 
solidated Products Co., Danville, Ill. The 
product is said to be assimilated readily by 
livestock and to “pack terrific growth wal- 
lop.” 

Extensive testing has been carried on 
with the new product, which is marketed 
under the trade name Hidrolex. For com- 
plete price and performance information, 
circle No. 21 on the Reader Service card. 


MILL SCREEN CONTROL 

An automatic device developed by Bryant 
Engineering Co., Port Huron, Mich., per- 
mits control of the screens in its mills from 
the floor, according to the firm. The new 
aid was developed especially for the com- 
pany's two-fan custom mills. For technical 
literature, circle No. 22 on the Reader 
Service card. 

FREIGHT RATES CUT 

Freight rates which apply to its feed 
grade dicalcium phosphate have been re- 
duced as much as 25 per cent, Monsanto 
Chemical Co. of St. Louis has announced. 
The reductions apply to the area north of 
the Ohio and east of the Mississippi, also 
including locations on both rivers. For full 
information on Monsanto dicalcium phos- 
phate, circle No. 24 on the Reader Service 
card. 


High-Antibiotic Feed Is 
Developed by Kasco Mills 


Development of a new high-antibiotic 
“trouble shooter” feed for poultry has been 
announced by Kasco Mills, Inc., Toledo. 
Named Vig-R-Ets, the ration contains 200 
grams of antibiotic per ton and is designed 


* * * * * * * * 


Circle the numbers 

which apply to the 
offers that interest 

* you. Then tear out * 
the card and mail it. 

* Many other Reader * 
Service offers appear 

on other pages — don’t 
miss them! 


* * * * * 
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for chickens and turkeys of all ages. 

Kasco has described its new feed as the 
type “any sick flock should get ‘til the doc- 
tor comes.” For a descriptive folder on Vig- 
R-Ets, circle No. 25 on the Reader Service 
card, 


Brochure on Cleaners Is 
Published by Crippen 


Fully illustrated, a new brochure pub- 
lished by Crippen Mfg. Co., Alma, Mich., 
describes the firm’s line of smaller cleaners 
for grains. The cleaners are said to be ideal 
for smaller-scale operations or for use in 
supplementing larger equipment. 

To receive a copy of the new brochure 
and complete information on all Crippen 
equipment, circle No. 26 on the Reader 
Service card. 


Grain Storage Cleanup Is 
Theme of Du Pont Folder 


Publication of a new folder which de- 
scribes its grain storage cleanup program 
has been announced by Du Pont of Wil- 
mington, Del. The brochure covers the use 
of Marlate for interior insect control and 
CMU weed killer for exterior cleanup. 

To obtain a copy of the new illustrated 
folder without obligation, circle No. 28 on 


the Reader Service card. 


ANTI-RUST PAINTS 

Addition of anti-rust paint in three new 
colors to its line has been announced by 
Paint Corporation of America, Cleveland. 
The firm now offers antirust paints in gray, 
red, green, black, aluminum, and clear. For 
a descriptive bulletin on the entire line, 
circle No. 25 on the Reader Service card. 


HYDRAULIC LOADER 

Six models of its multi-use hydraulic 
loader are now on the market, Baker-Lull 
Corp. of Minneapolis has announced. The 
Shoveloader is available on four widely- 
sold makes of industrial tractors. For com- 
plete techincal information, circle No. 18 

on the Reader Service card. 


FLOW CONTROLLER 

New literature on its Anglomer flow 
control for viscous liquids is offered feed 
men by Anglo American Mill Sales Co., 
Owensboro, Ky. The device, available in 
three sizes, is widely used in molasses feed 
mixers. For copies of the literature, circle 
No. 15 on the Reader Service card. 


PNEUMATIC CONVEYING 
New literature on its industrial pneumatic 
conveying systems is offered feed industry 
members by Convair of Pittsburgh. The 
eight-page leaflet illustrates many applica- 
tions of Convair equipment. To obtain a 
copy, circle No. 16 on the Reader Service 
card. 
NEW FINANCE PLAN 
A new customer finance plan has been 
inaugurated by Burrows Equipment Co., 
Evanston, Ill., according to President Parke 
Burrows. The plan covers equipment cost- 
ing $1,000 or more. For complete details, 
circle No. 20 on the Reader Service card. 


NEW BULK UNIT 
Marketing of a new bulk feed delivery 
body has been announced by Simonsen 
Mfg. Co. of Quimby, Iowa. The unit is 
claimed to have an unloading capacity of 
half a ton of dry feedstuffs per minute. For 
complete descriptive information, circle No. 

19 on the Reader Service card. 
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Ketosis Treatment Offered 
In New Holt Preparation 


Holt Products Co., Milwaukee, is now 
producing a treatment for ketosis in dairy 
cows, Manager Frank J. Holt has an- 
nounced. The new product incorporates 
salts of propionic acid, which have been 
tested thoroughly by Cornell University 
scientists. Holt has been licensed to use the 
propionates. 


Mr. Holt estimated that nine per cent 
of all dairy cows are affected by ketosis in 
varying degrees. There is evidence to sup- 
port the theory that the disease is on the 
increase as herds are pushed to maximum 
production. 


For complete information on the new 
Holt product for ketosis control, circle No. 
10 on the Reader Service card. 


Pigs Prefer 16% Protein 
Ration, Arcady Reports 


Pigs show a three-to-one preference for 
a 16 per cent balanced protein ration over 
other types. That's the conclusion of re- 
search farm tests reported by Arcady Farms 
Milling Co., Chicago, which manufactures 
16 per cent protein Sow ‘N Litter pellets. 

Arcady claims seven major advantages 
for the new feed. Included are ease in han- 
dling; greater use of home-grown grains, 
and heavier pigs at weaning. For full de- 
tails on the pig pellets, circle No. 7 on the 
Reader Service card. 


STOCK CUP 


Designed for all-weather use, a new auto- 
matic stock watering cup has been placed 
on the market by National Ideal Co., Tole- 
do. Features include rock wool insulation 
between iron casting and shell and an en- 
closed positive acting spring-brass valve. 
For further information, circle No. 3 on 
the Reader Service card. 


MOTOR REFERENCE 


A new 50-page motor and generator 
reference booklet has been published by 
Allis‘Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee. To 
obtain a copy, circle No. 5 on the Reader 
Service card. 

CHAIN ELEVATOR 


Marketing of a new chain elevator with 
top capacity of 100 bushels of grain per 
minute has been announced by Mayrath, 
Inc., Dodge City, Kan. Three models are 
available: 24, 32, and 40-foot. For com- 
plete technical and price data, circle No. 6 
on the Reader Service card. 


FOR LABORATORIES 


A new type precision laboratory balance 
with micrometer poise has been marketed 
by Ohaus Scale Corp., Union, N. J. Suited 
for use in feed firm laboratories, the balance 
is described fully in literature which will 
be mailed those who circle No. 8 on the 
Reader Service card. 

NEW GRAIN DRIER 


Production of a new model grain drier 
has been begun by Young Machinery Co., 
Muncy, Pa., President Henry T. Young has 
announced. Electronic controls and a divider 
gate for custom batch drying are features 
of the new equipment. For complete price 
and technical specifications, circle No. 9 on 
the Reader Service card. 


Arsenoso Prevention for 
Coccidiosis Is Marketed 


Nationwide marketing of Arzene, its new 
arsenoso compound for cecal coccidiosis 
prevention, has been announced by Geo. H. 
Lee Co., Omaha. The product was developed 
by James T. Smith, Lee’s research director 
and chief chemist, and is the result of five 
years of experimentation and testing. 

According to Lee, Arzene represents the 
first use of an arsenoso compound by poul- 
try raisers. Arsenosos are said to be “dis- 
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tant cousins” to arsonic acids. 

Less than one ounce of Arzene per ton 
of mash will provide maximum protection 
against cecal coccidiosis, according to Mr. 
Smith. Extensive research and large-scale 
feeding of the new product have definitely 
established its merit, he said. 

For complete information on Arzene, 
circle No. 12 on the Reader Service card. 


MOTOR DATA 


A new six-page folder which describes its 
“dripproof” induction motors has been pub- 
lished by Lima Electric Motor Co. of Lima, 
Ohio. Recent improvements in the motors 
are noted, along with other technical data. 
For a copy of the new publication, circle 
No. 14 on the Reader Service card. 


Production of a new type of infra-red 
brooder by the Rhinehart Co., Fort Wayne, 
Ind., has been announced by President John 
Rhinehart. It is called the Rhinehart Infra- 
Matic reflecting brooder. Equipped with re- 
flectors it is designed to give even heat 
coverage over a 300-500 chick brooding 
area. For more details, circle No. 2 on the 
Reader Service card. 


FEEDING STANDS 


A new adjustable stand for use with an 
oversize broiler feeder has been developed 
by National Ideal Co., Toledo. It will hold 
the feeder rigid, eliminating sagging and 
wobbling, National Ideal claimed. Four 
galvanized discs control setting of the stand 
in five positions. For more information on 
the stand, circle No. 4 on the Reader Serv- 
ice card, 

AIR SEPARATOR 

A new fractionating aspirator, which 
achieves multiple separations by air, has 
been developed by Superior Grain Sepa- 
rator Co., Hopkins, Minn. The device is 
claimed to be extremely accurate. It should 
have wide application in the feed industry, 
according to the manufacturer. For full 
data, circle No. 11 on the Reader Service 
card, 


Double-Strength Form of 
Terramycin Is Available 


Postage 
Will Be Paid 
by 
Addressee 


“A new form of terramycin for animal 
feeding contains twice the antibacterial ac- 
tivity of popular TM-5, according to the 
manufacturer, Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., 
Brooklyn. Called TM-10, the new product 
is designed to provide a more concentrated 
terramycin supply and not to increase anti- 
bacterial activity in feeds. Only half as 
much of the new product is required. 
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BUSINESS REPLY CARD 
FIRST CLASS PERMIT NO. 2111 SEC. 34.9 P. L. & R. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Che feed Bag 


1712 West St. Paul Avenue 


and at Terre Haute, Ind., and Groton, 
Conn. For complete information on use of 
new TM-10, circle No. 17 on the Reader 
Service card. 
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Weather Forecast | 
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MAY 1=7 
1953 
MAY 8-15 RAIN 


April 15-22. Warm air advances over the 
northern Great Plains and Canadian border 
to Quebec, carrying bright skies with it 
rather generally. Cooler air reaches the 
Atlantic seaboard, where heavy rains occur 
in many areas from South Carolina to New 
England. Cool, somewhat wet air advances 
into Texas, but the Gulf itself grows warm- 
er and wetter. 

April 23-30. Cold, dry air moves swiftly 
from Montana to the Lake Superior region, 
with considerable danger of frost over the 
northern prairies and Great Plains. Warm, 
dry air moves in over California and warm, 
wet air comes in from Texas to Virginia. 
Brisk rains will occur over the Gulf and 
southern coastal plains area. 

May 1-7. Much warm air appears over 
the Gulf of Mexico. This air will be tropi- 
cal and wet and will soon begin to drop 
showers and rainstorms. At the same time, 
a mass of cold, dry air is located over the 
middle and upper Great Lakes region. 
Where the two air bodies meet over the 
Ohio valley and middle Mississippi valley, 
there will be storms and wind. It will be 
warm and rather dry over the northern 
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Great Plains states and dry on the Pacific 
slope. 

May 8-15. Warm air in the Gulf of 
Mexico area moves to the Atlantic seaboard 
and loses force as cooler air comes in be- 
hind it. Rains in this area will be mostly 
vigorous. It grows cooler and drier over 
the Ohio valley and the middle Great 
Plains area, and much warmer and drier 
over the northern Great Plains states and 
the Pacific Northwest. Cool to cold air ling- 
ers over the upper Great Lakes, with danger 
of frost continuing here. 


Kansas State Feed School 
Building Is Launched 


Ground-breaking ceremonies for the new 
feed technology school structure at Kansas 
State College, Manhattan, were held March 
30. Officiating was President James A. Mc- 
Cain. 


Grand total of pledges and contributions 


for the industry-underwritten building 
reached $182,000 on March 20. 

JOINS AFM 


Kermit N. Tucker has been named man- 
ager of the new 165-acre research farm of 
Alabama Flour Mills, Decatur, Ala., the 
firm has announced. The farm is a unit of 
the company’s formula feeds department. 


QUALITY 


Shell. 


PACKAGED IN BAGS 
Paper 
25 Ib. - 50 Ib. - 80 Ib. 


P. O. BOX 784 


Cash in on a 


NEW-IMPROVED 


REEF 


Your custumers chickens need the calcium and other valuable 
trace mineral found in Mayo’s “Snow Flake” Pure Reef Oyster 


Mayo’s “Snow Flake” is 100 per cent usable- washed, crushed 
-kiln dried —air floated and correctly graded. Strictly a Quality 
product for Quality Dealers. Write, wire or ‘phone for prices. 


MAYO SHELL CORPORATION 


PRODUCT 


NOW IN MAYO'S NEW 
10 Ib. “FEED-O-MAT" 
Something new—the “Feed-O- 
Mat” Package. A handy, econ- 
omical, 10 Ib. box that is an 
Automatic Feeder. You need 
this package. Packed (6) to case. 


HOUSTON 1, TEXAS 
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quieter 
trouble-free 
operation 


with 
SPROUT-WALDRON’S 


NEW VERTAMIX 


EASY TO INSTALL 
NO MILLWRIGHTS NEEDED 
CHOICE OF 3 CAPACITIES 


A dependable V-belt drive at 
the top of the new Vertam1x 
gives smooth, quiet opera- 
tion that means efficient per- 
formance. No gears, chains, 
no oil-drip. Quiet? It’s prac- 
tically noiseless! The motor 
is-mounted on a convenient 
sliding bracket that’s easy 
to adjust for proper belt ten- 
sion. This improved drive 
means less down-time, less 
maintenance, years of con- 
tinuous, trouble-free service. 
The many other features of 
the new Vertamix give you 
highest ton-output, at lowest 
h.p. and labor costs. Let your 
SPROUT-WALDRON 
MAN show you how the 
super-efficient Vertamix can 
speed up your operations. 
Write for Bulletin 97 to 
Sprout-Waldron & Co., Inc., 
22 Logan Street, Muncy, Pa. 


exctusive rearure 


MORE THOROUGH, 
UNIFORM MIX 


The exclusive Thoro-Flo* 
feature gives more uni- 
form distribution of ma- 
terials through mixer, cuts 
re-circulation time. It gives 
more mixing efficiency — 
lets you mix feeds no other 
vertical will handle. 


FAST FORCED-FEEDING 
HOPPER 


Forced-feed hopper loads 
Vertamix as fast as mate- 
rials are brought to it. 


EASY-TO-OPERATE 
DISCHARGE GATE 


All working parts enclosed 
—no dust squirts out into 
mixer-man’s face. Handle 
swings free of gate—no 
skinned knuckles. 


FLEXIBLE IN INSTALLATION 


Motor can be mounted at front or rear of mixer. Discharge gates 
can be specified for location in any position, 


PELLET MILLS + HAMMER, ROLLER, ATTRITION AND BURR STONE MILLS 


MIXERS + SCREW, BELT AND PNEUMATIC CONVEYORS « BUCKET ELEVATORS 
CUTTERS, CRUSHERS AND FEEDERS + REELS, SEPARATORS AND ASPIRATORS 


e92 e 


SPROUT-WALDROR 
The Best ive Mailing 


MUNCY-e PENNSYLVANIA 


Since (866 


MEMBER 
GRAIN PROCESSING 
RY MANUF! 


Ath YW 


A penny post card or a phone 
call to us will save you money when 
in the market for: 


* 


MOLASSES OAT FEED 
MOLASSES ALFALFA CHOPS 
BLACK STRAP MOLASSES 
CHOICE WHEAT FEEDS 
WASCO CORN FEED 


BREWERS’ GRAIN 
MALT SPROUTS 
CORN DISTILLERS' GRAINS 
BUTTERMILK POWDER 


La Budde Feed & Grain Co. 


AT MILWAUKEE 


Peavey Elevators, 
Pipestone, Minn. 


Efficiency 
Built In 


When we plan, every precaution 
is taken to see that the plant is built 
and equipped to assure economical 


and efficient operation. Write us in 


confidence. 


IBBERSON COMPANY 


\ Engineers and Contractors Minneapolis, Minn 
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(Continued from page 25) 


expire or not, provided the adminsitration is willing to make 
prompt and effective use of section 22, I think it is obvious that 
one or the other has to be used if price support programs are to 
have a chance of success. 

Just imagine the problem we would have faced if there had 
been no import controls against foreign butter. So long as we 
maintain butter price supports at their present level, there will 
be an irresistible incentive to foreign countries to send all surplus 
butter here and get in on the American price support program. 
Such butter would come here, not because we need it, but be- 
cause of the price differential caused by the American support 
policy. Any such butter imported would simply add to the surplus. 

In many of the large eastern metropolitan dailies, there has 
been a campaign of bitter criticism against section 104 and against 
the control of butter imports. This campaign of unreasoning 
criticism customarily ignores completely the practical butter prob- 
lem that we already face. So far as I have been able to observe, 
none of these critics has yet offered a single constructive suggestion 
as to what to do with all the butter. 


HAWAIIAN STATEHOOD 


One of the major measures likely to become law in this new 
congress is the bill to enable Hawaii to become the 49th state. 
It is a bill on which my committee has been working. I expect it 
to be finally passed by both houses and signed by the President 
within the next two or three months. 

I understand that a flood of suggestions for a new design for 
the American flag have been coming into Washington. It may 
be quite a little problem to decide how these 49 stars should be 
arranged. 

The problem of Alaska is entirely different, since that territory 
is largely undeveloped and the federal government still owns 99.7 
per cent of the land there. Much propaganda has been put out 
that Hawaii and Alaska should be considered at the same time, but 
in fact the two territories have totally different problems. The 
arguments pro and con on the two statehood proposals are dif- 
ferent in every respect. No two areas under the American flag 
are more dissimilar. 

If Alaska should be admitted to statehood now, it would be 
the state with the smallest population and the largest area, and 
therefore by far the most sparsely settled. Because of this sparse- 
ness, the territory at present does not raise sufficient revenue from 
its own resources to maintain essential governmental functions as 
a state must normally do. Under the territorial status, Alaska may 
have some of these functions paid for by the federal government, 
but of course that would stop with statehood. Alaska would have 
to start paying its own bills. 

Many of us feel that Alaska’s greatest problem is to encourage 
new investment and industrial development so that the territory 
may be able to support the extra cost of statehood when it comes. 


ROOTING OUT COMMUNISTS 


Doesn't it seem strange that almost any congressional com- 
mittee can uncover a Red or a fellow traveller in an influential 
position almost any time it wants to, while the various critics of 
“McCarthyism,” when asked about Communists, always claim 
they have no idea there are any Communists around? 

The recent exposure of Communists on the faculties of several 
American colleges and universities is a good example. For a good 
many years, it has been notorious around congress that there 
were a few bad actors in the education profession. There was 
never any reason why the colleges in question could not have 
cleaned their own houses first, yet no one did anything about it 
until congressional committees went after them. 

No criticism should be levelled at the great majority of 
American institutions of higher education whose governing bodies 
have been alert to this problem all along. But there were a few 
such institutions that were never willing to face it firmly. They 
courted a congressional investigation by permitting known sub- 
versives to remain on their teaching staffs. They have no one but 
themselves to blame for the notoriety that has resulted. 
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WERTHCO BAGS 


¥ Improve Appearance 
of Your Package 
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Patterns and Color Combinations 


¥ Your Choice—Unlabeled, 
Spot Labeled or Band Labeled 


Fast Service 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 


Wire... Write or Phone 


WERTHAN BAG CORPORATION 
8th AVE. & HOWARD ST. 
NASHVILLE 1, TENN. 


MIDWEST SALES OFFICE 
141 W. JACKSON BLVD. 
PHONE HARRISON 7-4960 
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A total of nearly six centuries of service 
has been rendered to customers of Allied 
Mills, Inc., Chicago, by the Wayne feeds 
staff members shown here. The group, whose 
combined service totals 591 years, was hon- 
ored at a special meeting held recently at 
Peoria, Ill. 

Vice President Leo T. Murphy, indicated 
by arrow, presented service award pins and 
certificates to the veteran employes. More 
than 500 of Allied’s 1,850 employes have 
been with the firm for a decade or longer. 
Forty-two employes have been associated 
with the company for more than 20 years. 

Other presentations and recognition cere- 


Since 1906 


monies were held elsewhere in the terri- 
tory Wayne covers. President Harold Buist, 
Treasurer E. W. Lenz, and Vice Presidents 
E. D. Griffin and J. J. Quinlan participated 
in the programs at these other events. 


Shown here are, left to right: seated— 
Roy Rutledge, John Resser, Erwin Flack, 
Alice Mitchell, Elizabeth Gleason, Maud 
Shaw, James Day, and Henry Tobin; stand- 
ing—Philip Shore, James Storry, Philip 
Meints, John Meiner, Leslie Buck, Arthur 
Benson, Mr. Murphy, George Greenhood, 
W. L. Linsley, Lester Harris, George Quine, 
and George Confort. 


@ GLF FARM STORE, Bear Lake, Pa., 
was damaged by fire recently, with the loss 
estimated at $40,000. 
SALES MEETING 

Sales representatives of Kent feeds gath- 
ered for an information meeting in March 
at the home office of Mississippi Valley 
Grain & Feed Co., Muscatine, Iowa, the 
firm has announced. They heard many 
speeches on nutrition development, took part 
in discussions, saw a color film on rumen 
activity, and had lunch at a local country 
club. 


FARMERS FRIEND 


TRADE-MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. APRIL 30, 1907, NO. 62,380 OCT. 6, 1946, NO. 424,533 


all-purpose 


MINERAL FEED 


an economical source of high grade and well-balanced 


TRACE MINERALS 


Contains important mineral elements blended with COBALT, MANGANESE, ZINC, BORON, 
IRON, COPPER, STABILIZED IODINE and other trace minerals in carefully calculated pro- 
portions to supply necessary mineral nutrition. 


@ LIQUID BLACKSTRAP MOLASSES 


Also Contains 


@ IRRADIATED YEAST 


(Source of Vitamin D,) 


WE SELL THRU DEALERS AND JOBBERS WAREHOUSES FROM COAST TO COAST 


By the TON, TRUCKLOAD, or CARLOAD 
Write today regarding our Dealer or Jobbing Proposition 
FARMERS FRIEND MINERAL CO. 
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New storage facilities are under construc- 
tion at the Fridley plant of Minnesota Lin- 
seed Oil Co., Minneapolis, the firm has 
announced. Completion is expected by 
August and the new storage space will in- 
crease the firm’s present capacity of one 
million bushels by 250 per cent. 

An architect’s sketch of the proposed 
additions is shown here. Shaded areas rep- 
resent present facilities of the plant. The 
white elevator section on the right shows 
additions which are under construction. The 


Production Appointments 
Are Made by Quaker Oats 


Joseph Stenner, Richard Sheehy, and 
Richard Glantz have assumed new positions 
in the production department of Quaker 
Oats Co., Chicago, the department's general 
operating manager, John D’Arcy Jr., has 
announced. 

Mr. Stenner will now supervise company- 
wide milling operations. He is a veteran 
of 25 years with the firm. Mr. Sheehy will 
serve as Mr. Stenner’s assistant, specializing 
in feed milling. He has been with Quaker 
for seven years. 

The third appointee, Mr. Glantz, has 
been shifted from Cedar Rapids, Iowa, to 
Chicago to assist Operating Manager J. A. 
Stake. Mr. Glantz joined Quaker in 1942. 


Evans Joins Fulton Sales 
Division at New Orleans 


James D. Evans has been named to the 
New Orleans division sales staff of Fulton 
Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, the firm has 
announced. He will headquarter at Alex- 
andria, La. Mr. Evans joined Fulton several 
months ago. 

Previously, he served as a Mississippi- 
Louisiana division manager for a major 
salt manufacturing concern. Mr. Evans is 
a native of Mississippi. 

NO BUG PLAGUES 

Local problems will continue but no wide- 
spread infestations of grasshoppers, chinch 
bugs, or Mormon crickets are foreseen this 
year, the Department of Agriculture has an- 
nounced. Grasshoppers probably will be 
most prevalent in New Mexico, Nevada, 
Utah, and the Pacific Northwest. 
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units will be built of reinforced concrete 
using the “continuous sliding form” process. 
The plant’s workhouse will be remodeled to 
take care of improved unloading and clean- 
ing equipment. Unloading capacity of the 
plant will be doubled. 

Crushing capacity of the Fridley plant 
was three million bushels annually when it 
was opened in 1949. Since that time, the 
crushing capacity has increased to five 
million bushels, using the solvent extraction 
process. Storage facilities have had to be 
increased as a result. 

Minnesota Linseed Oil Co. is owned joint- 
ly by Minnesota Paints, Inc., Minneapolis, 
and National Lead Co., New York City. 
J. A. Martino is chairman of the board and 
E. H. Russell is president. The Fridley plant 
is equipped to process soybeans as well as 
flaxseed. 


@ Lower In Cost 
@ Less Breakage 
@ Easy to Handle 


PERCY KENT BAG COMPANY, 


Buffalo * NewYork ~ 
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Mi Linseed Expand. 
Innesota Linseed Expands 
Kansas City 6 


FOR QUALITY 
AND SERVICE 


CALL MARQUETTE 8-7411 


Contact us when you want to 
buy or ship grain, or need feed 
ingredients and vitamin prod- 
ucts. We distribute: 


CLO-TRATE Vitamin A & D 
Oils, CLO-TRATE “DRY D” 
(1500-D) 


ELEISCHMANN'S Irradiated 
Dry Yeast, vitamin D2 for 
four-footed animals. 


KODDY-MIX “300”, dry vita- 
min D for poultry, in 100 Ib. 
fiber drums. 


MAGNAVITE Fortifiers. Guar- 
anteed amounts of ALL im- 
portant vitamins for poultry 
and hogs. 


SCHLITZ Brewers Dried Yeast. 
Rich source of B complex, in- 
cluding Choline and Niacin. 


MIRICOE Trace Mineral. Con- 
venient source of trace ele- 
ments for poultry and live- 
stock. 


SNOW FLAKE Pure Reef Oy- 
ster Shells. Ask for delivered 
price to your station. 


Dried skim and buttermilk... 
Manganese Sulphate... Wheat 
Germ Oil . . . Anadex Kaf- 
Kaps .. . Wyeth’s Penstix... 
Weedicide 2,4-D weed killer 
.. . Banarat with Warfarin. 


DISTRIBUTORS OF 


BRAND FEEDS 


STRATTON GRAIN 
COMPARY 


Grain and Feed Merchants 
MILWAUKEE 2, WISCONSIN 


Happy Birthday 


A photography fan leads the parade of 
birthday celebrants for May. He is Dr. 
Robert R. Spitzer, director of nutritional 
research for Murphy Products Co., Burling- 
ton, Wis., whose natal day is May 4. When 
he isn’t working on nutrition matters, Dr. 
Spitzer often can be found taking Koda- 
chrome shots of landscapes and animals. 

Not all of the nutrition expert's time is 
spent with a camera in his hand though. 
Frequently it’s a gun, rod, or golf club. 
Dr. Spitzer likes many sports, all of them 
in the outdoor category. In season, he keeps 
a close eye on baseball and football results. 

Born and reared on a farm in the Badger 
state, Dr. Spitzer is a graduate of the col- 
lege of agriculture at Madison. After ex- 
tensive graduate work, he entered com- 
mercial nutrition research, joining Murphy 
in the summer of 1947. He has directed 
nutrition research for Murphy’s since then. 

Here is the May birthday parade: 
MAY 2—H. A. Abbott, Funk Bros. Seed 

Co., Bloomington, III. 

MAY 3—John A. Becker, Wm. A. Becker 
Co., Monroe, Wis. 

MAY 4—Elmer J. De Buhr, La Budde 
Feed & Grain Co., Milwaukee: Robert 
R. Spitzer, Murphy Products Co., Bur- 
lington, Wis. 

MAY 5—John Cipperly, Feedstuffs, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; C. W. Greer, Charles Greer 
Co., Cokato, Minn. 

MAY 6—J. K. Davidson Sr., Stone Moun- 
tain Grit Co., Lithonia, Ga. 

MAY 8—~J. E. Walsh, Ladish Malting Co., 
Milwaukee. 

MAY 9—Chris F. Miller, Clarion, Iowa. 

MAY 10—Arthur L. Callow, Minard & Co., 
Elma, Wash.; Gilbert P. Lane, Arcady 
Farms Milling Co., Riverdale, Ill. 

MAY 11—Frank C. Nahser, Frank C. 
Nahser, Inc., Chicago; J. S. McLaren, 
Fairall & Co., Des Moines. 

MAY 13—John L. Richardson, ‘Allied Mills, 
Inc., Fort Wayne, Ind. 

MAY 14—J. K. Davidson Jr., Stone Moun- 
tain Grit Co., Lithonia, Ga.; Dr. Paul E. 
Newman, Beacon Milling Co., Inc., Cay- 
uga, N. Y.; Lester V. Peachey, Peachey 
Bros., Burnett, Wis. 

MAY 16—Irvin G. Henry, Whitmoyer 
Laboratories, Inc., Myerstown, Pa. 

MAY 17—A. F. G. Raikes, Bemis Bro. Bag 
Co., St. Louis. 

MAY 18—V. A. Fogg, Cooperative Grange 
League Federation, Ithaca, N. Y.; Dolph 
B. Hill, Golden Eagle Milling Co., Peta- 
luma, Calif.; Arthur Towell, Arthur Tow- 
ell, Inc., Madison, Wis.; L. C. Risberg, 
Ryde & Co., Chicago. 

MAY 19—H. J. Prebluda, U. S. Industrial 
Chemicals Co., New York City. 

MAY 20—Fred C. Frey, American Maize 
Products Co., New York City; Roy E. 
Peterson, Red Wing Feed & Supply Co., 
Red Wing, Minn.; W. A. Weiss, La 
Grange Mills, Red Wing, Minn. 

MAY 21—Charles P. Gulick, Nopco Chemi- 
call Co., Inc., Harrison, N. J. 


DR. ROBERT R. SPITZER 


MAY 22—H. Ernst Mayer, Premier Peat 
Moss Corp., New York City; John W. 
Rayney, Silmo Chemical Corp., Oak 
Park, IIl. 

MAY 23—C, M. Bodensteiner, Tobin Pack- 
ing Co., Fort Dodge, Iowa. 

MAY 24—W. R. Cassell, White Labora- 
tories, Inc., Newark, N. J.; L. J. Kraft, 
Borden Co., New York City. 

MAY 26—B. J. Logan, Westby Feed & 
Seed Co., Westby, Wis. 

MAY 27—Ron F. Kennedy, Minneapolis 
Grain Exchange, Minneapolis; Harold 
K. Parker, George H. Parker Grain Co., 
Danvers, Mass. 

MAY 28—Anger Armstrong, Hiram Walk- 
er & Sons Grain Corp., Walkerville, On- 
tario; Howard Hand, Oyster Shell Prod- 
ucts Corp., New Rochelle, N. Y.; Merton 
Moore, Carnation Co., Seattle; Joseph G. 
Nellis, Nellis Feed Co., Chicago. 

MAY 29—Carl M. Post, Foote, Cone & 
Belding, Chicago. 

MAY 30—William Brooks, National Grain 
Trade Council, Washington, D. C.; Earl 
K. Warner, Warner Brokerage Co., Min- 
neapolis. 

MAY 31—J. E. Sams, Blatchford Calf 
Meal Co., Waukegan, IIl.; Walter Uebele 
Sr., Burlington Feed Co., Burlington, 
Wis. 

@ GLEN HUSTON, Lebanon, Ore., has 

acquired Brownsville Feed & Seed Ware- 

house, Brownsville, Ore., from Mr. and 

Mrs. Frank Rettinger. 

WITH ABB 
Frank J. Schonhart has joined Ackerman- 

Beardsley-Bennett, Inc., Buffalo, to handle 

feed and grain sales, the firm has an- 

nounced. Mr. Schonhart formerly was as- 
sociated with Cargill, Inc., at Buffalo and 

Albany, N. Y., retiring after 27 years of 

service. 
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Mail Bag 


I have always felt that my luck was at 
its peak if I was associating with the 
feed business. I have always appre- 
ciated your publication as one of the 
leaders. 


Jerry Sotola 
Armour & Co. 
Chicago 


* * 
THE FEED BAG RED BOOK is ex- 
tremely useful and contains an im- 
mense amount of useful information. 

David Malone 

Corn Miller 

Dublin, Ireland 


* * * 
We value THE FEED BAG RED 
BOOK very highly in our office. 
J. B. Crew 
Edward E. Smith & Co. 
Atlanta 


Swine Are Added to Youth 
Program by McMillen Mills 


Swine-raising projects have been added 

to the seventh annual junior farm program 
- sponsored by McMillen Feed Mills, Fort 

Wayne, Ind., the firm has announced. In 
1952, nearly 4,000 farm youngsters had 
entries in the program’s dairy and beef 
cattle projects divisions. 

Eligible swine breeds include Berkshire, 
Chester White, Duroc, Hampshire, Here- 
ford, O. I. C., Poland China, Spotted Po- 
land China, Tamworth, and Yorkshire. 

Details on McMillen’s popular farm youth 
promotion may be obtained by circling No. 
27 on the Reader Service card. 


McCotter New Chairman of 
Grain Dealers Insurance 


New board chairman of the Grain Mu- 
tual Insurance Co., Indianapolis, is C. R. 
McCotter, previously the firm’s president. 
O. M. Earl has been elected to the presi- 
dency. The new board chairman, Mr. Mc- 
Cotter, succeeds F. A. Derby, who continues 
as a director. 

J. . Bowen, manager of the insurance 
organization’s elevator department, has been 
named secretary. R. D. McDaniel is first 
vice president of Grain Dealers. 

Directors of the company who were re- 
elected are T. C. Crabbe, R. K. Eby, and 
Harold B. Tharp. 

APHIDS TO STRIKE 

A warning that corn leaf aphids probably 
will present a problem again this year has 
been voiced by Oklahoma A & M College. 
Scientists there warned that aphids appear 
when the heads emerge and that insecti- 
cides can kill 70 to 80 per cent of the aphid 
population. 
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CALF FOOD 


When any product is a top seller for a dealer for 33 years, it’s 
got to be good! Dairymen get results when they raise calves the 
National way. Calves grow out fast and sturdy—produce to the best 
of their bred-in capacity. And, at the same time, National No-Milk 
Calf Food cuts feeding costs. 


Many dealers, like Seymour Co-operative Exchange, have sold 
National for 10, 20, 30, 40 years — and more, You can add or 
switch to National now with full assurance 
of repeat sales year after year. 


NATIONALLY ADVERTISED in leading dairy 
and farm publications to pre-sell for you 
N ATIONAL month after month — and backed by a dealer 


sal hould k bout. Write 
CALF FOOD 


NATIONAL FOOD CO. - 
SINCE 1885 
FOND DU LAC, wis. 
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Feed Association Histories —VI 


Illinois Group Is Growing Fast 


@ The urgent need for a feed association 
in Illinois originated in the minds of lead- 
ing feed people during the urgency of 
World War II. 

During the fall and winter months of 
1944, Walter N. Jones of Chicago and 
Victor C. Dewein of Decatur were mem- 
bers of a regional committee in charge of 
the distribution of protein meals during the 
allocation period when there just wasn’t 
enough protein to go around. These men, 
and others, with a difficult task to perform 
realized how much they were handicapped 
by not having any kind of an organization 
of feed men in Illinois to refer to as a source 
of information about feed uses and feed 
needs, and a clearing house for the dis- 
tribution of information regarding the ac- 


WALTER N. JONES 


tivities of the committee and the availabilities 
of protein meals in particular and all feed- 
stuffs in general. 

Ralph M. Field, then president of the 
American Feed Manufacturers association, 
was asked to assist in bringing together in 
an informal meeting a few of the interested 
feed people in the state to discuss the feasi- 
bility of perfecting or creating a feed asso- 
ciation, 

Such a meeting was held in Springfield 
on March 4, 1944, and upon complete 
agreement as to a real need of such an or- 
ganization, it was decided that a steering 
committee made up of feed manufacturers 
in Illinois should be called together to work 
out a definite organization as quickly as 
possible. Steering committee members were 
selected from a list supplied by Mr. Field 
from AFMA records. This steering com- 
mittee first met March 18 in Chicago with 
a wide attendance consisting of most of the 
leaders in the industry in the state of Illi- 
nois as well as representatives from a num- 
ber of the larger manufacturers in other 
states doing business in Illinois. 


e998 e 


The meeting in Chicago resulted in nam- 
ing John J. White of Beardstown as tempo- 
rary chairman and a number of committees 
were appointed, such as a by-laws committee 
and a program committee to arrange a real 
organization meeting. This organization 
meeting was held in Urbana under the 
auspices of the college of agriculture of the 
University of Illinois, April 25, 1944. All 
committees functioned well and a fine pro- 
gram developed a great deal of mutual 
good will and understanding between mem- 
bers of our industry and the university. This 
good will and cooperation between our in- 
dustry and the university has grown through 
the years and this association is extremely 
grateful to all those both in industry and 
the college which have helped create this 
wonderful spirit of cooperation and under- 
standing of one another's problems. 

The various feed men who took part in 
the program emphasized the need for closer 
cooperation between the feed industry in 
Illinois, the college of agriculture, and the 
other objectives of the association were ex- 
plained and discussed and approved. The 
following directors were elected at the 
Urbana meeting: 

Joseph B. Apple, East Alton; Malcolm 
Canterbury, Springfield; Victor C. Dewein, 
Decatur; J. J. Lanter, Chicago; R. E. Lung- 
stras, East St. Louis; Carl Weidlocher, An- 
na; Roland Nelson, Lemont; A. G. Zimmer- 
man, Mendota; and John J. White, Beards- 
town. 

The newly elected directors held a meet- 
ing during the lunch hour in Urbana and 
elected the following officers for the ensu- 
ing year: Mr. White, president; Mr. Nelson, 
vice president; and Mr. Dewein, treasurer. 

Those in attendance at the meeting au- 
thorized the directors to employ a perma- 
nent executive secretary. The directors 


Lloyd S. Larson 


chose Lloyd §S. Larson of Chicago. Lloyd 
served in capacity until February, 1948. Mr. 
Larson is now secretary of the American 
Dehydrators association and resides at Kan- 
sas City. He was succeeded by Ed Dickey, 
who served until March, 1949, when the 
present secretary, Dean M. Clark, Chicago, 
assumed the association’s executive duties. 
An excellent progam was arranged for 
the first annual convention of the associ- 
ation in Springfield at Hotel Abraham Lin- 
coln, and it was fairly well attended. 
Succeeding conventions have been held 


VICTOR DEWEIN 


in Chicago, Springfield, and Peoria, and the 
association has enjoyed an ever-increasing 
membership with hundreds of members, rep- 
resenting all segments of the feed and grain 
industry, throughout the state. 

During the year of 1948, county units 
or local feed clubs within the state organi- 
zation were initiated and many groups are 
new organized on a county level basis to 
work with county farm advisors, vocational 
agriculture teachers, bankers, newspaper 
editors, veterinarians and other interested - 
parties in promoting a broad program of 


From time to time, we plan to pub- 
lish progress histories of prominent 
feed trade associations. The group 
whose history is reported here, the 
Illinois Feed association, will hold its 
1953 convention at the Springfield 
armory Nov. 17-20. 


public relations and consumer education. 
This movement makes the association a liv- 


Dean M. Clark 


ing thing in the daily life of every feed 
dealer in every county and is becoming a 
force in the economic structure of every 
community. 

Incumbent officers of the Illinois Feed 
association are headed by Lee Roy Jackson 
of Jacksonville, president; James T. Moore, 
Mt. Vernon, vice president; and Walter N. 
Jones, Chicago, treasurer. Dean M. Clark 
of Chicago is executive secretary. 

The 1953 convention of the organization 
is scheduled for Nov. 17-20 at the armory 
in Springfield. 
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— What Lies Ahead 


(Continued from, page 11) 


ficient in the American diet, it becomes 
clear that this shifting consumer preference 
for these protective foods represents prog- 
ress toward a more nutritionally adequate 
diet. The field of nutrition vividly illustrates 
how progress is made through research. 

This whole movement can be summed up 
by saying that continuously higher living 
standards are not confined alone to better 
housing or improved kitchen appliances. 
Our consumers also want to eat better. They 
want to up-grade their diets. This rising 
trend in food standards has meant more 
than a shift to more animal proteins in the 
diet. It has been a boon to the frozen-food 
industry. It is reflected in consumer de- 
sire for more convenient and attractive 
packaging. It has prompted consumers to 
make their own selections, giving rise to 
self-service. It has meant that Mrs. House- 
wife is swinging to food that is processed, 
standardized as to quality, and easy to pre- 
pare. Mrs. America has been looking for 
a streamlined menu whereby she can get 
quicker, less fancy meals, using less space 
to prepare it, yet come up with concoctions 
that reveal a personal creative touch. All of 
this, when added up, amounts to a mild 
revolution in food processing and merchan- 
dising. It’s part and parcel of what can 
happen in an economy as dynamic as ours 
—where food standards and living stan- 
dards have not stayed static, but have always 
pointed upward. 

One big opportunity for an expanding 


farm market lies in the fact that we stillaqwhich contains an optimum proportion of 


have a long way to go before all the mem- 
bers of our 40 million families have a diet 
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reasons why 


1. TOP QUALITY 
only Grade “A” Sisal fibres 
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(Continued on page 106) 


SUPERIOR 
"BINDER & BALER 


SPECIALLY TREATED 


moisture, insect and rodent 
repellent. 


GUARANTEED! 
CHECK OUR 
PRICES TODAY! 


COMBINATION 
SHIPMENTS 


of baler and binder twine 
can be made. 


Order NOW for prompt or later shipment. 
A Top Quality, Fast-Selling Product 


OOO 
O SS 


THE SPROUT-WALDRON 


corn 


® Highest percentage of the most salable, 
clean, coarse-cut corn 


®@ Lowest percentage of undesirable fines 


A patented screen arrangement allows material to be 
discharged as soon as it is cut! There is no material 
drag-around with a Sprout-Waldron Corn Cutter. This 
screen design, together with a scientific knife arrange- 
ment, assures a far higher percentage of coarse-cut corn 
for scratch feed mixtures . . . from both low and high- 
moisture content corn. 


In addition, the design of these cutters provides 
equal cutter loading! This gives you a greater number 
of effective cuts per revolution, with less wear per ton 
on both knives and screens. Your Sprout-Waldron cut- 
ter will still be working long after another make of 
cutter would have been discarded. 


Get full information on the complete line of 
Sprout-Waldron Corn Cutters. Sprout-Waldron & Co., 
Inc., 22 Logan Street, Muncy, Pa. 
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S SPROUT-WALDRON 
The Best in MILLING EQUIPMENT Since (866 


MUNCY, PA. 


PELLET MILLS + HAMMER, ROLLER & ATTRITION MILLS + MIXERS + PNEU-VAC CONVEYING SYSTEMS + CUTTERS, CRUSHERS & FEEDERS » REELS & SEPARATORS 
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Grace Lets Contracts for 
Tennessee Nitrogen Plant 


Contracts for the construction of its new 
19-million-dollar nitrogen plant near Mem- 
phis, Tenn., have been let by Grace Chemi- 
cal Co., New York City, according to Presi- 
dent William P. Gage. Foster Wheeler Corp. 
has been assigned overall responsibility for 
engineering and building. 

Processes to be utilized at the new Grace 
installation will be Texaco’s partial oxida- 
tion, Casale, and Pechiney. The latter proc- 
ess will be used in the manufacture of urea 
through the use of byproduct carbon di- 
oxide and ammonia resulting from the Cas- 
ale process of ammonia production. 

Nitrogen produced as ammonia and urea 
will be designed for both agricultural and 
industrial use, according to Mr. Gage. Plant 
manager at the new Tennessee installation 
will be John Carriere, who formerly was 
associated with the Hanford, Wash., works 
of the atomic energy commission. 


Ohio Swine Raisers Want 
Law on Cooked Garbage 


Stringent laws requiring garbage to be 
cooked before it can be fed to hogs have 
been urged by A. B. Evans, president of 
the Ohio Swine Breeders’ & Feeders’ asso- 
ciation. “Apparently, legislation is the only 
way to make these fellows either cook gar- 
bage or else stop feeding it entirely,” he 


asserted. 


Ohio farmers, like those in most other 
states, apparently have been awakened to 
the potential danger which feeding raw 
garbage presents. Heavy losses due to vesi- 
cular exanthema have made hog raisers in- 
creasingly aware of the perils brought on 
by feeding uncooked garbage. 


Flexible Supports Urged 
By Sorghums Industry 


Flexible price supports and extensive re- 
search have been recommended to the De- 
partment of Agriculture by the sorghums 
industry advisory group. On the matter of 
supports, the committee suggested that they 
be set at a “practical and equitable relation- 
ship to the price supports of corn and other 
feed grains.” 

Members of the committee also endorsed 
a long-range program of educating the pub- 
lic in the economic factors of agricultural 
production and distribution. This educa- 
tional program would be tied in with the 
efforts of land grant colleges and vocational 
agriculture teaching. 


Davidson Heads Committee 
Planning Poultry Fete 


Taking a leading role in planning Geor- 
gia’s first annual poultry festival is Charles 
L. Davidson Sr., president of Stone Moun- 


tain Grit Co. at Lithonia. Mr. Davidson 
heads the invitation committee for the 
event, set for May 16 at Gainesville. 
Among the thousands planning to attend 
is Georgia Gov. Herman Talmadge, a prom- 
inent farmer and rancher and close friend 


of Mr. Davidson. 


HANDLES PURCHASING 

Appointment of Harvey P. Woodstra as 
director of purchasing for Mississippi Valley 
Grain & Feed Co., Muscatine, Iowa, has 
been reported by General Manager O. W. 
Joiner. He will be in charge of all ingredient 
buying for Kent feeds. Previously, he was 
associated with Grain Processing Corp., an 
affliated firm. 


Short Heads Joint Group 
On World Food Problems 


Romeo E. Short has been named chair- 
man of the joint United States and United 
Nations interagency food and agriculture 
committee. Mr. Short, who heads USDA’s 
foreign agricultural service, was named to 
the new post by Secretary of Agriculture 
Benson. 

Sixty-seven nations, in addition to the 
U. S., are members of the UN’s food and 
agriculture organization. This nation long 
has taken a leading role in the group's 
operations. 

@e STANTON ELEVATOR, Stanton, 
Mich., has installed new Blue Streak mixers, 
mill, and drag feeder. 


This where «2 Wade 


"They Moo for More" Because We Maintain Constant Quality 
Through Constant Laboratory Control 


\ 
> 


ttrus Products Company Haines City, Florida 


Our family has been growing citrus in Florida continuously since 1908. 


National Sales Agents: ASHCRAFT-WILKINSON CO., Atlanta, Ga. 
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— Citrus Byproducts’ 


(Continued from page 16) 
the dry pulp. Cattlemen are able to buy 
the pulp unmixed for combining with other 
feeds, or as one of the ingredients of a 
commercial feed. Either way, its attractive- 
ness rests in the fact it is low in cost in 
terms of total digestible nutrients when com- 
pared to hay, alfalfa, or dried brewer's grain. 

Ammoniated citrus pulp is the newest 
and most promising development in the 
field of citrus byproducts feeding, Dr. 
George K. Davis, head of the animal nu- 
trition laboratory at the Florida agricultural 
station, has reported. Experiment station 
tests, he said, show that nitrogen from the 
ammonia content of ammoniated citrus pulp 


is 85 per cent as valuable as the nitrogen 
from the best protein concentrates. 

This form of nitrogen, Dr. Davis stressed, 
is not protein while in feed form, but can 
be converted to usable crude protein in the 
cow's rumen. Consequently, the value of 


feeding ammoniated citrus pulp is limited 
to cattle and other ruminant animals. A 
stable product, the new ammoniated ma- 
terial can be varied between 12 and 18 per 
cent protein equivalent. It retains the energy 
value of the citrus pulp. 


Here are six photographs depicting phas- 
es of Florida’s booming citrus pulp industry. 
At top is an aerial view of the state’s citrus 
experiment station at Lake Alfred. In the 
far left of this photo is a modern packing 
plant, in center administrative offices, and 
at right, the station’s modern laboratories. 

More than two million tons of citrus by- 
products are processed annually. Photo at 
left in second row shows a minute portion 
of this total. Photo in second row at right 
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shows Dr. A. F. Camp, who is in charge 
of all citrus pulp experimental work. 

Tangerines begin their trip through the 
processing plant in the photo at lower left. 
Ultimately, their byproducts will become 
cattle feed. A technician in the byproducts 
laboratory is shown at work in the next 
photo. At lower right is R. T. Hunt, owner 
of the Tuxedo Feed Store, Sanford, whose 
customers buy citrus feed products in large 
quantities. 
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The new citrus feed product is not in 
commercial production at this time. It has 
been produced in small pilot batches since 


1945 and tests have been going on since - 


that time. The station has used the ammo- 
niated material to compose as much as 25 
per cent of the ration of young steers. The 
steers made gains of two pounds a day on 
the rations fed. It was discovered that older 
animals can use more of other material than 
younger head. 

On the basis of the seven year series of 
tests, the experiment station has approved 
ammoniated citrus pulp as a feed material 
for ruminants. Several Florida feed manu- 
facturers have expressed interest in the 
commercial possibilities of the product. 


reduces 
todine loss 


STABILIDE® —potassium iodide stabi- 
lized with calcium stearate —is 
designed to iodize feed, salt and 
calcium carbonate mixtures. Try 
STABILIDE. It may solve your 
problem of iodine loss in storage. 


Scientists at the Mellon Institute 
found that “an iodized livestock 
mineral containing 0.21% stearate- 
coated potassium iodide lost 0.5% 
of the original iodine content dur- 
ing two months, while an unstabi- 
lized mineral containing the same 
ingredients lost 14% of the iodine 
content.”* 


Reduces rate of iodine loss 
STABILIDE | Easy to mix thoroughly 
Free flowing 


Write today to your nearest 
Mallinckrodt office for samples, 
prices and complete literature. 


Other Mallinckrodt iodizing mix- 
tures are Ioflow®, Iomag®, and 
Iodide Mixture. 


*“Stabilization of Iodine in Salt and Feed- 
stuffs” by F. F. Johnson and E. R. Frederick, 
sciENcE, Oct. 4, 1940, Vol. 92, PP315-316, 


MALLINCKRODT CHEMICAL WORKS 
Mallinckrodt St., St. Louis 7, Mo. 
72 Gold St., New York 8, N. Y. 
CHICAGO e CINCINNATI e CLEVELAND 
LOS ANGELES « MONTREAL e PHILADELPHIA 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Custom Mix 


We're in the big leagues now, and our gain is the loss of many of our friends 
in Boston. We are sorry that we had to take their team, but hope that we in 
Wisconsin will still be as welcome in Beantown as in the past. 


You friends in Boston will be glad to know that your Braves will have a 
good home. Milwaukee county has built a stadium which will seat 36,011 
persons now and eventually will hold over 48,000 people—second largest in 
the National league. In addition, we will have parking facilities next to the 
stadium for more than 10,000 automobiles. We promise our Boston friends 
that when they come to Milwaukee we will be mighty happy to take them 
out to see the Braves play. 

In mid-March, we went to Buffalo to make final arrangements for the 
National Feed Industry Show at the spacious Buffalo Memorial auditorium. 
We are getting wonderful cooperation throughout the industry for this show, 
which will be held June 8-10 in conjunction with the annual meeting of the 
Eastern Federation of Feed Merchants. 

Our Buffalo committee is offering valuable assistance. It includes Max Cohn, 
Sunset Feed & Grain Co.; Bruce Conover Jr., Maritime Milling Co.; Fred H. 
Hessel, GLF Mills; R. S. Mosely, Vita-Vim Millers; and James Smith, Park & 
Pollard Co. Come June, the East will stage its biggest feed event. 

Incidentally, Mr. and Mrs. Cohn are leaving April 15 for a trip to England 
and France. Max is a good Rotarian and is going to attend the international 
convention of that organization in Paris. 


David G. Tilford, advertising manager of Ray Ewing Co., Pasadena, Calif., 
leads a busy life. In addition to his duties with Ewing, he is studying for his 
masters degree at the University of Southern California. He is a graduate of 
the University of Michigan. 


Dorothy L. Hogg, whom many of you in the feed industry remember 
through her connections with Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, and 
Killer Diller Corp., Milwaukee, is now director of the home service department 
of Nesco, Inc., Milwaukee. Miss Hogg was just promoted to that job after 
serving the company as southern electrical specialist in Atlanta for a number 
of years. 

The Distillers Feed Research Council passed out novel cocktail napkins and 
dollar bills at its meeting in Cincinnati in March. The bills and napkins 
showed that more than half the cost of liquor is for taxes. 


Had a nice letter from Floyd M. Wilson, who is associated with National 
Alafalfa Dehydrating & Milling Co., Lamar, Colo. Mr. Wilson is a real old- 
timer in the feed business and his letter recalls how he broke the first ground 
for an alfalfa mill in Hartman, Colo., 18 miles east of Lamar, in the spring of 
1907. 


Another recent letter along the same lines is from James G. Halpin, who is 
retiring as head of the poultry department of the University of Wisconsin 
this summer. Prof. Halpin points out “We have come to the time when 300 
eggs per hen per year is common. Some time back, we were told a hen never 
could lay 200 eggs. Today, there are many flocks that produce well over 200 
eggs on a hen housed average basis and tomorrow there will be many flocks 
with a 300-egg average on the same basis.” 


Come Father’s Day, all you dads are going to get a menu of chicken and 
cranberries. The Poultry & Egg National Board is spearheading the promotion 
and has pledges from the nation’s restaurants, railroads, and airlines that they 
will feature chicken and cranberries on their menus June 21. 

Arthur Towell, who heads Arthur Towell, Inc., Madison, Wis., advertising 
agency, had just cause for celebration March 17. In addition to being St. Pat's 
day, it marked the anniversary of 30 years in business for his firm. Mr. 
Towell put on a real affair and all his earliest business associates showed up. 


If you've reached the age of 70, have you wondered where the time went? 
Here is the answer: the University of Wisconsin has figured that the average 
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man of 70 has spent 20 years working, 20 
years sleeping, seven years in walking and 
in outdoor sports, seven years at the movies 
and other amusements, five years shaving 
and dressing, three years just waiting for 
some one to arrive, 2!4, years eating and 
sitting at the table, 214 smoking and chew- 
ing gum, two years playing cards and other 
games, and one year on the telephone. 

The 1953 edition of THE FEED BAG 
RED BOOK is now off the presses as 
scheduled. We publish in March and this 
year we made it on time, despite the fact 
that the book is bigger. There are many 
special features of practical use including 
three articles by the winners of the AFMA 
$1,000 awards in research. 

A. V. (Vic) Jay, Nopco Chemical Co., 
Harrison N. J., sharpened up his golf dur- 
ing his spring vacation to Sea Island, Ga. 
Leo J. Warren, sales manager of Murphy 
Products Co.., Burlington, Wis., is hobbling 
on crutches after breaking a small bone in 
his ankle. 

And it’s true—the mint makes it first, but 
the hard job is to make it last... E. H. R. 


Indian Burlap Producers 
Plan Market Development 


Additional progressive methods of market 
development in the United States are 
planned by the burlap-producing members 
of the Indian Jute Mills association, accord- 
ing to William A. Nugent, vice president of 
the Burlap Council. Just returned from sev- 
eral weeks in Calcutta, Mr. Nugent stressed 
that “the burlap industry is keenly aware of 
the need to merchandise its product.” 


The Burlap Council executive pointed 
out that the new approach on the part of 
burlap producers in India represents a pro- 
nounced change from past practices. In the 
past, he noted, the Indian merchants Were 
primarily concerned with selling all their 
production and not with developing addi- 
tional markets. 

Mass production techniques have been 
applied widely in Indian jute mills, he noted 
further, and the firms are spending hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars on research. 

“Both importers and consumers of burlap 
in America can feel confident that the mills 
in India are able and willing to serve this 
market and anxious to cooperate in develop- 
ing its full potential,’ Mr. Nugent con- 
cluded. 


Fatness of Live Animals 
Can Bo Told by Testing 


Using the drug antipyrine, scientists of 
the Department of Agriculture have de- 
veloped a test to determine the degree of 
fatness in live cattle, hogs, and sheep, 
USDA has reported. The test is designed 
for use by breeders rather than by finishing 
feeders, the department pointed out. 

According to USDA, the tests have 
proved their worth and are now ready for 
use to prove the heritability of the high or 
low fat-producing characteristic. Work with 
antipyrine is being carried on at Beltsville, 
Md. 


@ WEBB'S MILL, Spring Hope, N. C., 
has installed a new Blue Streak mill and 
mixer. 
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It Pays to Feed Brood Sows Well 


Their Proper Nutrition Saves Baby Pigs 


@ From a nutritional standpoint, the life 
of a sow is most easily studied if it is div- 
ided into phases. 


Starting at weaning, a gilt should get a 
well-balanced growing ration and not one 
which will fatten her by breeding age. Poor 
nutrition hinders future reproductive per- 
formance. 


The number of eggs ovulated puts an 
upper limit on possible litter size. Prior to 
breeding, it is important to have gilts, as 
well as sows, gaining weight at a moderate 
rate. This flushing effect apparently in- 
creases the number of eggs ovulated and 
the livability of the embryos. 

About 95 per cent of the eggs ovulated 
by the gilt or sow are fertilized at breeding 
time. By the 25th day, about 30 per cent 


By HOWARD S. TEAGUE 
Ohio Experiment Station 


of the eggs which were ovulated are not 
represented by live embryos. This is the 
greatest percentage loss per unit of time in 
the litter’s entire life. Limited experimental 
work shows that this large death loss can 
be affected by the manner in which the 
sow is fed during this period. 

The pig attains nearly all its pre-natal 
growth from the 25th day until farrowing. 
During this time, the sow needs all the 
necessary nutrients for the development of 
the unborn litter, the needs of her own 
body and sufficient quantities to allow stor- 
age of certain vital nutrients for lactation. 

A good lactation ration is a necessity. 


Quality Tested 


PEDER DEVOLD 
45-FM Clinton Avenue 


DEVOLD VITAMIN OILS... 
7 Credit to any Feed! 


Used with confidence by Feed Millers and Animal Breeders 


For Nearly 30 years. 
Fresh 
All Potencies — 


=> DEVOLD VITAMIN A & D FEEDING OILS 


® 
“DEVOLKOD" VITAMIN OILS 
(Cod Liver Oils with added Vitamins A & D) 


® 
=> "DEVOLKOD" Non-Destearinated 
COD LIVER OILS USP 


= DEVOLD VITAMIN A OILS 
=> PEDER DEVOLD WHEAT GERM OIL 


Let us quote you! 


Div. Chas. L. Huisking Co., Inc. 


Low F. F. A. Content 


OIL COMPANY 
e Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 


LAND O'LAKES MAKES SELLING EASIER, SURER 


Tables”, 


wt 
QUAKES CREAN 


. . . because Land O*Lakes makes FEEDING easier, 

surer by... 

@ making rations and methods practical through actual 
farm tests at Land O'Lakes own 187-acre Research 
Farm at Anoka, Minnesota, 

®@ assuring consistent, good results through a rigid testing 
program in Land O'Lakes modern laboratories, 

@ simplifying feeding problems for the farmer through 
a complete library of easy-to-use, FREE “Feeding 


® building demand constantly through year-around adver- 
tising and merchandising. 


YOU can take advantage of the feed that sells easier, 
surer by writing .. . 


. LAND O'LAKES CREAMERIES, INC. 


2201 N. E. Kennedy 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Here, one is able to see when the pigs are 
not doing well and the importance of good 
sound nutrition is better understood. 


The most critical period in the nutrition 
of the pig is before it is born, when feeding 
the sow is the only way we have to feed 
the pig. 


How to Save Soil, Water 
Is Related by Scientist 


Soil and water can be saved if owners of 
cornfields apply manure or straw to their 
acres at planting time, it has been claimed 
by H. L. Borst, USDA research scientist. 
His statements were based on results of 
recent tests conducted at the Ohio agricul- 
tural experiment station. 


In one test, he said, manure that would 
ordinarily be plowed under was spread on 
corn plots immediately after planting. The 
move practically stopped soil loss and in 
addition cut rain water run-off to half that 
of unmanured plots. Most soil loss, he said, 
can be cut to a Ittle over a ton per acre. 

Over a seven-year period, corn yields at 
the station have been as good with manure 
used as top dressing as when the manure 
was plowed under. The top dressing used 
was eight tons of manure to two tons of 
straw per acre. During the last five years, 
yields of mulched corn were higher than 
average. And in the past two years, marked 
by dry summers, the yield in the top-dressed 
plcts was 10 bushels above those where 
the organic material was plowed under. 


Two Per Cent Decline in 
Global Hog Population 


A two per cent decrease in world hog 
numbers during the year 1952 has been 
reported by the foreign agricultural service 
of the Department of Agriculture. At the 
beginning of this year, hog numbers were 
down to 301 million head, marking the first 
period of decline since 1946. 


Large decreases in hog numbers in the 
United States and Canada were responsible 
for the drop. There were some increases 
in Europe, Asia, and South America, but 
not enough to arrest the decline. U. S. hog 
numbers were down 14 per cent in January 
from a year earlier, while Canadian stock 
was reduced by five per cent. 

Reason for the decline, USDA stated, 
probably was the availability of other meats 
in plentiful supply and low hog prices. 
Prices for hogs were poor in early 1952 
because of higher feed prices. Feed grain 
prices fell somewhat in early 1953 and the 
department said that this development may 
arrest any appreciable decline in hog num- 
bers during the current year. 


FOREIGN VISITORS 

Recent visitors at Park & Pollard Co., 
Buffalo, and at several other American feed 
company plants were representatives of the 
French, Italian, and Belgian feed industries. 
The foreign feed men also visited Chicago 
headquarters of the American Feed Manu- 
facturers association and typical U. S. farms. 
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— Liquor Taxes 


(Continued from page 18) 


sounder principles of credit and finance.” 

Reports were made by the following in 
the research field: W. P. Garrigus, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, “Fattening Steers in 
Drylot on Distillers Feeds; Fred Gustoff 
and R. A. Rasmussen, research committee 
of the Council, “Methods for Determining 
Moisture and Fat in Distillers Feeds;” 
George I. De Becze, research committee of 
the Council, “Methods for Determining 
Riboflavin in Distillers Feeds.” 


Others who reported and their subjects 
were: J. K. Loosli and R. G. Warner, Cor- 
nell University, “Distillers Feeds as Protein 
Supplements in Concentrate Mixtures for 
Milking Cows; Charles A. Lassiter, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Distillers Dried Solu- 
bles in a Limited Whole Milk Feeding Pro- 
gram for Calves; C. H. Noller and C. F. 
Huffman, Michigan State College, “Pre- 
liminary Calf Feeding Report: Replacing 
Whole Milk at an Early Age.” 

Additional reports were given by J. R. 
Couch, Texas A & M College,” Unidenti- 
fied Growth Factors in Distillers Dried 
Solubles;” E. W. Ruf and Wise Burroughs, 
Iowa State College, “Rumen Nutrition and 
Distillers Feeds;* Cloud L. Gray Jr., re- 
search committee of the Council, “Fish 
Hatchery Foods Containing Distillers Dried 
Solubles;” J. D. Runnels, D. W. Francis, 
Karl C. Seeger, and E. F. Waller, Delaware 
agricultural experiment station, “Large- 
Scale Broiler Tests with Distillers Dried 


Solubles:” and W. M. Beeson, Purdue, 
“Formulating Supplements for Feeding 
Cattle.” 

In a panel discussion at the conclusion 
of the program, Dr. E. I. Robertson, John 
W. Eshelman & Sons, Lancaster, Pa., served 
as moderator with Fred Hessel, GLF Mills, 
Buffalo; Dr. Phillip J. Schaible, Michigan 
State College; and Dr. R. A. Rasmussen of 
the Council participating. R. E. Joyce, vice 
president, Distilled Spirits Institute, Inc., 
Washington, D. C., spoke at the annual 
banquet. Mr. Joyce called attention to the 
high rate of tax on distilled spirits and 
urged the support of current legislation to 
reduce the tax. He said that bootleggers 
were making strong inroads into the field 
and the government is losing potential tax 
revenues in these operations. 

The following are some of the conclu- 
sions drawn by the various speakers: 

1. In experiments conducted with lactat- 
ing dairy cows, a slight though not statisti- 
cal advantage was observed for corn dis- 
tillers dried grains over corn distillers dried 
solubles for the efficiency of production 
as well as the total production of four per 
cent fat corrected milk. 

2. Preliminary data indicates that the ad- 
dition of aureomycin stimulates the growth 
rate of young dairy calves on a basal starter 
containing corn distillers dried solubles but 
not on one containing dried skimmed milk. 

3. Experiments with broadbreasted bronze 
turkey poults showed evidence that distillers 
dried .solubles contain an unidentified poult 
growth factor. Results also indicate that 
the amount of this factor in distillers dried 
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Sell Swift's famous chicks and poults 
Golden Neck Layers — Sky-Hi Layers 
Sensational, fast-selling layers 


SWIFTS 


H| H | 
Broiler-Built 


CHICKS 


solubles varies from sample to sample. 

4. A supplement containing urea gave 
good results in fattening steers. Even though 
the daily feed intake and gains of the steers 
were slightly lower than those of the other 
three groups in the test, their efficiency of 
gain, dressing percentage, and carcass grade 
were quite satisfactory when compared 
with corn distillers dried grains with solu- 
bles fed in the loose form. 

Numerous other experimental reports 
were made; a complete printed copy of 
these may be obtained by circling No. 23 
on the Reader Service card opposite page 
90 of this issue. 

Wilbur R. Gouveia, Fleischmann Distill- 
ing Corp., New York City, was elected 
president of the Council. C. D. McDer- 
mott, Grain Processing Corp., Muscatine, 
Iowa, was elected first vice president; Dr. 
S. L. Adams, Jos. Seagram & Sons, Louis- 
ville, Ky., second vice president; Millard 
Cox, Kentucky Distillers association, Louis- 
ville, treasurer; and Howard T. Jones, Dis- 
tilled Spirits Institute, Washington, D. C., 
secretary. Dr. Lawrence E. Carpenter is 
executive director of the Council. 

@ WALTER C. ARFONS, Akron, Ohio, 
has purchased a new Blue Streak mill for 
Arfons Mill & Hardware Co. 
CHIEF INSPECTOR 

Robert O. Wang has been promoted to 
chief grain inspector for the Milwaukee 
Grain Exchange, the organization has an- 
nounced. Mr. Wang previously served as a 
grain inspector. 


New Hamp — White Crosses 
Specialized meat-makers 
Broad-Breasted Bronze and Beltsville Whites 


More growers raise Swift’s Poults. 
Swift’s Chicks and Poults are ‘famous for their 


outstanding quality. Nationally advertised. Backed by Swift & Company’s 
great reputation. U. S. Approved, Pullorum-Passed (Pullorum-Clean in 


Good dealerships still open. Cash in on this opportunity. Write or visit— 


Swift's Hatcheries and Sales Offices, Dept. H-23 


Sedalia, Mo. 
Kearney, Neb. 
Muskogee, Okla. 


North Portland, Ore. 
Box 567 


Showell, Md. 
Chambersburg, Pa. 
Yoakum, Tex. 
West Point, Miss. 
Fresno, Calif. 


or GENERAL OFFICE — CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


* “Golden Neck’? and “Sky-Hi” Layers are Swift’s brand names for 
special strains of crossbred chicks. 
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these protective foods. 

So, without question, a big potential still 
lies ahead. We are nowhere near the satur- 
ation point on nutritionally adequate diets. 
In view of past trends, and in view of this 
potential, the market ahead looks particu- 
larly bright for the products of animal agri- 
culture. 

But this does not mean, of course, that 
tctal consumption of foods other than ani- 
mal products is not going to show further 
growth. All discussion on food consump- 
tion to this point has been on a per-person 
basis, and even though past trends do not 
seem to hold forth much hope for any in- 
crease in, say, potato consumption per per- 
son, total consumption of even potatoes can 
grow because of prospective increases in 
population. During the current decade of 
the 1950's, population in this country may 
increase an average of two million persons 
a year, which is a slightly faster rate than 
took place even during the 1940's. There- 
fore, total food consumption might be ex- 


pected to increase about 13 per cent be- 
tween 1950 and 1960, due to population 
growth alone. But based on these past 
trends, the total market for animal products 
seems likely to expand significantly more 
than 13 per cent. 

This expanding market seems destined to 
provide agriculture with the financial in- 
centive to put a higher proportion of its 
resources into the production of animal 


. products. Already, nearly 60 per cent of 


cash farm income is derived from the sale 
of livestock and livestock products. This 
trend provides a golden opportunity to help 
put our agricultural economy on a sounder 
basis because it can greatly ease the burden 
of making the necessary adjustments in our 
crop production programs which may be 
necessary in the next few years. 

Here are three brief examples which 
illustrate the role of livestock in crop ad- 
justment problems. First, meat animals pro- 
vide an alternative to those producers of a 
non-food crop such as cotton. Many farms 
in the Old South have already moved in 
this direction, as they contemplate a de- 
clining demand for cotton over the long 
pull. The biggest increase in the cattle 
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population in the past year was in the 
Southeast. 

Second, an expanding livestock economy 
can greatly ease any prospective production 
adjustments in feed-grain output. In the 
absence of artificial restraints, corn produc- 
tion can be expected to continue to increase 
in the years ahead. The increase must be 
ultimately consumed. Storage is only a 
temporary answer. The approximately 300 
million bushels of corn which may be flow- 
ing into storage bins this year, must be a 
disconcerting thought to the CCC. But 
when the farmer processes this amount of 
corn through livestock, it is enough to pro- 
vide each American consumer with only 
about one extra pound of meat per year. 
This ability of livestock to condense calories 
is often overlooked. Our livestock takes 
about seven to ten calories of energy out 
of an unpalatable feed, and condenses it 
into only one calorie of highly nutritious 
food. The ability of livestock to shrink 
down our crude crop calories casts a con- 
siderably different light on so-called sur- 
pluses of feed grains. And incidentally, 
livestock on the hoof represents a sizeable 
reservoir of food in cases of emergency. 
Livestock does give tremendous elasticity to 
our food supply. 

Third, an expanding animal agriculture 
fits hand-in-glove with sound soil-conserva- 
tion programs. Proper land use in many 
areas means more cropland in hay and 
pasture. This applies not only to land sub- 
ject to erosion, but also to many farms 
where soil building requires a higher pro- 
portion of sod legumes in the rotation. 
Livestock is the only profitable way of mar- 
keting this roughage. Animal agriculture 
can play a key role in putting soil conserva- 
tion and soil-building on a sound, non-sub- 
sidized_ basis. 


These are a few of the opportunities in 
which animal agriculture can help meet 
prospective problems of crop production ad- 
justments. But the degree to which we 
really capitalize upon the expanding con- 
sumer market for these animal products 
still depends to a large extent upon the live- 
stock and meat industry itself. It has a job 
to do. For example, just because a favor- 
able climate may lie ahead, the opportunity 
could go for naught if the industry does 
not continue to bear down on efficiency. 
Consumers, a few years hence, may be 
willing to eat substantially more round 
steak at 75 cents a pound and drink more 
milk at 25 cents a quart, but producers 
may not find it profitable to expand output 
of these products at these prices unless the 
whole industry— farmers and marketing 
agencies alike — continue to increase efh- 
ciency. We can well take a page from the 
poultry book on this point. During the 
past 10 years, broiler prices have dropped 
over 25 per cent relative to feed prices, and 
yet broiler production has more than tripled. 
The sharply increased efficiency in the pro- 
duction of commercial broilers and the lower 
cost of producing broilers than farm frying 
chickens were highly important factors in 
making these changes possible. The poultry 
industry expanded so rapidly by the cost 
cutting process, plus the benefits of im- 
proved quality, that it carved out a com- 
pletely new market for itself. 


(Continued on page 108) 
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Coming Events 


California Hay, Grain & Feed Deal- 
ers Association, Fairmont Hotel, 
San Francisco............... April 16-18 


Oklahoma Grain & Feed Dealers 
Association, Lake Murray Lodge, 
April 27-28 


Kansas Grain, Feed & Seed Dealers 
Association, Hotel Kansan, To- 


National Cottonseed Products Asso- 
ciation, Ambassador Hotel, Los 
Angeles May 8-12 


American Feed Manufacturers As- 
sociation, Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
Chicago May 13-15 


Des Moines Field Day, Des Moines 
Golf & Country Club, Des Moines 
May 18 


Missouri Grain, Feed & Seed Asso- 
ciation, Hotel Governor, Jeffer- 


Central Retail Feed Association, 
Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee 
June 1-2 


Ohio Grain, Mill & Feed Dealers 
Association, Neil House, Colum- 
bus June 1-2 


Pacific Northwest Grain Dealers 
Association, Chinook Hotel, Ya- 


National Feed Industry Show, Me- 
morial Auditorium, Buffalo 
June 8-10 


Eastern Federation of Feed Mer- 
chants, Statler Hotel, Buffalo 
June 8-10 


American Dairy Science Associa- 
tion, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison June 21-24 


Association of Southern Feed & 
Fertilizer Control Officials, Clem- 
son College, Clemson §. C. 

June 22-23 


American Poultry & Hatchery Fed- 
eration, Arena, Milwaukee 
July 28-31 


Feed Nutrition School, ag of 


Texas Grain & Feed Dealers Asso- 
ciation, Hotel Galvez, Galveston 
Sept. 20-22 


California Animal Industry Confer- 
ence, Yosemite National Park, 
Sept. 24-25 


Virginia State Feed Association, 
Jefferson Hotel, Richmond 
Oct. 14 


Association of American Feed Con- 
trol Officials, Shoreham Hotel, 
Washington, D. C.........Oct. 14-15 


Cornell Nutrition Conference, Stat- 
ler Hotel, Buffalo.............. Nov. 5-6 


Illinois Feed Association, Armory, 
Springheld Nov. 17-20 


Plan New to Attend the National Feed Industry Show 
Memorial Auditorium, Buffalo, June 8-10 


Savings 


YOUR COST IS LOWER...YOUR PROFIT IS HIGHER... when 
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We can caine you now at a lower price for immediate ohvery or book Sal 

your order for future delivery with a PRICE GUARANTEE alesmen 

Our prices are lower because we have the twine made eepecially for us in Dealers 

very large quantities and deal directly with the manufacturers. 


TWINE By Ih The CARLOADS 


WANTED 


Distributors 
Jobbers 


Nationally advertised from Coast 
to Coast—making it easier to sell. 


Phones: 524-838 
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Likewise, as in the case of broiler chickens, 
this market ahead of us is also going to 
put continued emphasis on quality. In the 
case of beef, the growing demand is for 
cuts that have tenderness and flavor, yet 
carry a minimum of waste in the form of 
excess fat. Beef that has this quality and 
tenderness desired by the consumer must 
be well marbled, or have fat interspersed 
through the lean meat. In the past, it has 
always been expensive for the cattle feeder 
to insert this quality into the beef, as it 
required long dry-lot feeding with a high 
proportion of concentrates. But the pro- 


ALFALFA 
MEAL 


Sun-Cured and 
Dehydrated 


NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING AND 
MILLING CO. 


LAMAR, COLORADO 
Merchants Exchange 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


ducer is making substantial headway in 
doing this job at lower cost through a 
combination of improved quality of breed- 
ing stock and a higher proportion of rough- 
ages in the fattening process. Enough prog- 
ress has been made for us to know that 
there is still more work to be done, both 
in animal breeding and in nutrition. 

In the case of pork, the consumer has 
for several years been vigorously flashing 
a red light on fat cuts and lard, and giving 
the green light to the lean cuts. This is 
shown by the fact that the four lean cuts 
of pork-——ham, loin, picnic, and butt—which 
make up a little less than half of the chilled 
carcass weight of a 220-pound hog, cur- 
rently account for 70 per cent of the total 
carcass value. In contrast, just five years 
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PHOSPHORUS CONCENTRATE 
with TRACE MINERALS 


EVERY MINERAL NEEDED, except salt 
and limestone, to make your feeds 
superior in mineral nutrition. Five 
purified, high analysis phosphates, "'so 
soluble they melt on your tongue," 
blended with eight vital trace minerals. 
Ready to use. No pre-mix needed. 


The IDEAL 
BLEND of HER MAM MAGES 
TRACE CONCENTRATE 
MINERALS 


For phosphorus-rich feeds. The right 
portions of the eight vital Trace Min- 
erals .. . Stabilized lodine, Manganese 
Sulphate, Copper, Cobalt, Nickel, Iron, 
Zine and Boron. ; 


The Herman Nagel Co. 


53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois 


Sunset Feed & 
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BUFFALO 2, N. Y. 


CANE FEEDING 


“ALL YOUR NEEDS IN GRAIN OR FEEDS” 


FEED JOBBERS 


Distributors of: 

Hubinger (Keokuk) 

Corn Gluten Feed 
Kellogg’s Hominy Feed 


MOLASSES Hercules Dried Whey 
A Dried Whey By-Product 
on... er Wheat Germ Oil high in Milk Protein (lact- 
Albany altimore Wheat Germ albumin) and Minerals but 
Buffalo New Orleans Calf Manna not over 35% Lactose. 


Stonemo Granite Grit 
WRITE US FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 


Grain Co., Inc. 


SUNSET BRAND FEED 


ago these lean cuts accounted for only 60 
per cent of the carcass value. Conversely, 
the value of the lard and fat cuts has drop- 
ped to only seven per cent of total carcass 
value, which is an all-time low, and com- 
pares with 11 per cent five years ago. 

This shifting of product values now means 
that carcasses from meat-type hogs are 
worth more than those from mine-run hogs. 
In turn, carcasses from over-finished hogs 
are worth proportionately less than those 
from average hogs of the same weight. The 
industry must recognize this signal that the 
consumer is flashing if it wants to prosper 
in the years ahead. 

On the whole, the future holds consider- 
able room for optimism. But there remains 
one aspect of this marketing business that 
has become increasingly disturbing. Those 
of us on the production and marketing side 
of the picture know something about the 
consumers, and how our products get to 
them. We have made it our business, be- 
cause it’s important to us. But consumers 
know practically nothing about us. The 
average consumer has little conception of 
the economics of food production, distribu- 
tion and consumption. 

If consumers had at least a fair under- 
standing of this whole process of what we 
might call the economics of price determi- 
nation, an entirely different attitude on 
meat price controls would have prevailed. 
But instead, we had ceilings, and many a 
young rancher and cattleman, as he saw 
ceilings attempting to hold down the price 
of cattle, visualized that cattle prices would 
be far higher without ceilings. This belief, 
coupled with good returns on cattle pro- 
duction, caused breeding stock to be held 
back on farms in record numbers, which 
further reduced cattle slaughter and there- 
by further stimulated cattle prices. 

But this expanding cattle population has 
finally started making itself felt in much 
heavier cattle marketings, which has un- 
avoidably resulted in much lower cattle 
prices. During the past two months, cattle 
slaughter has averaged 25 per cent above 
the same period last year, and in some weeks 
it has soared 30-40 per cent higher. Beef 
is a perishable product, and current produc- 
tion must be bought promptly by the con- 
sumer. Price is the only way to keep it 
moving. Price reductions have had to be 
substantial, not only because the housewife 
had to be induced into sharply increasing 
her purchases of beef, but also because she 
ordinarily is not used to making sudden 
shifts in her buying habits. She had to be 
jarred into the realization that beef was a 
good buy. Beef prices had to come down 
in full proportion to increased beef pro- 
duction to get this job done. 

An effective consumer education program 
is dificult only because there are so many 
people to reach. The story to be told is 
not complex. One point, for example, which 
must be gotten across is that prices have a 
function—they have essentially two all-im- 
portant jobs to do. They guide production 
and they allocate consumption. When prices 
increase, they automatically tend to stimu- 
late production and curtail consumption. 
Lower prices have just the reverse effect. 
No one has ever been able to devise a more 
efficient way of regulating production and 
consumption than through the price system. 
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Completely. 
L 
with 
Herman Nagel’s | 
Formula B 


This is why trouble invariably results from 
attempts to freeze prices, regardless of 
whether the interference is in the form of 
ceilings or floors. This is especially true for 
perishable products, where price flexibility 
is of prime importance. 

A well-informed public is an essential 
ingredient of a successful democracy. This 
problem of keeping the public informed has 
been greatly accentuated as we have become 
more specialized. Students of agriculture 
understand farm problems, and realize there 
is a place for some forms of public assist- 
ance. But only a small proportion of the 
consumers of farm products have this under- 
standing. 


New Streptomycin Product 
Is Marketed by Merck 


Development of Vetstrep, an oral veteri- 
nary streptomycin sulfate for animal disease 
treatment, has been announced by Merck 
& Co., Inc., Rahway, N. J. The product 
is designed for treating swine enteritis, calf 
scours, and enteritis in other animals. 

Claimed to have been tested thoroughly, 
Vetstrep is being marketed through regular 
veterinary sources of supply in 15, 75, and 
750-gram bottles. For technical data on 
Vetstrep, circle No. 30 on the Reader 
Service card. 


Zinn New District Chief 
For Wayne’s Sioux Area 


The newly-established Sioux sales district 
set up by Allied Mills, Inc., Chicago, will 
be headed by Robert Zinn, Vice President 
E. D. Griffin has announced. Mr. Zinn, the 
new district sales manager, formerly headed 
Wayne's educational service division. He is 
a graduate of the University of Illinois and 
joined Allied in 1945. 

Sioux district territories are located in 
northern Iowa and southern Minnesota. 

Succeeding Mr. Zinn as educational serv- 
ice division chief is William Watts, also an 
Illinois graduate and previously a dairy 
specialist in the division. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


“It'd sure save steps if | had 
two buckets!" 


ARTOON B 


BLA} 
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American Feed to Choose 
Ten Directors in April 


Election of 10 new directors is being 
accomplished this month by the American 
Feed Manufacturers association, Board 
Chairman J. D. Sykes has revealed. A five- 
member nominating committee has selected 
the following candidates to provide geo- 
graphic and tonnage equality on the full 
AFMA board: 

C. F. Barr, Ames Reliable Products Co., 
Ames, Iowa; E. J. Cashman, Doughboy 
Industries, Inc., New Richmond, Wis.; E. L. 
Chase, Cooperative GLF Mills, Buffalo; R. 


VAL-A COMPANY @ VAL-A COMPAN 
Tried @ 

Tested @ 

Proved @ 


THE ORIGINAL 


TEHR-GREEZE 


FABRIC CEMENT 


Makes Patching and Repair 
Work Easy on Any Material It 
Can Penetrate 


Repairs all types of bags, 
burlap, cotton or paper. Bags 
easily repaired whether in 
a pile, filled or empty. Also 
repairs all types of cloth, 
canvas and leather goods. A 
tough versa- 
tile adhesive 
with thou- 
sands of uses 
in home, 
repair shop 
and farm. 
Sold by 
leading 
jobbers 


everywhere. 


“Immediate 

Delivery— 

Write for 

Trade Prices 
and FREE SAMPLE” 


A COMPANY e@ VAL-A COMPANY e@ VAL-A COMPANY @ VAL-A COMPANY 
A COMPANY e VAL-A COMPANY e@ VAL-A COMPANY @ VAL-A COMPANY< 


VAL-A COMPANY 


700 W. Root Street CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 


<VAL- 


< 
> 

AL-A COMPANY @ VAL-A COMPANY 


D. Jackson, Jackson Grain Co., Tampa, Fla.; 
E. H. Kieser, Kasco Mills, Inc., Toledo. 

Wayne Longmire, Security Mills, Knox- 
ville, Tenn.; S. R. Morrow, Morrow Milling 
Co., Carthage, Mo.; J. J. Vanier, Gooch 
Feed Mill Co., Salina, Kan.; D. K. Webster 
Jr., H. K. Webster Co., Lawrence, Mass.: 
and R. E. Wendland, Wendland Grain Co., 
Temple, Tex. 


CESSPOOL CLEANER 
Suggested as a sideline item for feed 
dealers is Rid-X, a new powder treatment 
for cesspools and septic tanks developed by 
d-Con Co. of Chicago. The product is de- 
signed to liquify and destroy waste matter. 
For full information on Rid-X, circle No. 
29 on the Reader Service card. 


PRACTICAL CHICK 
FEEDING STUDIES 


DETERMINATIONS OF: 
VITAMIN Bi2 
ANTIBIOTICS 
ARSENICALS 


A.O.A.C. vitamin Dg chick assays 


U.S.P. XIV or A.O.A.C. vitamin 
A assays 


Other vitamin assays 
Amino acid assays 
Biological protein evaluations 


Proximate analyses and mineral 
determinations 


Other biological, chemical and 
microbiological services 


Project research and consultation 


Write for price schedule 


WISCONSIN ALUMNI 
RESEARCH FOUNDATION 


P. ©. BOX 2059 © MADISON 1, WISCONSIN 


WHEAT MIXED 


for 


Minneapolis 


CAMEL 


Poultry-Dairy Cows-Pigs 


“All in 
one bag” 


EXCELSIOR MILLING COMPANY 


e Minnesota 


ONSIN 

SERVICES 4 

= | 

E D ib a 
2; 


COLBY 
MILLING 


Phone 160 or 166 


TWX Colby 28 
Robinson Code 


GROUND GRAIN & GRAIN PRODUCTS 


FEED INGREDIENTS 
FERTILIZERS 


USCO BALER TWINE 


SALT 


UNION SERVICE COMPANY 
1203 Williamson St. 
Madison I, Wis. 


Ready to Serve You on 
Feeds and Ingredients 


Truck Lots or 


L.C.L. Carloads 
GIANT BRAND Feeds 


HARTEAU 


Feed Company 


Cudahy, Wisconsin 
P.O. Box 96 HUmboldt 3-0160 


GRADING CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS 
Specialize in 
GOOD 
CORN and OATS 


For 
WISCONSIN TRADE 


Prices Right — Service Prompt 
TRY US 


BEE ER EC ELE 


CEREAL 


Makes Good Feeds BETTER 
BETTER Feeds Make Customers! 


Fortify Your Feeds With 


SS 


LIVE YEAST CULTURE 


“THE SPARK PLUG of the RATION" 
For Cattle, Hogs, Chickens, Turkeys 
Live yeast enzymes, vitamins, and other 
factors improve appetite, digestion (in- 
cluding rumen aid). health, growth, and 
production. Increases feed utilization, 
lowers feed cost. 
SPECIALLY PREPARED 
FOR DRY MIX FEEDING 
Write DIAMOND V MILLS, Inc. 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


BES EE ERS 


Stuart for: 


Wheat-Mixed Feeds 
Soya 


FEED COMPANY 
MAin 2418 


216 Phoenix Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Reliance 


CONSULTANTS 


TO THE 
FEED INDUSTRY 


C. W. Sievert and Associates 


Room 1338, 221 No. La Salle St. 
Chicago |, Ill. 
Phone State 1-0008 


Fine for Starting Pigs and Calves 


DEMON 


Steamed 
Rolled Oats 


2000 E. Grand Avenue @ Des Moines, Ia. 


Serving U. S. in Turkey, 
Morris Sayre Dies at 69 


The honorary board chairman of Corn 
Products Refining Co., New York City, died 
in Turkey March 7 of a heart attack. He 
was Morris Sayre, 69, also president of 
Corn Industries Re- 
search Foundation, 
Inc. 

Mr. Sayre was in 
eastern Europe un- 
der auspices of the 
mutual security 
agency, appraising 
the results of Amer- 
ican financial assis- 
tance to Turkey. 
He had planned to 
return to this coun- 
try in mid-March. 

A past president of the National Associ- 
ation of Manufacturers and Corn Products 
Refining, Mr. Sayre was a well-known figure 
in the corn processing industry. Mrs. Sayre 
and two sons, William and John, survive. 


Morris Sayre 


Streptomycin Breeding Is 
Wisconsin Work Subject 


A selective breeding process for strepto- 
mycin spores has been developed by two 
women bacteriologists of the University of 
Wisconsin. It seems to be an answer to the 
menace of phage virus which frequently at- 
tacks the streptomycin mold. Phages have 
been a problem in streptomycin production 
since the antibiotic was developed and 
sometimes ruin the entire production of a 
manufacturer. 

Forms of bacterial viruses, the phages 
occurred in the original culture of strepto- 
mycin years ago. The virus multiplied along 
with the antibiotic spores and was dis- 
tributed with the batches supplied to vari- 
ous manufacturers. Phages are persistent 
and there are many opportunities for them 
to ruin streptomycin batches in large-scale 
commercial production process. 

Previous control methods were effective 
only in part; the industry continued to 
suffer from occasional phage outbreaks. 
Then the Wisconsin bacteriologists, Mar- 
garet Van Alstyne and Elizabeth McCoy, 
developed a new technique. They exposed 
very young streptomycin organisms to heavy 
doses of phage, 100 phage particles to each 
spore. 

They did this on the theory that after 
an incubation period of eight hours, all 
susceptible spores will be killed. Results 
verified their theory. It was found that only 
four out of every million spores, on the 
average, was phage resistant. These few 
spores were multiplied on laboratory plates 
and subjected to bacteriophage attacks. All 
seemed truly resistant. 

NOW WITH WALSH 

John Strate has joined the staff of Walsh 
Grain Co., Minneapolis, to merchandise feed 
ingredients and screenings, the firm has an- 
nounced. Mr. Strate formerly was associated 
with Minnesota Linseed Oil Co. at Minne- 
apolis. - 
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Crosby, Jamison Killed in 
Private Plane Accident 


Henry Crosby and LeRoy Jamison, engi- 
neering executives of General Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, were killed in an air accident 
at Trumansburg, N.Y., on March 19. Mr. 
Crosby was vice president in charge of engi- 
neering control. He was 48. Mr. Jamison, 
his assistant, was 42. 

The right wing of the fliers’ plane tore 
loose from the body, according to an eye- 
witness, and the plane crashed on the main 
street of the tiny New York state village. 
No persons on the ground were injured. 


Des Moines Field Day to 
Attract More Than 600 


Six hundred feed industry members are 
expected to attend the annual Des Moines 
Feed & Grain Club field day in the Iowa 
metropolis May 18. Reservations are now 
being accepted by Lester Bright, Sargent & 
Co., Des Moines. Attendance will be limited 
to 600 in order to assure top-flight service, 
according to Publicity Chairman Carl J. 
Ander. 

Golf, other athletic events, a floor show, 
and numerous prizes will be among the 
features of the popular Iowa outing. The 
scene once again will be the Des Moines 
Golf & Country Club. 

General chairman of the festivities is 
Don R. Jorgensen of Sargent. Committee 
heads, in addition to Messrs. Bright and 
Ander, include A. A, Cavey, Dean Foster, 
Marion Dierks, Gene Gourley, Pete Peter- 
son, and Cecil Freel. 

NAMED BY SQUIBB 

First to hold the newly-created post of 
director of domestic administrative oper- 
ations for E. R. Squibb & Sons, New York 
City, a division of Mathieson Chemical 
Corp., is George S. Squibb, the firm has 
announced. Mr. Squibb was formerly assist- 
ant to the president and secretary of the 


company. He is a great-grandson of its 
founder. 
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"You better help him. It's something 
about an elephant." 


YOURS Free/ 


FEED FORMULA SERVICE 
from your RAY EWING 
representative ... 


Bader, Inc. 
P. O. Box 267 
Ogden, Utah 
Telephone: Ogden 9323 


Blomfield-Swanson Brokerage 

734 Midland Bank Building 

Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 
Telephone: Atlantic 6519 


Wright W. Cochran 
1417 Indian Trail 
Topeka, Kansas 
Telephone: Topeka 7466 


Leo Cook Co. 

1202 American Bldg. 

920 Second Avenue 

Seattle 4, Washington 
Telephone: Elliott 2883 


Leo Cook Co. 

410 Lewis Bldg. 

Portland 4, Oregon 
Telephone: Capitol 1913 


Farley Feed Company 
220 N. Main Street 
Janesville, Wisconsin 
Telephone: Janesville 3348-3349 


V. A. Magnuson Sales Co. 

804 10th Street 

West Des Moines, Iowa 
Telephone: 2-9597 


The Tommy Thompson Company 
3617 Dryden Road 
Ft. Worth 9, Texas 

Telephone: Webster 0005 


Write, wire or phone. 
They will be happy to help you. 


THE FACT 
STILL REMAINS 


that 
SUPERIOR 
“Ger. 
ELEVATOR CUPS 
are 


MADE STRONGER 
will 
LAST LONGER 
have 
GREATER CAPACITY 


and will operate more 

efficiently at less cost 

than other elevator cups. 
WRITE TO: 

K. |. Willis Corporation 
Moline, Illinois 


for names of distributors and -capacity 
analysis form No. 20 


“MILLFEEDS = ALL KIND" 
an 
FEEDS OF ALL KIND... 


MALTSPROUTS 

BREWERS GRAINS 

26% DARK CORN DISTILLERS 

WISCONSIN DISTRIBUTORS 
STALEY’S 50% HI PRO CON 
STALEY’S SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 
STALEY’S GLUTEN FEED 
STALEY’S CORN OIL MEAL 
PILOT BRAND OYSTER SHELLS 
HARRY MCADAMS DRY OIL 


Deutsch & Sickert Co. 
741 N. Milwaukee St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


CARTOON BY DANCH 


FOR 
GRAIN 
AND 
INGREDIENTS 


CONTACT 


SARGENT & CO. 


GRAIN & JOBBING DEPT. 


DES MOINES, IA. 
Phone 6-3193 
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@ HARRY E. CROWE, Amity, Ore., has 
succeeded W. R. Meeker as manager of 
Meeker & Co., a feed and seed concern 
in Woodland, Wash. 


SOYBEAN MEAL... MILLFEEDS 


LINSEED MEAL 


A. L. Stanchfield, Incorporated 
Wholesale Grain and Feed Merchants 
500 Corn Exchange Bldg. Minneapolis 


A Complete Assortment of 
HIGH QUALITY INGREDIENTS 
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Classified 


RATES: 10 cents per word. Minimum 
charge $2.00. Positions wanted adver- 
tisements, not to exceed 25 words, 
$1.00, payable in advance. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 


HAMMER MILL—Has 50 HP motor—used 
only short time. e new. Bargain for cash. 
Write BA-120, c/o The Feed Bag, Milwaukee 3, 
Wisconsin. 


FEED MIXER—One ton capacity—floor level 
feed has motor—latest style machine—used short 
time. Write K-D-15, c/o The Feed Bag, Mil- 
waukee 3, Wisconsin. 


CORN CUTTER—grader—polisher—aspirator, 
3000 Ibs. per hr. A-1 condition, guarantee. Write 
LE-21, c/o The Feed Bag, Milwaukee 3, 
Wisconsin. 


FOR SALE—One Prater DS DFO 9 Heavy 
Duty Blue Streak Grinder with permanent mag- 
nets, Structural Steel Base, 50” Dust Collector, 
9”’ Screw Lift, Roller Chain Drive, 2 Motors 
and Starters. Brand New. Never Used. Must be 
sold. Make offer. Write or telephone North- 
western Rendering Company, 3507 W. North 
Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


BAG CLOSER, Fischbein Sewing Model, 
electric portable, practically new, bought new, 
bargain, A. L. WAGNER CO., HAVEN, Wis. 


BUSINESS FOR SALE 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR SALE. Going feed mill and business in 
Waukesha County, Wisconsin. Good dairy and 
poultry area. Property consists of mill building, 
steel clad warehouse, double garage, chicken 
house, and a six-room dwelling. Equipped with 
water power, 24’? Sprout-Waldon attrition mill, 
Chrysler industrial motor, 15” J. B. hammer 
mill, 2-ton Blue Streak mixer, and Chevrolet 
truck, all in good cindition. No local competi- 
tion. Terms to responsible party. For sale by 
owner. Write Box AP-34, The Feed Bag, Mil- 
waukee 3, Wisconsin. 


FOR SALE 


COMPLETE MODERN FEED 
MANUFACTURING BUSINESS 


Located in Eastern Iowa. Bulk stor- 
age. Modern equipment. Five story 
reinforced concrete and brick build- 
ing. 150 ft. spur. Good opportunity 
for both wholesale and retail busi- 
ness. Write Box AP11, The Feed Bag, 
Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin. 


HELP WANTED 


PEAT MOSS SALESMEN—with following 
among feed dealers, distributors, hatcheries, hor- 
ticulturists. A profitable side line. Commission 
basis. Exclusive territory open—Nebraska, Iowa, 
Indiana, Kentucky, Tennessee, Minnesota. Leads 
furnished. Write—Superior Importers, 2721 
Clark Street, Chicago 14, Illinois. 


FEED STORE MANAGERS and ASS’T. 
MANAGERS—large west coast Feed Company. 
Excellent opportunities. Experience required in 
Store Management with agricultural background 
in poultry and livestock feeds. Age to 40. Send 
particulars to General Personnel Department, 
P. O. Box 2035, Wilshire-La Brea Station, Los 
Angeles, 36, Calif. 


WANTED salesman now calling on Feed, Seed, 
Fertilizer, and Farm Supply concerns to sell 
new Burlap Bags, Cotton Bags, in conjunction 
with other items you are now selling. Good com- 
mission offered, excellent opportunity. All replies 
will be held strictly confidential. Belmont Burlap 
Bag Co., 2719 N. Edgemont St., Philadelphia 
34, Pennsylvania. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


MANUFACTURER’S AGENT wishes to con- 
tact manufacturer of portable hammer mills, 
commercial grain driers for distribution in Mid- 
west. A distributor with the know how. Write 
Box AP-27, The Feed Bag, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


Apex 
BAGGING 
SCALE 


With New Combina- 
tion Bag Clamp 
FOR BOTH SMALL 
AND LARGE BAGS 


The sensational, new combination bag clamp of 
the speedy and accurate Apex Scale can be ad- 
justed in a jiffy to accommodate bags of 25 Ib. 
capacity up to 200 lb. capacity. Allows more 
material to enter bag. Promotes 25% greater 
flow of material than usually obtained. 

The Apex Bagging Scale brings you many other 
improved features to be had in no other bagging 
scale at any price. Write for details, today. 


BURROWS EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


1316-J Sherman Ave. Evanston, IIl. 


WANTED 


Young Man to Manage — 


GRAIN DRIER — Including ail 
purchasing and marketing of 
grain. Previous experience in 
wholesale grain business pre- 
ferred. Good starting salary 
with incentive. Dwelling house 
available. 


S. L. Shanaman, Inc. 
Honey Brook, Penna. 
Phone 3-3766 


CHECK OUR PRICES BEFORE YOU BUY! 
IMPORTED and DOMESTIC FISH MEAL 
DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE — ALFALFA MEALS 
AND OTHER FEED INGREDIENTS 


BOB WHITE & COMPANY 


2001 Board of Trade, CHICAGO 4, ILL. © Phone: Webster 9-3155 TWX CG 1151 


UNIVERSAL YEAST 
Yeast enzymes are a great digestive aid in 


hog, poultry and dairy feeds. Rice Laboratories, 
Dassel, Minnesota. 


As tow AS 50c EACH 
IN 100 LOTS FOR 14x20 
METAL SIGNS—MADE TO 
ORDER FROM YOUR COPY. 
MASONITE. WRITE 
DETAILS. 


CTIVE DISPLAY AD 
1702 W. 19th ST., CHICAGO 8,ILL. 


BUYERS 


Bran, Shorts, 
Middlings, Red Dog 
and Mixed Feeds 


In Any Size Quantities 


Wire Us Your Offerings 


C. J. Martenis Grain Co. 


Produce Exchange @® New York City 


Feed Ingredients 


of All Kinds 
North East Feed Mill Company 


Minneapolis 13 Minnesota 


SPECIAL TRUNK LINE 
MAIN 1513 


MINNEAPOLIS 15 
MINNESOTA 


McCABE BROS. COMPANY 


KEN MILLER 


. DURING TRADING HOURS 


MAIN 6212 


374 GRAIN 
EXCHANGE 


Get a Cross-Section of the Best Prices 
Feed Broker — Exclusive 
FRED GABRIELSON, Owner 


Broadway 2-4580 @ TeletypeMI-177 
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Under one roof 


Every Feed Ingredient You Want 
Conveniently Located for Truck 
Pickup—We Protect Legitimate 
Feed Dealers 


GOOD STOCKS AT ALL TIMES 


CALF MANNA, CONDENSED BUTTERMILK, CALCIUM 
CARBONATE, STONEMO GRIT, SANI-FLOR LITTER, 
PEAT MOSS, DEHYDRATED ALFALFA MEAL, CODLIVER 
OIL, REGROUND OATFEED, DAIRY FEED, STEAMED 
BONEMEAL, FOX AND MINK FEEDS, DOG RATIONS, 
KILLER-DILLER RAT & MOUSE EXTERMINATOR, PEANUT 
MEAL, SOYBEAN MEAL, LINSEED MEAL, BREWERS 
GRAINS, MALT SPROUTS, DISTILLERS DRIED SOLUBLES, 
WHEY POWDER, SKIMMILK, BUTTERMILK POWDER, 


MILLFEED, BEET PULP, MOLASSES, AND 77 OTHER 
COMMODITIES. 


FEED SUPPLIES, INC. 


3328 W. Cameron Ave. 
NORTH MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


OUR G4th YEAR| 


ERE is the machine that is especially designed 

for closing multiwall paper bags at standard 
production rates of from 2,800 to 3,800 one hun- 
dred pound bags per 8 hour day. For continuous, 


LOW initial dependable production at minimum cost, you 
cost (¢) can’t beat Union Special filled bag closing 
equipment! 

Plus 7 Equipped with heavy duty Style 80600 H sewing 

HIGH salvage head, this Class 27800 machine (1) folds and 

value ($$) applies paper tape over top of bag (2) sews top, 

a i al with filter cord fed under needle, and (3) auto- 

Equals tition Te matically clips off tape at each end to produce a 

GREATER profits strong, neat, sift-proof closure. 

per Ton Class 21800 machines for making the tape-bound 

h rely on good closure are available with 5 ft. or 6 ft. conveyors. 

aie A single foot pedal controls the operation of syn- 

4 acked chronized conveyor and sewing head. Sewing 

a esha: able EREDM AN head and conveyor are quickly adjustable for 

— different sizes of bags and for scale or platform 
— BRoadway 6-4114 height above floor. ; 


Ask for recommendations. Catalog on request. 


UNION SPECIAL MACHINE CO. 
448 N. Franklin Street, Chicago 10, Illinois 


CLYBOURM STREET 
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YOU CAN MAKE 
ALL THESE FEEDS 
IN YOUR OWN MILL 


You're ready to do a big Feed Service job this 
spring if you have MURPHY’S CONCENTRATES and 
MURPHY’S MINERALS on hand. There’s a special 
Murphy Formula for each feeding job, and with 
Murphy’s exclusive Mixing Permit you can make 
them to fit, your customers’ needs. You alone in 
your community have the privilege of a Murphy 
Franchise. 

All you stock is a supply of MURPHY’S CON- 
CENTRATES, grain and mill feeds, plus a supply 
of MURPHY’S MINERALS, and you're set to give a 
service that cannot be bettered by any dealer. 
You keep down your inventory and you don’t 
risk your money on a lot of ingredients that may 
drop in price. At the same time you can keep 
your grinders and mixers going at a steady clip, 
and you get the manufacturer’s profit! 


IT ALL MEANS MORE MONEY 
IN THE BANK FOR You! 


WRITE US about the profitable Murphy 
Franchise — yours exclusively in your 
community. Make your place of business 
a Murphy Feed Service Center and 
_make more money for yourself! 
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